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We do not claim 

That the mere use 

Of Ullman’s Inks 
Produces prosperity 
But it seems more 
Than a coincidence 
That just 

The prosperous printers 
Are the ones 3 

Who have recognized 
The great advantages | 
Of Ullman’s Inks. 


we. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


Chicago New York 
Cleveland Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 
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H It 4 COMPOSING. ROOM 
AMIICTON S Furniture 


The Savage Imposing-Stone Frames 


HE SAVAGE IMPOSING-STONE FRAMES are designed to carry individual galleys. The shelves are numbered 
consecutively, and by marking the proofs of the pages with the corresponding numbers of the shelves upon which the pages 
are stored, any particular page can be located instantly when wanted. 

While especially valuable for pages of tariffs, directories, catalogs, etc., this arrangement is equally adapted to forms of 
every description. Some disposition, temporary at least, must be made of every form set up. If left on the stone, it occupies 
working space ; if placed upon letter-boards or stacked upon shelving, no one but the compositor who put it there can find it. 
When found, it is frequently underneath or surrounded by other matter which has to be removed and replaced, with consequent loss 
of time and damage to material. 

These Frames provide a place for every form, out of the way, where it does not occupy valuable working space, yet where 
any compositor can go directly to the galley containing the desired page without unnecessary loss of time, and without disturbing 


or handling other pages. ; 
The pages being on galleys can be handled quickly and conveniently, without danger of pi. Corrections can frequently be made on the 


Y galleys, and proofs taken if desired. 














These frames have recessed sanitary bases, as shown by the illustration. 
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No. 2 Savage Imposing-Stone and Frame 


Savage Imposing-Stone Frame No. 1 — Size of stone, 36 x 60 inches, or iron surface, 39 x 63 inches ; capacity, 302 galleys ; galley compart- 
ments 9 inches wide, 13% inches deep, taking a standard 8% x 13 galvanized iron galley. Galley shelves on both sides and both ends 


of the frame. All galley shelves are numbered consecutively. List price, complete with stone. 135 
Savage Imposing-Stone Frame No. 2— Size of stone, 48x 72 inches, or iron surface, 51x75 inches; capacity, 384 galleys. List price, 
COmpleteweastone, «9. 6 sll < cin!) be lee ae i | al a. oe 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


If you are interested in the question ofp MODERNIZED COMPOSING-ROOM FURNITURE, fill out the coupon and send it to us. Our 
representative will show you what can be done to increase your profits and relieve the congestion in your office. 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO., Two Rivers, Wis. 
Gentlemen: — The Imposing-Stone Frames with individual galley shelves and galleys, which you recently furnished us, 
have proved extremely valuable in economy of time and labor. We regard this plan of carrying standing matter upon 
individual galleys as far supetior to any other method. It provides a place for every page, with every page in its 
place, where it is quickly accessible, and therefore effecting a great saving in time results. We installed five 
of these Frames with 1,800 galleys and they have paid for themselves in a few months. 
Yours very truly, THE J. B. SAVAGE CoO., 

Per Chas. P. Carl, Supt. 


THE HAMILTON MEG. CO. 


Main Office and Factories - - TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse - - RAHWAY,N. J. 














Weare 
interested 
in the ques- 
tion of Modern- 
ized Furniture and 
we would like to have 

your representative. show 
us a floor plan of our compos- 
ing-room as you would rearrange 
it, with a view toour installing such 
furniture as you can show us would soon 

be paid for in the saving accomplished. 








Name Tere erer rr rrr err err rrr rere rere reer errr rere rrr es sy 
Sirobtinind Nosed sz dea Soscpiece se neeeeneoere — ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HANILTON GOODS 
ERY ociacacecbeshelietensenecee Bie ccnsiseae ec ccccccce A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed 


Have you a copy of “‘Composing-room Economy"? ...++++. free to every inquiring printer. 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Co... ae .. Milwaukee, Wis. American Type FoundersCo, .. Spokane, Wash. 
Interstate PaperCo. .. a Kansas City, Mo. American Type Founders Co... .. Vancouver, 
Southwestern Paper Co, .. +--+ e+ Dallas, Tex. British Col. * 
Southwestern Paper Co... .. .. Houston, Tex. National Paper ®& Type Co. .. New York City 

Pacific Coast PaperCo. .. San Francisco, Cal. (Export only) 

Sierra Paper Co. .. xe ae Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper @ Type Co. .. City of Mexico, Mex, 

Oakland PaperCo. .. a4 =< Oakland, Cal, National Paper & Type Co. .. City of Monterey, 

Central Michigan Paper Co, .. Grand Rapids, Mich, Mex. 

Mutual Paper Co. ; as -» Seattle, Wash. National Paper @ Type Co. .. .. Havana, Cuba 


Address Division 1 


J. W. Butler Paper Co. ™" Chicago 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 
Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


ALE ISAACS ATT IOLA SE RETTEOETT 
719:721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 









































THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 168-172 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, ST. PAUL. SEATTLE, DALLAS, WASHINGTON, -.€. 
National Paper & Type Company, New York, Exporters to South America, with branches in Mexico, Cuba, Peru, Argentina and Chile. 


The Babcock Optimus 


Just now in New York, on very heavy catalogue work divided among a number of 
pressrooms, the Optimus printed its forms readily, without bother to its operators or injury 
to itself, and after 268,000 impressions left the plates in good condition. Other big machines 
broke under the same work; some new ones, bought especially for the job, printed it, but 
were practically ruined, and some were forced to cut the forms in two and print half sheets. 
Which of these was cheapest to own and earned the most? 

A western publishing house some years ago investigated two-revolution presses from 
every angle, and bought one large Optimus which they ran one year in comparative tests 
with their other machines. They then began to discard the others, and today operate four- 
teen large Optimus presses and several smaller ones. A practical, business-like trial, 
devoid of clap-trap and prejudice, convinced them which machine was cheapest to own. 

Another big house, not so far west, two or three years ago bought one large Optimus. 
After a year’s comparison they turned out other makes and installed eight large Optimus 
presses. Also in a business-like way this firm had established the press cheapest to own. 

A 55-inch Optimus, with automatic feeder, was run regularly for years at 1700 to 2000 
anhour. Its owner recently bought a competing press for its ‘‘speed.” Westepped in there 
the other day, and on the same work the new machine was making 1400. Which of these 
was cheapest to own regardless of first cost? 

Not always does a press cost just what was paid the seller. It too frequently is much 
more than that. Whether something ofa luxury ora real profit maker will be known when 
competition has proved its stability and earning qualities. Failing in the test it must go 
on costing. The handicap of better equipped competitors makes the loss severe, for it surely 
will be continuous. Producing costs are raised, estimates must be higher or profits less. 

The competing presses above were expensive in first cost and thereafter. There is 
another kind: the press that costs least to buy and most toown. All saved in buying may 
. be lost on asingle job when its performance is compared with that of a more efficient press. 
The science of cost finding quickly fixes the status of every machine. Business is profit. 

There is only one of another kind. The Optimus costs what you pay the seller; no 
more. There is no cumulative loss later due to inferior earning capacity. In quality and 
quantity of product no press can give more; we know of none that gives as much. Its 
earnings are maximum. On hard work and long runs its superiority is conspicuous. It 
will make such runs from one set of plates or slugs when others need two. This savingisa . 
good rebate on first cost, and an advantage in estimating that we know to be frequently 
used. Its impressional rigidity, the most vital of press qualities, is beyond the require- 
ments of any work yet produced, and absolutely greater than that of any other press. The 
truth of this is recognized everywhere. Every exaction is so easily met that the buyer of 
an Optimus need not fear business growth or printing’s progress. He will have an efficient 
machine to meet both for years to come. 

Another emphatic thing. From the delays and expense of repairs the Optimus has 
proved remarkably free, the least expensive in the field. This works another rebate on 
first cost. Testimony is abundant, can be had from any user, and is universally gratifying. 

Where difficult work demands exceptional press qualities, and there is little faith in 
efficient printing machines, we prefer to install our splendid press. We have the only 
two-revolution that is positively worth its price, gives most for its price, costs no more 
than its price, and earns its price surely and quickly. It is the cheapest to own. 


SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN 























BUTTERICK USE 


75 CROSS FEEDERS 


The exclusive use of this type by the Butterick Company was 
decided upon after the most rigid tests of efficiency and operating 
cost. Ask us to show.you how to profit by the experience of the 
many large and small users of Cross Continuous Feeders. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


NEW YORK 


DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


BRINTNALL & BICKFORD 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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No. 190 Jobbing Folder 


makes the folds illustrated here. We will send you 
these dummies for the asking. They show actual work 
of the machine and are valuable for reference in office, 
pressroom and bindery. Ask for them. Many oblong 
and irregular folds can also be made by special impo- 
sition. | 

DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA 
185 Summer Street, BOSTON Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., ATLANTA, GA. 
Brintnall & Bickford, 568 Howard Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, LONDON, ENGLAND The J. L. Morrison Co., TORONTO, CANADA 











New Periodical Folder 


Has a range of 8, 12, 16, 20, 24 

and 28 pages. Pastes and trims 8, 

12 and 16 pages. Pastes 8, 12, 16, 
20, 24 and 28 pages. 


MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


Erie, Pa. 


Chicago New York City 
345 Rand-McNally Building 38 Park Row 


Atlanta, Ga. 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 


























SPEEDLIMIT 


BLACK INK PERMITS 

OF PRINTING - TURNING 
- PRINTING —BINDING AND 
COLLECTING..... Sp BILL 




















| The Seybold 20th Century 
Automatic Cutting Machine 


SEYBOLD PATENTS 
Illustration 38-inch, 44-inch and 50-inch Sizes. 


The Seybold 20th Century is the ove cutting machine that produces 
smooth and even cutting. 
WHY? 


Because the shear and down cutting strains are concentrated and come directly beneath the table, the strongest 
portion of the machine, consequently freeing the knife bar entirely from vibration. 


On all other cutters the knife bar is guided above the table. 





LET US SEND FULL PARTICULARS 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, 
Paper Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 70 Duane Street; CHICAGO, 426 South Dearborn Street. 
AGENCIES: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. MorRISON Co., Toronto, Ont.; ToRONTO TYPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TyPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE BARNHART TyPE FounpbRY Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. . 


















































Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper 
Has Fine Writing and Erasing Qualities 
THe reproduced photograph OU will find that Brown’s 


shows a piece of Brown’s Linen Linen Ledger rules most satis- 
Ledger Paper, bearing a heavy blot factorily. No matter how fine or close 
partially erased— with handwriting the ruling—it rules without missing, 
over the erased portion. blurring, filling or clogging the pens. 


This test proves the fine erasing and , 

writing qualities of this paper. Recommend this paper to your par- 
. . _ ticular customers. It is the only paper 

Under the erasing knife the heaviest for ledgers and books whose record 

blot disappears in fine powder. There must be preserved. It is the ideal 

is no rolling, tearing, shredding of the paper for loose-leaf ledgers with pages 

paper. No roughness, no holes. that won’t tear out or curl. 

As many as six erasures can be made ’ 

in the same place before the paper Write for sample-book. Every good 

wears through. printer should possess it. 


And an erasure can be written over Wye aiso manufacture All-Linen and 
with a fine or coarse pen, without the Bond Papers of the better grades. 
ink running, blurring, or blotting — 


without the penpoint sticking, spatter- 

‘ : é aes L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY 
ing or clogging. For the fine writing Adams, Berkshire County, Mass. 
quality extends way through. Established 1850 


Facsimile of the water-mark which appears in each sheet. 



































You Are Certainly Interested 
In the Latest Improved 


SCOTT PRINTING PRESSES 





Are You Interested 
in Offset Presses? 


You certainly ought to be, for the day is surely 
coming when the fine art work now printed on flat 
bed presses will be printed on an Offset. The Scott 
Offset Presses are peculiarly adapted to suit the printer, 
for we make them to print a sheet up to 39 x 54 in. or 
39x58 in., and they are doing the finest printing in the 
land to-day. The American Lithographing Co , of 
New York, after using several of our machines for over 
a year, have given us an order for several more. Other 
large concerns are installing them all over the country 
and all we ask is an opportunity of submitting a 
proposition for your consideration on one of these 
machines. SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 








Does A Rotary Magazine 
Press Interest 


You? 


You will find that the Scott Two- 
Roll Magazine Press is capable of doing 
a great variety of work. It will print and 
fold magazines of from 4 to 80 pages, 
printing one-half of the pages in color. 
It will also take covers that have been 
previously printed on Flat-bed Presses, 
fold and wire stitch same perfectly. If 
you print a magazine and require a 
press, it will certainly pay you to confer 
with us. 











_ Are You Interested 
in Newspaper 
Presses? 


a ap) nen RRR HS AE 0 vi | ) } Then the Scott Multi-Unit Press should 
dee PRENSIS aR : certainly be investigated by you. This 
machine has been examined by mechanical 

experts from all over the country and every 

one who has seen it praises its construction, 

for it is the strongest, simplest and most 

accessible press ever built. It is capable of 

printing at the highest rate of speed and the 

combinations on it are such that can not be 

made on any other machine. Before you 

order another Web Press, it wil! certainly pay you 

to look into the merits of the Scott Multi-Unit. 














WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
Main Office and Factory: Plainfield, New Jersey 
NEW YORK, 41 Park Row CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 
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THE LATEST AND BEST 
SHERIDAN INTERNATIONAL 


SEWING MACHINES 


MADE IN THREE DIFFERENT STYLES AND FOUR SIZES 
COVERING THE FULL RANGE IN SIZE AND EVERY CLASS 
OF BOTH EDITION AND BLANK BOOK WORK 
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No. 4, Size 18 inches 


THE MACHINES ARE SPLENDIDLY CONSTRUCTED. THEY CAN 
DO BETTER AND TIGHTER SEWING. THEIR CAPACITY IS 


GREATER THAN ANY OTHER MACHINE ON THE MARKET TO-DAY 


Let Us Send You Our Booklet on Sewing Machines 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Established 1835 








56 and 58 Duane Street, NEW YORK 
65-69 Mount Pleasant, LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 





OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 
17 S. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 























John Thomson Press 
Company’s 
Special Catalogue 


In design, material, construction, capacity, endurance, 
convenience and value, our new Four-roller Laureate and 
Style B “Colt’s Armory” Platen Printing Presses are as 
much superior to competitive machines as, in literature, 
are the masterpieces of Shakspere to the lurid tales of 
Squint-Eyed Dick! That’s a rather broad claim, but we 
are prepared to substantiate it. 


These presses were designed, with purpose afore- 
thought, for Twentieth Century Craftsmen. Though 
fundamentally simple, they are in fact highly organized 
Machine Tools. 


A catalogue has been prepared by our Mr. John Thom- 
son, C. E., relating specifically to these presses, which we 
would be very pleased to forward to such as may signify a 
desire to receive and read it. Any recipient not sufficiently 
interested to correspond with us further may rest assured 
that we will not annoy him by a bombardment of chase-up 
inquiries. 

Master Printers will find that a perusal of this brochure 
will be worth while; for many of the mechanical actions 
therein described are original, and, especially in half-tone 
and multiple color impressions, effects are now readily 
obtainable which have hitherto been exceedingly difficult 
or even impossible to realize. 


The semi-technical text of the pamphlet was prepared 
for the critical scrutiny of the Members of the Higher 
Guild; therefore will have no interest for the Silurians who 
are Still Voting for Old Hickory! 


Address: 
253 Broadway, New York, or Fisher Building, Chicago 
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Back to Your Pocket Goes the Cost 


A machine that pays for itself is a paying investment. 

A cutter that puts its cost back into the pocket of its owner by a power 
saving is more than a good investment. 

It is a good investment p/us when it stands up to its work, and cuts it accu- 
rately and easily for the operator. 

This is particularly so in the case of the new Oswego Auto Rapid Production 
Cutter, although — 

—every Oswego machine, from the smallest bench cutter to the largest 
power cutter, must have at least three points of superiority over all cutters before 
it is christened an Oswego. Each Oswego cutter must be best— and then some. 


Ask about Oswego cutters and write us for the Oswego portfolio— “Cutting Machines 
Exclusively.’”? You will need this book sooner or later, so why not write for it now? 


Niel Gray, Jr., Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, New York 
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Always Look 
for the Anchor 
‘Trade-Mark 


It stands for unvarying 
quality. Our inks are repre- 
sentative of the very best 
value, dependable, and the 
printer gets a greater value 
for his money in our inks 
than any other made. 





ASK FOR OUR SPECIMEN-BOOK 





Main Office and Works— NEWARK, N. J. 


THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK CO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: New Number, 531 S. Dearborn Street 
Old Number, 351 Dearborn Street 


‘NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
PITTSBURG BALTIMORE 
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RN PAC 


Hovse—Broadway, Barclay and | 
Streets (E. P., $1.00 up.) 
-University Place and East 11th 
street. (E. P.) 
RTHOLDI—Broadway andi 22d Strect | 
E. P., $1.50 up.) 
MOADWAY CENTRAL—671 Broadway. 


tMont—42:1 Strect and Fourth Avenuc. 
EvoorT—Fifth Avenue and 8th Street. 
tcKincHAM—Tifth Avenue and 50t 
Street. (i. P.) 

fEISEA—\V est 23d Street. 
)NTINENTAI—Droadway and 20th Street. 
(E. P., $1.00 up.) 
YSMOPOLITAN—Chambers Street and 
West Broadway (E. P., $1.00 up. 
ARLINGTON — 49 West 27th Street 
(E. P., $1.50 up.) 


LO VILIVV IV 


[FIC COMPANY 


ImperIAL—Broadway and 32d Street. 
(EZ, P) 

LaFAYETTE—9th Street and University 
Place. 

Mayestic—Central Park West and 72d 
Street. (E. P., $2.50 up.) 

MANHATTAN— Madison Avenue and 42d 
Street. (E. P.) 

Marie ANTOINETTE—Broadway and 66th 
Street. 

Markwe_t—Broadway and 49th Street 
(E, P., $1.00 up.) 

Mar.BoroucH — Broadway and 36th 
Street (E. P., $1.50 up.) 

MartHa WaAsHINGTON—29 East 29th 
Street. (For Women.) 

MARTINIQUE—Broadway and 33d Street 
(E. P., $2.00 up.) 
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UNITED STATES CUSTOM HOUSE Q 


MPIRE—Doulevard and 63d Street. 

erapp—4!th Street, near Broadway. 

A. P., $2.50 up; E.P , $1.00 up.) 

ILSEY —Droadway and 29th Street.(E.P). 
RAND—B roadway and 31st Strect. 

fanp Union—Fourth Avenue and 42d 
Street (EK. P., $1.00 up.) 
REGORIAN—West 35th Street, near 
/Avenue 

ptet Astor—LBroadway and 46tp Street. 
(E. P.) 

ore YorKk—36:h Streé eventh 
Avenue. 


pFrmMan Hovuse—Bre ey and 24 
Street. (FE. P.. $2.00. 
et. 


bELAND—Fi ‘@ d 30t 
(E P.) 

KRALD SQUARESO4th Strec r Broad- 
way. (1. P.) 
NICKERBOCKER—Bradw; and 
\Street 


Murray Np res Aygnue and 4lst 
Strd (A. P. and ugh 
Nav Seveugh g): ue ; < 
si (E we up) 


SETH ERLAND— h Avenu 


1lth Street. 
t and Fifth Ave- 


Avenue and 75th 
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METROPOLITAN TOWER 
Madison Square, New York City 


SEeviLtLE—Madison Avenue and 28th VANDERBILT—Lexington Avenue and 42d 
Street. (E. P., $1.50 to $10.00.) Street. 

Smith & McNeti’s—199 Washington Victorta—Broadway and 27th Street. 
Street. (E. P., 50 cents up.) _| Watcotr—31st Street and Fifth Avenue. 

(E P.) Watporr-Astor1a—Fifth Avenue and 
33d and 34th Streets. 

Woopstock—43d Street, near Broadway 


STEVENS—27 Broadway. 
Union SqguarE—16 East Union Square 
(E P., $1.00 up.) 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 
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“New Process’’ quality. New package. 
‘“‘COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO, 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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New York OrFicE —W. E. ROBBINS, 21 Murray Street 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 
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COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . e 

First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . 

First to use special steels for paper work . 

First to use a special package . ° ° e e e e e 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . e e e 


COES is Always Best! 
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The Gold Printing of the Future 


RIESSNER’S 
COMBINATION 


GOLD INK 


@ 
Machine Scsnins Of great value and importance to all printers. Gold printing on all 


kinds of stock. It is a perfect substitute for dry bronze. 
: : : Best working qualities. Prints like any other ink. Prints 
12-inch Asm — Stitching bright gold on rough antique covers and uncoated papers 


point 36 or 44 inches from without the use of dry bronzing over size 
Send for samples of printing done with this new GOLD INK. Results 


the floor. will surprise you. No scattering of bronze powder into the fiber of 
cover-stock. No cleaning or dusting of sheets, 


20-inch Arm — Stitching Printers can always have fresh gold ink at hand 
I furnish GOLD INK in three different kinds, for various kinds of 


point 36 or 44 inches from papers, as follows : 


No. 1, for all clay coated papers. 
the floor. No. 2, for all glazed papers. $3 00 
e 





No. 3, for all rough cover and 
MANUFACTURED BY uncoated papers, for which a 
sizing for base is required. 


The J. L. Morrison Sizing for No. 3, $1.00 per lb. Big discounts in quantities. 
Company Special inducements to ink manufacturers and jobbers. 
534 So. Dearborn St. LET ME SEND YOU A POUND ON APPROVAL 
Chicago 


New York London Toronto at 7; RIESSNER 


“Perfection” Stitch ; Importer and Manufacturer of Bronze Powder of All Kinds 
eee en er Composition and Aluminum Leaf 


for all purposes 59 Gold Street New York City 


per Ib 























Is No Question About It 


If the prospective buyer will embrace the opportunity of inves- 
tigating, all question of doubt will be set aside concerning the 
valuable features found in our die press as compared with any 
competitive machine on to-day’s market. 





Our line of 


Steel Die and Plate Stamping Presses 


is built upon lines of durability, convenience, 
speed and guaranteed character of product. With 
the mechanical and constructive principles 
absolutely corréct —nothing skipped or over- 
looked — you are facing a proposition of certainty 
rather than speculation. 


It inks, wipes, polishes and prints at one oper- 
ation from a die or plate, 5x 9 inches, at a speed 
of 1,500 impressions per hour. We emboss 
center of a sheet 18 x 27 inches. 





Write for full particulars, prices, terms, ete. 
We manufacture two smaller sizes of press. 
Also hand-stamping and copperplate presses. 


The Modern Machine Company 
Belleville, Illinois 


























Latest 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


= MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press 


& Machinery Co. 


(Unexcelled) 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 








The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug, 2, 1911, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to- day, My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas, Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit, 
Yours very truly, B. D, Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept, 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 333,%,.377 3% 








Tympan Gauge Square 


FOR QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY PLACING 
THE GAUGE PINS ON A PLATEN PRESS. 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. Size, 
3% x 8% inches. 

By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pen- 
cil along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed 
correctly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET - - - + CHICAGO 




















One Pressman’s Labor at $3.50 Per 
Day Costs You $1,092 Per Year 





H*®! pay for two months will equip one of your 
g presses with the EXPANSION PLATE- 
MOUNTIN G SYSTEM that will save more —_ 


his wages every year. 


Are you going to keep putting expense into pay-rolls, or are 
you going to zmvest in a live working asset? 

The EXPANSION SYSTEM will not only greatly reduce the time now 
required for make-up, make-ready and registering plates, but will also reduce the 
actual running time—the presses may be speeded up without sacrificing the 
quality of the work. Plates will withstand double the number of impressions with- 
out perceptible wear, thus creating a vast saving in cost of duplicates on long runs. 

Don't take our word —try the EXPANSION in your own plant— you 


can, with no obligation to purchase if it fails to “make good.” 
Write for full particulars 





The Challenge Machinery Company 


Salesroom and Warehouse 
124 So. Fifth Ave., Chicago 


Grand Haven, Michigan 























Hod a A HICKOK 


Bundling —a ‘ ‘ 
Press im _ Paper-Ruling Machines 


“» Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 


Write for | ESTABLISHED 1844 INCORPORATED 1886 
Pr ices | a - ons aie MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Canadian Agents, Winnipeg and Toronto 











JENNEY QUALITY—SERVICE 
UNIVERSAL MFQVTORS | | Brislane-HoyneCo. 


TYPE 
ARE THE HIGH-GRADE STANDARD Electrotypers Nickeltypers 


FOR ALL PRINTING MACHINERY 
412-414-416 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


AMERICAN ROTARY VALVE CO. 

SUCCESSORS TO OUR PLANT IS ENTIRELY NEW AND EQUIPPED 
WITH ALL OF THE LATEST IMPROVED MaA- 
CHINERY ESSENTIAL TO THE PRODUCTION OF 


GENERAL OFFICES FACTORY H.-G r 
156 No. Dearborn St., Chicago Anderson, Ind. HIGH-GRADE PRINTING PLATES 














Jenney Electric Manufacturing Co. 








VACUUM CLEANING MACH’Y—AIR COMPRESSORS SPECIAL ATTENTION TO COUNTRY ORDERS 














It's a Wonder Becks’ Wouldn't 
Change This Ad! 





It’s Been in for Goodness Knows How Long 





Yes—and it’s apt to be in for some time to come, too! 


We find that there are still many thousands 
who through ignorance of its fine merits are being 
deprived of the benefits of the Brehmer Stitcher, 
the only accurate, simple, rapid and 
economical stitcher made. 


We find that users have been 
squandering large sums 
for complex, as well as 
costly-to-operate, stitch- 
ers without getting good 
results. 


Just a little missionary work. 








We’re out to prove to the 
unenlightened. 


Don’t Be Ignorant— 
aa ; Investigate! 5 


No. 33. For Booklet and other General No.58: For heavier work up to %-inch. Can be fitted with 
Printers’ Stitching. special gauge for Calendar Work. 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


609 CHESTNUT STREET 

















American 


Model 30 


Lowest Price 


American Model 30 


wingy 5-00 


Fully 
Guaranteed 





Best Machine 


American Model 31—6 Wheels, $6.00 


Steel Throughout 


Every machine thoroughly 
tested in a printing-press 
and guaranteed 


ACCURATE 


Te stuck and for cate by NO 12345 American Numbering Machine Co. 


Dealers Everywhere 


Impression of Figures 


291 Essex St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
169 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
2 Cooper St., Manchester, England. 

















Printers — 


If you want to produce 
Highest Quality 
Printing 
at Least Cost 


use 


HUBER'S 
PRINTING 
INKS 


J.M. HUBER * &nexes 


JOHN MIEHLE, Jr., Mgr. 





NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
ST. LOUIS 








sanitary cleaning process, each rag carefully selected, 


Cl Wiping Rag 
have proven the most economical, convenient and 
sanitary addition to the pressroom, engraving depart- 
ment — in fact any department about a modern print- 
shop where machinery or engravings are used. 


We Are Not “Ragmen” 


but launderers of rags put through a thoroughly 


all buttons, pins, hooks, eyes, in fact anything 
“‘scratchy”’ removed by hand prior to cleansing. 


No possible chance to ruin electros, half-tones, 
type-faces or printers’ rollers. Rags are soft, clean 
and absorbent. 


We Guarantee Every Rag 


thoroughly sterilized, hand selected, sanitary, and 
each bale is accompanied by an affidavit covering 
our process of preparation. This removes any possi- 
bility of the printer purchasing an inferior rag at a 
high price. 


Send to-day for particulars, quantities you use, and we 
will mail you our regular price-list or special quotation. 


LIDEAL | 


[DEAL SANY ©. 


1930-32-34 WARREN AVENUE CHICAGO 
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Read Between the 


>——————_>> Boston Wire Stitcher is the only wire stitcher that is provided with mechanical 


Lines and you will 


features that improve quality while reducing cost of stitching, and that the No. 7 


find that the No. 7- 


Boston Wire Stitcher, with its capacity of from two sheets to seven-eighths inch, is 
the only wire stitcher that will satisfactorily stitch both the thinnest and thickest 
work. It is easily the first choice for best and most in wire stitching. Look it up! 























American Type Founders Company U. S. A., General Selling Agent 








| Set in 8, 10 and 60 Point Bodoni 








SIMPLICITY & DURABILITY 


—are the two important features that should be investigated by the purchaser wishing 
a dependable and satisfactory press. Another point 
—look for a press with as few parts as possible, and 
those parts of the best material, design and finish. 


The Improved 
Universal Press 


is made strictly upon these lines and it is the main 
reason why it has been successful wherever used, and 
its merits have caused duplicate orders— abundant 
proof of the superiority we claim for its many purposes. 
It is especially designed for high-class work, half- 
tone, four-color cuts, cutting or creasing —in fact, 
supplies the greatest variety of service at the least cost 
of production. 
We will gladly advise you of your nearest printer or dealer where you can call and 
examine our presses in actual every-day service. 


The National Machine Co., Manufacturers, Hartford, Connecticut 
Sole Canadian Agents—MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 


- _— 
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NOISELESS anD BOTHERLESS 


The Swink Two-Revolution Press does not groan, tremble, “rasp”? or rack buildings. 
It runs smoothly — absolutely noiseless. ‘The pressman is not continually bothered with break- 
downs because it is built for 24-hour service seven days in the week, 365 days in the year. 


When you install a press 
absolutely moiseless and botherless 
it means satisfaction. 


The se 

Swink High-Grade a a Mg ys ets 

Two-Revolution ne, |. @7m swINK. [orn ycome oD: 

Press 

is scientifically constructed, each 
part of the best material, is built on j -- 
like a watch. Its high speed ‘ne a eo 
averages 2,400 impressions an —_— | eT : 


hour, perfect register and im- 
pressions, and it is equipped with 
the best inking system. 








The printer ought not to buy until he investigates the merits of our press. Catalogue will be supplied 
upon request, or special representative will call and see you. 





The Swink Printing Press Company *“.i7uésone* 

















The Johnson Way” Has Won the Day 


with a method of care that preserves rollers, clean, tacky and flexible like new, and saves wash-up 
time. There are no more troubles with hard, shrunken or cracked rollers, no bent stocks 
and damaged surfaces, no dirty, greasy floors, no rag and oil receptacles 
scattered about the room; order and cl liness b automatic; 
there is entire absence of the usual fire hazard. 








‘oat ~ ete Way’’ I believe is the only way to wash and care for rollers; saves time and is never in 
rom the way. 
Letter Having had experience with other methods makes me appreciate ‘*‘ The Johnson Way ”’ all the more. 
In my estimation the Roller Rack is worth double its price. 
Point The men in the pressroom are very much pleased with them. 
THE CROWN PRESS, Designers, Engravers, Printers, 1322-1328 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
No. 3 G. S. Knapp, Treas. and Supt. 








Part of pressroom, Cargill Company, Grand Rapids, one of Michigan’s finest printers 


RS, | : 








Johnson 
Automatic 


Roller Rack 


Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


HAMILTON R. MARSH 
Eastern Representative: 
NewYork, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
321 Pearl St. 211-213 Chancellor St. 
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= a moderate price, we recommend DANISH 


LIST OF AGENTS 


Miller & Wright Paper Co., New York city 
Hudson Valley Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
B. F. Bond Paper Co., Baltimore, Md., and 
Washington, D. C. 
Tileston & Livermore Co., Boston, Mass. 
R. H. Thompson Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Donaldson Paper Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chope Stevens Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
O. W. Bradley Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Danish Ledger 


WRITES WELL 
RULES WELL 
ERASES WELL 


To those who desire a high-grade ledger at 


LEDGER. Send for new sample-book. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


B. D. RISING PAPER CO. 


HOUSATONIC, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 











° Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 
I) 1 nh S Cc Pp d Cc Successor to The Bates Machine Co. 

9 i 696-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MODEL 27A FOR GENERAL 


&S Co mp Any _ eS JOB WORK 
Se y ., ABSOLUTELY 
ay eS Pa ee = 


ACCURATE 





FULLY 





Electrotypes || | | Qa cere 
Nickeltypes NO 12345 mani 


GUARANTEED 




















FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 











Stereot ypes ROBERTS’ MACHINES 


Size 1144x1546 inches ES 








UNEQUALLED RESULTS — MAXIMUM ECONOMY 











725-733 S. LASALLE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


View Showing Parts Detached — 
for Cleaning iqg= & 


ya 4 : i 
ST. ee ee eee el faite? | ' 


NO SCREWS Pe. j 








To Number Either Forward 





TELEPHONE, HARRISON 


or Backward 
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The Anniversary of 
an Announcement 


One year ago this month we announced that we had perfected 
and adopted a new idea in Monotype construction. 


The announcement seemed important to us, for we had spent six 
years of time and more than a quarter of a million dollars in money 
in order to be able to use that word “ perfected” with literal truth. 

But, with all our pride and confidence in the new idea, we did 
not then realize what now seems plain—that its adoption marked the 
beginning of a new epoch in the printing art, as definitely as did the 
appearance of the first perfecting press or the first photo engraving. 


That new idea was the Monotype Cellular Matrix. 


It removed the last limitation to the 
field of mechanical composition. 


Machine type-setting had long be- 
fore been proved economical and prac- 
ticable within certain very narrow 
limits. The Monotype had widened 
those limits immensely. The Cellular 
Matrix removed them altogether. 


There is now no class of compo- 
sition (whether “‘straight,”’ tabular, 
tariff, display or any combination of 
these) that cannot be accomplished 
on the Monotype with greater speed, 
at less cost and with better typo- 
graphical effect than by hand or by 
any other machine. 


We have to prove this to new custom- 
ers several times daily. It is as easy to 
prove as it is to say. 


What did we gain for our $250,000 
expense? 

The Cellular Matrix shows a gain 
in accuracy and permanence of align- 
ment over the older form. The 
amount of the gain seems trifling— 
it can be measured only by the ten- 
thousandth part of an inch—but it 
brings Monotype alignment squarely 


The Monotype 


el) 


up to ABSOLUTE ACCURACY, 
and IT STAYS THERE. 


It gives an increase in the life of 
our matrices—of how much we can- 
not tell, as the first Cellulars (made 
for the Government Printing Office) 
are still in use after seven years of 
hard service. 


The Cellular Matrix gives, besides 
perfect alignment, perfect “fitting.” 
Monotype is the only machine com- 
 sacagn that cannot be distinguished 
rom new foundry type set by hand. 


Cellular Matrices give the “stand- 
ard lining’’—the only machine com- 
soar which does. All Monotype 

aces, of any point size, when com- 
bined line at the bottom. 


Cellular Matrices give Monotype 
users the means to secure practically 
any desired combination of alphabets 
in one matrix case—again making the 
pga the only machine that will 

o this. 


In short, the Cellular Matrix made 
the Monotype a perfect type casting 
and composing machine. Previously 
it had merely been the best. 


Cellular Matrix 


ee el) 
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This page composed exclusively in Monotype faces and borders 
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Two Pages of Letters from 
We Could Print Twenty Pages 


‘“¢ The Most Versatile Machine ever Introduced 
Into a Printing Office ”’ 


J. S. Cushing Company, Norwood, Mass. 


““We have received and have now in use the two additional 
Monotype casters, which now give us a battery of eleven casting 
machines and twelve ‘tate nth. We do not know how in the 
world we should get along without these machines in daily use. 
Perhaps the fact that we have just added two new machines is 
the best proof we can offer of the satisfaction we have had with 
what is undoubtedly the most versatile machine ever introduced 
into a printing office. As you know, previously we had in use 
Thorne machines and later the Linotype machines, but, while 
the latter were excellent for many kinds of work, no machine 
has been able to do the peculiar class of work we handle, so 
satisfactorily as the Lanston. We get splendid electrotype plates 
from its product, and since you have furnished us with the Cel- 
lular Matrices, most of the minor difficulties in the use of the 
machine have been removed. We should feel that we were 
neglecting a duty if we did not testify to the great satisfaction 
we have had in doing business with your Company. You have 
always been accommodating to us in every way, and our rela- 
tions, partially through this fact, have been always of the 
pleasantest. Nor should we omit to say that the progressive policy 
of the Monotype Company in sharing its improvements with its 
early customers, and thereby keeping its machines up-to-date, de- 
serves the highest appreciation and certainly receives it from us.” 


From a Pioneer User of the Monotype 


Gunthorp-Warren Printing Company, Chicago 


‘“We made the change to Cellular Matrices and new equip- 
ment in May, 1910, and wish to express our satisfaction with 
the expenditure which we made at this time. Not only have 
the casters and keyboards justified this exchange, but we also 
find the Cellular Matrices and the new mold are far beyond our 
expectations. We have had no trouble whatever in the align- 
ment and wear of the matrices, which, if any, would be very per- 
ceptible in our shop, as we run twenty-four hours a day. Your 
credit system of exchange has made the transaction a very easy 
matter for us to handle.” 


‘*Improvements Applied to Oldest Machine’”’ 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston 


“The Cellular Matrices and Style D Keyboard in use in our 
Monotype equipment gives entire satisfaction. The design or 
the matrices is mechanically perfect for its purpose; that is, the 
practical elimination of the possibility of poor alignment result- 
ing from wear of the mats. Weare doing on the six new Style 
D Keyboards the work formerly done on nine of the old style 
boards. The fact that we were able to apply all these im- 
provements to our oldest casting machine, serial 409, is appre- 
ciated by us.” 


**Set 125,000,000 Ems in Ten Months.” Biggest 
Job of Book Composition Since Invention 
of Printing 


R. R. Donnelly & Sons Company, Chicago 


“Our first experience with the Cellular Matrices was in our 
equipment for setting the Encyclopaedia Britannica. We set on 
this work about one hundred and twenty-five million ems in ten 
months and during that time the Cellular Matrices gave us 
complete satisfaction. After this experience we were so thor- 
oughly convinced that the Cellular Matrices were the correct 
principle for monotype composition that we decided to throw out 
all our old style equipment and completely equip ourselves with 
this new style matrix. The very liberal proposition which you 
made to us to take back our old matrices in order to make this 
change is further proof that your Company is always ready to co- 
— with its customers to keep their plants up to the highest 
efficiency. We are convinced that the changing of our entire 
equipment to Cellular Matrices was a profitable investment to us.” 


“Constantly Extending Its Use’’ 


J. Horace McFarland Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 


‘We have changed to the Cellular Matrix on your recommend- 
ation. We believe it to be a distinct advance in the flexibility 
and capacity of the Monotype equipment, the best fact con- 
cerning which is that we are constantly extending it while buying 
more reluctantly every day the foundry type, to which we form- 
erly adhered exclusively. ” 


** Added Greatly to the Standard of 
Our Book Work” 


Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Md. 


“We have always felt that degree of confidence in using your 
machine in connection with our book and magazine work that the 
possible possibilities of the machine in the particular field that 
It covers would be anticipated, and that we would be furnished 
with an equipment which would place us in a position to main- 
tain the very highest standard of production on the most effi- 
cient basis as compared with other facilities offered. The rede- 
signing of your faces has certainly added greatly to the standard 
of our book work, and we have found that in operating the Cel- 
lular Matrix that we are able to obtain much lesen alignment 
and that we have less trouble in the casting, and the matrices 
last longer.” 


** Never a Question of Its Superiority ”’ 


The Edgell Company, Philadelphia 


‘The Cellular Matrices are so much an improvement over the 
side-hole mats, as to relieve some of the attention ordinarily 
given to a machine of this description. Our caster operator is 
very enthusiastic about the new Rishon, because the letters 
don’t break off, due to the depth of the drive, which is a very de- 
cided improvement,. We have never had a question of the superi- 
ority of the Cellular Matrix since it was introduced. Perhaps the 
greatest feature in connection with the whole proposition is the 
possibility of lining any size type in one combination at one 
operation.” 


‘‘All Improvements Answer Their Purpose ”’ 
Southam Press, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


“The New Style Keyboard, Low Quad Molds and Cellular 
Matrices seem to answer their purposes perfectly and we are 
delighted with them. When we tell you that on the strength of 
our recommendation, as to results here, our Montreal branch 
installed a duplicate outfit, we think we have given practical 
demonstration as to our appreciation of your machines.” 


**‘ More Matter—Less Cost ”’ 


Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y. 


“We wish to congratulate the Monotype Company on their 
successful installation of the entire Cellular Matrix outfit, which 
has been accomplished with very little delay. We set more 
matter with the new matrices than we did with the others and 
at a less cost.” 


‘* A Greater Product in Same Time ”’ 


Edward Stern & Company, Inc., Philadelphia 


“ We are very glad to express our satisfaction with the Cellular 
Matrix and the New Keyboard. It is a great improvement over 
the old outfit, for the reason that the improved arrangement of 
the keyboard enables us to obtain a greater product in the same 
time. With the Cellular Matrices we obtain a greater product in 
better alignment, the matrices last longer and produce better type. 
We also find the Low Quad attachment a great convenience, and 
note that the improvement in the regularity of the type produced, 
almost entirely prevents quads rising while printing. It may inter- 
est you to know that this morning we set upon the new keyboard 
9,930 ems 8 pt. on 10 pt. body solid in one hour and 36 minutes.” 
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Printers You Probably Know 
of the Same Kind of Matter 


‘‘So Many Faces it is Possible to Overcome almost 
any Contingency with Monotype Type”’ 


Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


“We regard the Cellular Matrix a great improvement over the 
old side-hole matrix. The durability is much greater and the 
alignment is perfect. The designs of the new faces are good, and 
the number of faces to select from make it possible to overcome 
almost any contingency with Monotype type.” 


** Proud to Own Monotypes—Why?”’ 
Crane & Company, Topeka, Kan. 


“ Your Cellular Matrix has come up to our every expectation, 
and has, in a way, revolutionized the product from your g 
machine. We have good reasons to be proud that we own some 
of your machines, not only for the efficiency of the machines 
themselves, but for the exceptional treatment which we have 
received from the makers of the same. We will feel perfectly 
safe in guaranteeing that on any claims you may make for the 


Cellular Matrix, you will be able to ‘make good.’” 


‘* Provides Everything for High-Class Work”. 


John P. Morton & Company, Louisville, Ky. 


“Our Monotype plant, consisting of four keyboards and three 
casters, brought up to date about four months ago, carrying 
with it everything that facilitates the handling of high-class 
work, especially railroad tariffs, is now running smoothly and 
satisfactorily. The Cellular Matrix, giving perfect alignment, is 
so far superior to the old style that we would think our 
machines useless without this new improvement.” 


No Proof of Satisfaction Like a Repeat Order 
Walden Typesetting Company, Chicago 


“‘When the new Iow Quad Molds and Cellular Matrices came 
out we changed over our plant, added another casting machine 
and three Style D Keyboards, then opened an office to do work 
for the trade exclusively. Our efforts in this line have been so 
successful that we have since added three additional Style D 
Keyboards and one new casting machine. This we think should 
prove to anyone the advantages of the new style equipment with- 
out mentioning the increased output per machine.” 


“Product Equal to New Foundry-Type” 


The J. J. Little & Ives Company, New York 


“The Cellular Matrix is, in our judgment, just what was re- 
quired to bring the product of the Monotype substantially up 
to foundry-made type. By this expression, we mean to com- 
pare its product with the new foundry-made type, as, of course, 
each use of the foundry type depreciates it, hile the product 
of the Monotype is always new.” 


“*Height of Perfection in Composing 
Machinery ”’ 


Con. P. Curran Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


“We consider the Low Quad and Cellular Matrix now in use 
the height of perfection in composing machinery. The standard 
line of the new Cellular Matrix enables us to make many com- 
binations heretofore impossible, and takes care of a class of 
composition which could not be accomplished with the old 
system. 


“Cannot Make it Strong Enough” 
The Wm. F. Fell Company, Philadelphia 


“We do not know whether we can write you a letter strong 
enough to convince you what we think of the Cellular Matrix. 
You know we are replacing the old style mat just as fast as we 
possibly can and there have been times when you could not sup- 
ply them to us fast enough.” 


“Greatest Improvement in Typesetting 
Machinery”’ 


The S. A. Bristol Company, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


‘We consider the Cellular Matrix, taken together with the Low 
Quad attachment, as the greatest improvement in typesetting 
machinery since the advent of the Monotype itself. In them 
you have completely overcome the few faults of the side-hole 
matrices, and removed the last possible objection to machine com- 

sition. The standardization of line, set and case arrangement 
1s a bigimprovement. We see no room for further improvement.” 


‘*‘ The Machine Behind the Men ”’ 


The National Magazine, Boston 


“When a printer finds a good profit in his composing room, 
he would be flint-hearted ledoed if he did not express a grateful 
——— of the machines behind the men that made it all pos- 
sible. Aside from the profitable results of using your ‘Cellular 
Matrices,’ and new equipment, comes that supreme satisfaction 
of good work, and the quiet but effective tribute of satisfied cus- 
tomers, who pay bills without a scowl. Picking up the matter 
printed from the Monotype, you feel you are vin up to the 
slogan of the Monotype Company,—‘The Quality Machine that 
Keeps Prices Up—Coete Down.’ This proposition is the subtle 
margin between success and failure in the “art preservative. 
Since installing double keyboards and the ‘Cellular Matrix,’ we 
feel we have the best that can be procured.” 


‘* We Use No Type But Monotype”’ 
Redfield Brothers, Inc., New York 


“ Last May, to keep up with the improvements being made in 
the Monotype, we had our machines equipped with the Cellular 
Matrices. While our product in the past has always been of a 
high grade, we find that the Cellular Matrices have improved 
this product. We have nothing but good words to say for the 
progressiveness of the Monotype Company in redesigning their 
type faces and giving the printer a splendid selection of faces to 
choose from in equipping their plants. At the present time, we 
use no other body types except Monotype, and to a great extent 
we are using these machines to cast our job type.” 


“As Nearly see Ciaaggettion as Can be 
ur 99 


Hausauer-Jones Printing Company, Buffalo 


“It is now something over three months since we have changed 
over our Monotype plant and secured your latest improvements, 
including the Style D Keyboard, Cellular Matrices and Low Quad 
Molds, and feel confident that we are producing a greater product 
than we could with the old ones. The new Cellular Matrices are 
giving us as nearly perfect composition, we believe, as can be 
secured by any agency, and the Low Quad Molds have eliminated 
all trouble which we ever had in producing good presswork from 
Monotype composition. One of the most striking features re- 
garding the change over in our plant was the exactness with which 
the estimated cost of such change tallied with the actual costs, 
as it was found to be after the change had actually been made.” 


** Increased Efficiency 100 Per Cent”’ 
Democrat Printing & Litho. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


“Since the installation of your ‘DD’ Keyboards, Low Quad 
Molds and Cellular Matrices, the Monotypes have increased in 
efficiency to us at least 100 per cent. In addition to improvin 
its standard on all classes of intricate composition, we also fin 
that, on straight matter, the output is equal, if not more so, in 
average ems per hour than on our linotypes, to say nothing of 
the quality and saving in corrections and press make-ready on 
Monotype matter. “ During our dull season (July and August) we 
close down two of our five machines. Heretofore, we have closed 
down the Monotypes. However, the past season we kept the 
Monot running and closed down the linotypes, and our records 
show that we did the right thing. When additional 


uipment is 
necessary in typesetting machines, we will have more Monotypes.” 
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Any Combination of 


Faces the Job Needs 
in ONE Matrix Case 


The Monotype Cellular Matrix case weighs complete, thirty ounces. 
It will lie on the outstretched hand or slip into a top coat pocket. 

Yet, assembled in that small, light, compact form are the separate 
matrices for 225 characters. Two characters are never driven in the 
same matrix. 

Any combination of faces, special figures, fractions, accents or signs 
you choose can be put up in a single matrix case, to suit the work in 
hand and the convenience of the shop. There are no mechanical 
restrictions whatever in making desired combinations, of the same or 


different point sizes, which ALWAYS LINE AT THE BOTTOM 


when cast on the same body. 


A 
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= 
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: We carry in stock at present the matrices for 925 fonts of type and 
: 
oF 





are cutting new fonts at the rate of about two a week. 


A Cellular Matrix case, containing 225 characters in any face or 
combination of faces you desire, and in any size or combination of sizes 
from 5 point to 12 point can be had complete for $60.00, for use on 
the composing machine to cast type in justified lines. 


The Monotype Matrix Library 
But it must be remembered that every Monotype is ALSO a type 


casting machine—the most serviceable and satisfactory the art has 
ever known. It casts separate, individual type of exactly the same 
quality as the best foundry product. 


A subscription to the Matrix Library enables you to secure the 
matrices of any of our 925 fonts for use on the caster, at the average 
rate of $1.67 per font. 


Tum your pi-box and worn-out faces into fresh, new type! 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S, 




















$15.50 a Week Increase 
in Wages 


A Chicago hand compositor got tired of working for the 
then job scale of $19.50. 

Within the last four years he made the plunge and became 
a student at 


The Inland Printer Technical Srbool 


Since that time his wages have risen steadily until now he is 
earning $35 a week. 


Not everybody can do so well. But any compositor can go part of the road 
this man has traveled. There will be more machines than ever. Make up your mind 
tocatch on. This is the School that will show you how. It has the endorsement of 
the International Typographical Union. 


Send Postal for Booklet ‘* Machine Composition ’’ 
and learn all about the course and what the students say of it. 
The Thompson Typecaster taught without extra charge. 


Inland Printer Technical School 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 










































Floor space 
5x9 feet. 
2 h.-p. 










Builders and Designers of Automatic Printing Machinery 





ROTARY COLOR PRESSES for wrappers, labels, cartons. 

ROTARY PRESSES for publications — folded or flat sheets. 

BED AND PLATEN AUTOMATIC PRESSES for roll or sheet products. 
TICKET PRESSES for transfers — roll or strip tickets, trading stamps. 
CASH-SALES BOOK PRESSES for flat, folded, interleaved books. 


PRESS & MFG. CO. H 
M E | S E L 944-948 Dorchester Ave., BOSTON, MASS, P 














WRAPPING-PAPER PRESSES for roll or sheet products—one or more A M 
colors. 
, ‘ SLITTERS AND REWINDERS for all kinds of roll products. 
One of our Rotary Presses | TOILET PAPER ROLL MACHINES, plain or perforated rolls. —— 
: printing two colors each side | SHEET CUTTERS —from roll; adjustable for various size sheets. 
of web, 4 colors in all, perfo- 

rating and delivering 12,500 Write us principal requirements and output desired and we will send full descriptive data 
folded sheets per hour. i for suitable machines and quote prices. are 
= S| 
ver 
bet 
the 
suc 


1,000 Magazines for Fifty Cents = 


GATHERED, STITCHED AND COVERED ] 














Labor (1) operator ........ =. $3.00 
(1) operator assistant Se a 1.50 
(2) goodfeeders . 2. . 2. 1 es s) OO 
(1) good feeder assistant : os 1.00 ™ 
(1) good take-off. 1.50 See 
$ 10.00 
ere a oe — $ 0.3703 — 
Fixed interest ..... . on $8, 000 6% $ 1.60 
Charges, insurance. . . . . 2%  ~«.54 | 
Depreciation. . . ss st Ss if 
ik. a ad ee Fa Peers 4% 12 _ 
$ 3.59 you 
PerM. .. ee eee dhl of t 


3,000 books per ois X 927, 000 bien per wie. ae eee 





GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
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REVIEW PRINTING & EMBOSSING Co. 501 Soury DearsornSr, CHICAGO. 



















EDDY 
PAPER &)| 
TESTER 


A Money-Saving Device 
for the Printer 











COLOR, finish, feel, and all surface conditions 
are of course apparent to all; but the body” or 


“‘substance”’ of paper, commenly called strength, is sek ‘ 
very difficult to detect unless there be great difference Advertising men draw large salaries. 


between the samples examined. 
The “‘ Eddy Paper Tester’ registers numerically 





They are valuable because they are 





the strength of each sample you examine. With producers — they show actual results on 

such an instrument and your own brains, could you the credit side of the ledger. 
ever = to aes best yrs he — ~~ An advertising man must have a 
rey + Se gee ee ey Seve eee knowledée of printing. What better start 
Write for particulars to could you possibly have than your ex- 
DOBLER & MUDGE perience in the print-shop? The majority 
of successful advertising men in the 

BALTIMORE, MD. country to-day started as printers. 

ae Sere nee If you are ambitious to grow big and 
H. B. LEGGE & Co., 81 Cannon St., London make a large salary, the International 











Correspondence Schools will show you 
how. It requires but a small part of your 
spare time to learn how to write adver- 
tisements— how to select mediums— how 


W to analyze advertising problems — how 
Th C 5 es t Reas On h V to conduct a sales campaign. 

The I. C. S. Advertising Course has 
been prepared after twenty years of ex- 
perience in advertising. The same prin- 
ciples taught in this Course have been 


Peerless applied to the successful advertising of 


this institution. 


M 0 t 0 a. A The Course includes Type Display, 


Copy Writing, Follow-up Systems, Man- 
aging Advertising Appropriations, I]lus- 














you should install PEERLESS MOTORS is because 


of their uniform and economical service. 


are made for all 
printing equipment 


requirements and trating, Mediums, Catalogue and Booklet 
with a full knowl- Writing —each subject being treated by 
edge of what the an expert. 

printer demands. ; 

Our Motor Power To learn more about the I. C. S. Course of 


‘holds down"’ your 
cost of production 
to where it belongs. 

It’s to your inter- 


Advertising, fill in and mail the attached coupon 











est that you know more about our motors. Ask us for booklet. International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 
On ANY POWER PROBLEM write: Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages 


and complete description of your new and complete 


The Peerless Electric Co. Advertising Course. 








Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio Name 
2 No. 
Sales Agencies: St. and No 
CHICAGO, 452 Monadnock Bldg. NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street City diss 














And All Principal Cities 
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Why Waste Money on Poor Electrotypes? 


There is no good argument in defense of using “thin-shell” or cheap electrotypes 
when the very best can be had at the same price. There is but one method of satisfying 
the users of electrotypes, and that is dependable electrotypes and prompt service. 


Do You Know About Our Famous 
Nickeltype Plates? 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the efficiency 
of our nickeltypes and we know there are none better at any 
price. If you have a high-class job in mind, let us submit 
samples of work both by plate and printed results. This will 
tell the story. Nickeltypes are the one certain process of perfect 
and satisfactory reproduction. 


Our Entire Plant is Fully 
Equipped 

with new and modern machinery, and in the hands of expert 
workmen. We are capable of handling your work with ab- 
solute satisfaction. 

Buyers of electrotypes should increase the appearance of 
their product through the use of better electrotypes, and this 
may be accomplished with the American Electrotype service. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753. 


We will call for your business. 





AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 











Our Engineers Will Work 


for You Free 


Let Them Solve Your 


Power Problems 


This embossing press is 
driven by one of our vari- 
able speed motors. Its oper- 
ation requires a wide range 
of speed, which is easily 
obtained by means of the 
controller shown in the illus- 
tration. The press may be 
run at any speed required 
between 200 and 400 r. p. m. 
of the fly-wheel. 


The maximum output 
from printing machinery of 
all kinds can best be ob- 
tained by equipping with 
properly chosen motors and 
controllers, 


Write us. 


Robbins &aMyers 
WV ees 


(Direct Current, All Purposes, 40 to 15 H. P.) 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
1325 Lagonda Avenue, Springfield, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN: 
NEW YORK, 145 Chambers Street ; PHILADELPHIA, 1109 Arch Street ; CHI- 
CAGO, 320 Monadnock Block ; BOSTON, 176 Federal Street; CLEVELAND, 
1408 W. Third Street, N. W.; NEW ORLEANS, 312 Carondelet Street; ST. 
LOUIS, 1120 Pine Street; KANSAS CITY, 930 Wyandotte Street. 








Inks that are used in every country where 
printing is done. 


Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 





Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


Printing 
and Lithographic 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


SPECIAL 
OFF-SET INKS 


New York 


154-6-8 W. 18th Street 
Hellmuth Building 














The World's 
Standard 
Three and 
Four Color 


Process Inks 


Bi-Tones 
that work 
clean to the 
last sheet 


Gold Ink 
worthy of 
the name " Chicago 


No. 605-7-9 S. Clark St. 
Poole Bros. Building 
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THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 35x48 to 14x21 inches. 
THE PRICE IS IN THE MACHINE. 




















CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office 524 West Jackson Boulevard 














“They Are 


Going Some” | || JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 


Six hundred and twenty-two 


Wing-Horton Mailers 
F were sold in 1910. 

They were all sold sub- 
ject to approval, but not a oe 
Mailer was returned. Trade-mark 

They are carried in stock Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
at printers’ supply houses 
throughout the United States 


and Canada. BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 








Full particulars supplied on re- 
quest to any agency, or 


CHAUNCEY WING, Mfr., Greenfield, Mass. 


219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 
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The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Devtacher Burh- und 
Sivindrucker Malcrncn 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 


with many artistic supplements. Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s. 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE + « + BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 


The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Second National Bank Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Bishop’s Order Book 
and Record of Cost 


@ The simplest and most accurate book for keeping 
track of all items of cost of every job done. Each 
book contains 100 leaves, 10x 16, printed and ruled, 
and provides room for entering 3,000 jobs. Strongly 
bound, price $3.00. Fourth edition. 


ETALOGRAPHY 


Treats of the nature and properties of zinc and 
aluminum and their treatment as printing sur- 





HOW faces. Thoroughly practical and invaluable 
alike to the expert and to those taking up 

TO metal-plate printing for the first time. Full 
PRINT particulars of rotary litho and offset litho 
FROM methods and machines; details of special 


processes, plates and solutions. The price is 
METALS 3 /- or $2.00, post free. 

















SOLD BY 
. By ‘Tetedtet eon 
The Inland Printer Company gi. |THE INLAND PRINTER. COMPANY 
icago 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
JUST OUT The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO — 26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 
$1.50 each part. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS—three series, 24 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. 


TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS—‘“he newest of labels—ts plates in color, 
$3.00. 


The National Lithographer’s 
Sample Book of 
ie STUDIES” — by Ferd Wiist — second series, 24 plates, 


Offset Printing — 


ORDER Sent Postpaid on Receipt of LIMITED oD 
EARLY EDITION FREIE KUNSTE 


50 Cents —SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION— 


Every Lithographer and Printer Wants It This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy, 25 cents. 


THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER Y, 25 conte, 
150 Nassau Street, New York JOSEF HEIM - - - - = - Vienna VI./i Austria 








PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


hote Scale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 


Established January, 1894. 


PROCESS 






ENGRAVER'S 


MONTHLY 
Bos er 





No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate. 
SIMPLE — ACCURATE. 


Being transparent, may be rece upon proofs 
of cuts, etc., and number of square inches de- 
termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 


=e! 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
i . e that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inlan d Printer Co. Geo. RouTLepGE& Sons, Lr. | 74 Sane Hii: | Lonpon, EC: 


632 Sherman Street . . . . CHICAGO AMERICAN AGENTS: 
1729 Tribune Bu:'ding, NEW YORK Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, New York 
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—f 
Save Time and 
Expense 


by installing the 


Mechanical Chalk Relief 
Overlay Process 


at your plant. 


“Shop right”? to manufacture and use the 
Overlay granted to employing printers. 

No unusual skill is required to produce the 
Overlay. It is merely necessary to make a print 
on both sides of the Overlay Board and to pass 
same through a weak etching solution. 

Overlay produced at “40 of a cent per square 
inch for material, plus labor. 

Printing results are far superior to those 
obtained with the aid of any other overlay method. 





Any additional information desired furnished by 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


General Representatives 
183 William Street, New York, N. Y. 

















TITANIC 
BOND 


The only way to know 
all its merits is to use 
it. Then youwill keep 
onusing it. Wecould 
te// you about its 
strength, rattle, color 
and texture— but try 
it and you will know. 


Bond and linen finish, in white and at- 
tractive colors, useful sizes and weights. 


For Samples and Prices Write to 


PARSONS TRADING CO. 


20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 


London Sydney Mexico 
Bombay Melbourne Buenos Aires 
Cape Town Wellington Havana 

















The CLEVELAND FOLDER 


THE EFFICIENT PARALLEL, OBLONG, 
AND RIGHT-ANGLE FOLDER 


— Perfect Register 
— Highest Speed. 


—Greatest Range of Sizes. Sheets 2x3 
to 19% x 38. 


— Largest Variety of Folds. 
— No Tapes—No Knives used in Folding. 
— Endorsed by Repeat Orders. 


— Installed on an UnconditionalGuarantee 
of Absolute Satisfaction. 


The Cleveland Folding 
Machine Company 
717 Lakeside Ave.. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























Heelies 








Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 
France 
Belgium 


Do You Want 


an Accurate 
Stapler P 


Before you purchase an- 
other stapling machine, you 
will never regret having 
investigated the recently 

improved 


Acme 


Binder 
No. 6 


Its scientific con- 
struction and its up-to- 
date improvements all 
go to make a satisfac- 
tory stapler, 

The ‘‘ Acme”’ keeps 
down your cost of pro- 
duction in the bindery 
depariment, Its work- 
ing is smooth, rapid, 
and its range of purpose 
makes the ‘ Acme” a 
popular bindery 
necessity. 

For sale by printers’ 
supply houses through- 
out the United States. 


Let us send you 
Sull particulars. 


The Acme 
Staple Machine 
Co., Ltd., 

112 North Ninth St., 
Camden, N. J. 








HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








“Hoole” 
Check 
End-Name 
Printing 
Machine 


A Job of 500 End-Names can be set up and run 
off on the “‘ HOOLE” Check End-Name Printing 
Machine at a cost of nine cents, and the work will 
equal that of the printing-press. Let us refer you to 
concerns who are getting the above results. 








Manufacturers of 


End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 














GENES 


fey THE ZEES 


HOR years the 

} genius of many 

inventors has 

been devoted to 

finding a mechanical proc- 
ess of reproducing articles or pictures in 
full color. Many and many have been 
the experiments, and many have been the 
failures. Within very recent times, how- 
ever, wonderful advances have been made 
in the art of color reproduction—so won- 
derful, in fact, as to make the process a 

commercial possibility. 

Nowadays, prints are reproduced in 
any quantity showing goods of any char- 
acter, or pictures, or whatever it may be, 
just as they look in the originals. Mer- 
chants can now, by means of color print- 
ing, send catalogues through the mails at 
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the cost of but a few cents 

per copy, showing their 

goods exactly as they are, 

placing their entire line in 

the hands of possible buy- 
ers, at their homes, permitting careful in- 
spections and selections at any time. In 
other words, the merchant to-day can send 
a line of samples, just like the goods them- 
selves, to thousands of different customers 
and leave them there indefinitely, where 
they may create sales at any time. 

A trip through a plant specially fitted 
for the reproduction of color is an espe- 
cially interesting experience. Come with 
us through one of the representative 
plants, that of the Zeese-Wilkinson Co., 
of 213 East Twenty-fourth street. New 
York. They are specialists in the field of 
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color plate engraving and color printing, and you will get an idea here of the im- 
mense amount of detail and expert knowledge required to make perfect reproduc- 
tions possible. 

Concentration is the order of the day. It is the proper and logical way of de- 
veloping efficiency. Hence the Zeese-Wilkinson Co. specialize. They employ none 
but experts in some particular branch of the service, who concentrate their whole 
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attention upon their specialty. The plant comprises executive offices and all neces- 
sary departments for the perfect execution of color work, as illustrated here. It 
is in a modern building, up to date in every particular, devoted wholly to the ex- 
ecution of color reproductions, either in their entirety or in part; plates only, or 
printing any plates that are available, though placing your complete order with 
them, assures perfect results, prevents the plate-maker claiming the printer didn’t 
know his business, or the printer’s claim of unsatisfactory plates. 

Upon receipt of an order, and before being put in work, the job is fully planned 
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ETCHING AND FINISHING ROOM 





NORTH EXPOSED PROOVING ROOM 


so that its execution may be accomplished without confusion, delay or error. Work 
intended for the Plate Department is sent there, with full information attached, and 
the various processes of its manufacture must be approved, step by step, by the man- 
ager of the department before sending out for approval. In this department are 
reproductions of wonderful paintings by noted masters, side by side with reproduc- 
tions of rugs or decorated china, or illustrations for stories; in fact, anything that 
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has color in it. 
The same careful attention is given to orders intended for the Printing De- 


partment, where only cylinder presses of all sizes are used. Here are sheets of 
beautiful pottery, intended for a dictionary. A little further on is a catalogue to 
be used by a manufacturer of inks. His packages are illustrated just the way the 
buyer receives them. One hundred thousand customers will have samples in print 
of his entire line. Further on, a rug manufacturer is having a reproduction of a 
handsome rug made; it is a new creation entirely; he will send ten thousand cus- 
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tomers a perfect picture of just the colors embodied in that rug, yet he has but one 
actual sample. On another press are sheets showing a line of the coming season’s 
fashions—beautifully arrayed women, exhibiting not only the latest cut, but the 
colors and details as well. The manufacturer of these gowns will send samples to 
a million of his customers. Without the color process, his sales could only be made 
to a fraction of the million. 

The thousands or millions of color reproductions, real samples of anything they 
reproduce, can be made and placed in the hands of customers within a remarkably 
short time, so complete and responsive is this method of manufacture. 

The examples in this insert illustrate the beauties of the process employed by 
the Zeese-Wilkinson Co. Note the accuracy of the work, texture and depth of 
color; see how realistic and beautiful the results; every detail is clear and distinct, 
and this method of reproduction will reproduce anything just as perfectly. 

The Zeese-Wilkinson Co. maintain a very complete service department. Here 
full information, estimates and samples covering any particular line can be had on 
request; and not only that, but their experts are prepared to assist you in the prep- 
aration of copy, or with advice on how to proceed with the manufacture of anything 
in the shape of a catalogue, folder, leaflet, hanger, or book, showing in life- 
like reproduction the article you are interested in, producing perfect results at the 
smallest expense and in the most reliable and prompt manner. 

The man who has something to sell cannot, if he will succeed, overlook this 
open door to trade all over the universe; trade that is accomplished without the 
aid of salesmen or an actual sample; trade that calls only for the aid that he can 
get from perfect color reproductions and perfect printing, as executed day in and 
day out by the Zeese- Wilkinson Co., of New York City, who specialize not only in 
color reproductions—and anything under the sun can be reproduced in color—but 
in dependable, intelligent and perfect service as well. 
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The Duplex Junior 
Flat-Bed Perfecting Press 


E are happy to announce that we are bringing 

out a very simple but very efficient Flat-Bed 
Perfecting Press especially designed for that class 
of newspapers whose circulation hardly justifies the 
installation of our well-known rapid Flat-Bed Per- 
fector, but which is too large to be satisfactorily 
cared for on a hand-fed machine. 


This press will embody the best features of our 
higher-priced machine, now familiar to publishers 
throughout the world, and will be constructed with 
the skill and superior knowledge of the require- 
ments of flat-bed perfecting machines, acquired by 
more than twenty-five years of successful experience. 


The workmanship will be of the “DUPLEX 
QUALITY,” now the recognized standard of 


excellence. 
It will print either four, six or eight pages. 


The speed will be about 4,000 per hour. 


THE PRICE WILL BE $3,500 


Duplex Printing Press Company 


Main Office and Works: 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
LONDON PARIS 
Linotype & Machinery Ltd. NEW YORK Linotype & Machinery Ltd. 
188 Fleet Street, E. C. World Building 10 Rue de Valois 


General Agents for Canada: Miller & Richard 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Expert's Hdea for a Printer’s 
Christmas Gift 


Says Leo Smith, an apprentice, of Galion, Ohio: 


“‘The greatest good the manager can do for 
an apprentice is to subscribe for The Inland 
Printer and give it to him.” 


This is expert knowledge, for Leo is an earnest 
apprentice and knows what all apprentices need 
and many of them desire. He mentions The Inland 
Printer because it is the only technical journal that 
systematically and directly talks to and for the 
apprentices. 

Now, Mr. Employer, if you are going to give a 
Christmas gift to your apprentices, remember that 
The Inland Printer is positively the best gift you can 
bestow. It will prove a daily good to the recipient, 
as well as a frequent reminder of the donor’s 
interest in him. 

The idea of making The Inland Printer a Christ- 
mas gift need not stop with apprentices. With 
pleasurable results, it could be extended to journey- 
men or department heads. 

Send the names of those you want to remember 
in this way and wewill, at the right time, notify them 
of what you have done by sending an appropriate 
Christmas card. 





The Inland Printer for one year means more than 
2,000 pages of ideaful information for graphic arts- 
men, and costs only $3—less than a cent a day. 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SOUTH SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Miller Saw- Trimmer 


A Standardizing Machine for the Printer 








Enters your composing-room with a bank roll. 
Pays off every time you start the motor. 
Always ready when you want it. 


Write for new illustrated price-list. 





EASY TO OPERATE EASY TO BUY EASY TO PAY FOR 





. 7 i 
815 East Superior Street Mitter Saw-Trmmers are fully 


Miller Saw - Trimmer Co., Alma, Mich. 7 covered by U. S. and foreign pat 


ents and pending applications. 





TELL YOUR TROUBLES TO DROUET 


Send samples of your difficult forms to 

Henry Drouet, Sales Agent, No. 217 Marbridge 

Building, Broadway and 34th Street, New York, 

and let us show you how easily and economically 
they can be produced. 


NO EXPENSE EXCEPT THE STAMP 


The New Era Press is the fastest bed and 
platen press in the world, prints in any 
number of colors, both sides. Also cuts, folds, 

perforates at one operation. | 


Its guarantee — Built by The Regina Company. 








WOOD TYPE 


(Wood Type Series 65 —6 line) 


We manufacture wood type of absolute perfection in point of uniformity, height and line. No underlaying necessary when you use 
ourmake, Our Wood Type is cut on solid grained end wood, specially imported for the purpose, and is made doubly durable by 
putting it through a special oil process to preserve against possible dampness. Wood Type is lighter in weight and cheaper in price than 
metaltype. Our newcatalogue showing modern type faces nowready. You should look it over and investigate the merits of our proposition. 


EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE COMPANY 


Office and Factory: 71 Kennett Avenue WOODHAVEN, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Customer’s Viewpoint 


It means everything to you whether your customer views 
your place as one where he can get the best the world affords, 






Appearance of Our Neat 
ards in Case 





STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 
&.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILDING 

. eae CHICAGO 






or as a place merely where printing may be bought. Your 
active pushing of the sale of 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


not only gives your customer the right viewpoint, but it pays 
an average monthly profit, according to our records, of about 
$75 per month. If you are in business to make the most ina 
legitimate way, then you can not afford tp ignore such an oppor- 
tunity for increased profits. Our aggressive and widespread 
advertising, backed by the tremendous merit of the article, has 
created a most active demand for these cards everywhere. Send 
for sample cards, and detach them one by one as they are reg- 
ularly used, and note their unique perfection. You ought not 
only sell them; you ought to use them in your business. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1858 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 


52-54 East Adams Street Chicago 





Read This, Brother 


Before You Turn the Page 





DURIN G the past year we sold 721 
motors to printers throughout the 

country. What do you suppose is the 

reason for this universal demand? 


Answer: —(1) The quality of our 
products. (2) Our knowledge of print- 
ing-press requirements. (3) The high 
reputation which Triumph motors 
enjoy. 

One printer tells another about the 
nice results he is getting, and soon we 
have another satisfied customer. If 
in need of equipment, write us for 


Bulletin 381 P. 





The Triumph Electric Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


























The Universal Type Maker 


| . : is an ideal adjunct to the 
modern shop that counts 
the cost. 


It produces a continuous 
supply of perfect display 
type either as a by-prod- 
uct or at a very low 
actual cost. 


Address for Details 


) Universal Type-Making Machine Co. 


321-323 North Sheldon Street, Chicago 






































Over 5,000 of America’s Best Printers and Publishers 
Using Our Metallic Inks Exclusively. 


Gold and Silver Inks 


That Work and Print Right 


Gold in various shades — copper, aluminum (silver) and col- 
ored bronze inks. Print on coated stock, such as enamel book, 
coated litho or plate, and glaze or flint papers, coated or enamel 
card stocks, imported bag papers (transparent parchmyn paper), 


“eo inks work on job, cylinder or rotary presses and ‘do not 
pack.” Print fine rule and type as well as “ solids.”’ 

Retain the. luster and brilliancy of bronze. In many instances 
superior to bronze work, giving clean, bright results, working 
over other inks, or can be used as a “base,” giving perfect 
results to other colors. 


BETTER THAN BRONZE 


Our new process gold and aluminum inks give remarkable 
results on all rough covers, bonds and linens, wood and cloth 
stocks, and deliver a clean job at less cost — and, best of all, 
quickly. 

We wish it understood by the printing fraternity that we are 
the original inventors and sole manufacturers of these inks, this 
process and accessories. 

There are many very inferior imitations of our inks being 
advertised and ‘‘ peddled” by would-be gold-ink concerns that 
have passed into the decade since our goods and improved meth- 
ods have come on the market. Some even copy our advertis- 
ing matter. However, we trust the intelligent printer and press- 
man will investigate and avoid getting “stung.” A comparison 
of the results with our inks against any and all others is all 
we ask. 

Our inks are fully guaranteed to do all we claim. 





Write for Specimens and Literature Giving full Details and Prices 


The Sleight Metallic Ink Company 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers 
Chicago Office New York City 
538 So. Dearborn St. 154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
Factory Office, 5907 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





UNSURPASSED PROOFS 


of 
TYPE FORMS 


in the least 
possible time 
and at small 
expense 
is 
the 
VERDICT of 
the Users of 
Shniedewend’s 
Printers’ 
Proof Press. 


Full Information will be sent upon request to 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 


_627 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Also New York Machinery Co., tor Beekman Street, New York City. 
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Westinghouse Motor Driving 2-color Michle Press 


Get rid of your shafting and 
belts by using 


Westinghouse Motors 


direct connected to your presses and 
other printing machines. The ap- 
plication of electric motors direct to 
machines puts an end to all trans- 
mission troubles and losses, and does 
away with all the dirt and grease 
attending mechanical drive. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 











READ WHAT 


Ward & Shaw, “'3i2"" 


Have to Say About 
The American Folder 


September I, 1911 





The American Folding Machine Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen — You have asked us to give you our can- 
did opinion in regard to the American Folding Machine 
which you placed in our factory last February on a thirty- 
day trial, and for which we paid you March I6th. Before 
we allowed you to install this machine we were prejudiced 
as regards to what it would do; you claim so much for it. 

After operating it for two weeks, we were so well 
pleased with it that we decided to keep it, but did not 
tell you so. We now take pleasure in stating that for the 
price we think it is the best money-making machine we have 
in our plant. In addition to being a good investment it is a 
great relief to be able to do away with hand-folding. 

You should have no trouble whatever in placing this 
machine in every well-managed printing plant in America. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) T. C. Ward WARD & SHAW 


The American Folding Machine 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Toronto Type Foundry Co., Toronto, Ont., Canadian Agents 








Booklet and other descriptive matter sent on application 




















MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO’S 


ENLARGED IRON FURNITURE 


Cut with the same 
accuracy as our 
labor-saving iron 

furniture. Made in 

widths from 15 to 
60 ems and in 
lengths from 15 
to 120 ems. 
Lightness, 
Strength, 
Accuracy, 
Durability 
combined in our 
lron Furniture. 

Worth while to test 
it. Big lot in use. 

Saves trouble 
and time. 





















GOOD PROOFS 


WITH OUR HAND PRESSES 
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Heavy and Extra Heavy for 
Printers and Photo-Engravers 


WE ALSO MAKE 
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Paper Cutters 
Iron Imposing Surfaces 
Patent Steel Furniture 
Iron Bases 
Patent Cylinder Press Locks 
And Other Goods 





Send for Circulars and Prices 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Middletown, New York 


























Y) Watson Motors 


For Printing Economy 


Don’t ‘‘ lose out ’’ on good printing contracts because pro- 
duction-cost makes your figures too high, 

You can reduce that cost by the installation of 
better power equipment. Watson direct-connected 
motors hold a distinct advantage over the old shaft- 
ing and belt method. 

You don’t have to stand the expense of lost power 
or space. There's a Watson suited to every type of printing and bind- 
ing machinery. We'll tell you why you need a Watson. Watsons are 
built in 4% to 45 h.-p. sizes for direct and alternating current service. 


Write for our catalog and send us your requirements 


MECHANICAL APPLIANCE COMPANY 


Department B Milwaukee, Wis. 





ee rem Eagle Printing 
Paralyze Competition | | 24 cit street, New York 


with our extensive line of 





° Why are Eagle inks first con- 

f arnation Bond sidered when inks are wanted 
for wet printing? It’s the 

Case lots 5c. lb. “know how” and quality. 


: . . : : Allow us to refer you to some 
Il standard d ht ried. White and a wide range : 
ee ee ee . of the BIG ONES using our 


of colors. 





Let us mail to you liberal sample:. inks. It will surprise you. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. Western Branch: Fastory: 
514-522 Sherman Street, Chicago 705 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. Jersey City, N. J. 























C&P = Of Interest to Every Printer 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE 
NEW SERIES PRESS 


meets the demand among printers for greater efficiency. 
In addition to the popular features found on all C. & P. 
presses, attention is called to the 


MODERN DESIGN and construction of the New 
Series Press. Perfect distribution of metal and parts 
will appeal to discerning printers. 
CONVENIENCE — Greater convenience and ease 
of operation are attained by building the press lower. 
The fly-wheel is smaller and less in the way. 
MORE RIGID— Every opportunity for improvement 
has been taken advantage of, even to milling the bottom 
of the feet to lessen vibration. Heavier cam-wheels 
make a more rigid impression. 
SAFETY has been considered in the addition of a 
gear guard, which also will save much spoilage of stock. 
These are a few advantages. Details will be cheerfully 
furnished. 

SEND TO-DAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS “ Chandler &¥ Price Style? 


— The Chandler &§ Price ca. Cleveland, Ohio 2; oe 
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Monitor Success 


The No. | Monitor Wire Stitcher is the only 
stitcher that will successfully stitch from two 
sheets to % inch, and use No. 30 wire. 


We will put this machine on trial against any 
stitcher in the world. 
ud he 
Latham's No. | S@ i 


20th Century FF gf) 
Monitor Wire , 
Stitcher. 


Are you willing to give it a trial > 
More Monitors in use than all other makes 
combined. 


FEATURES : 
Uses wire No. 25 to No. 30 round and No. 20x25 flat. 
Can be used for flat or saddle stitch. 


No change of parts for different thicknesses of work. 


We furnish complete bindery outfis. Write us for estimates, 


Manufactured by 


Latham Machinery Company 


306 South Canal Street, Chicago 
New York, 8 Reade Street Boston, 130 Pearl Street 














CART TONS OF CARTONS 


FROM THIS PRESS IN A MONTH’S RUN—IN ONE, 
TWO, THREE OR FOUR COLORS. PRINTS, CUTS 
AND CREASES FROM THE ROLL— ONE OPERATION 
' CLEAR 
COLOR 
CLEAN CUT 


; CLOSE 
REGISTER 


KIDDER PRESS CO. Main Office and Works: DOVER, N. H. 


New York Office: 261 Broadway GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 


Canada: The J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto Great Britain : John Haddon & Co,, London South America: J. Wassermann & Co., Buenos Aires ; 
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PARUINGTaINGBINIKES 


PHILADELPHIA NEWYORK CHICAGO BALTIMORE 
SAN FRANCISCO ST.LOUIS CLEVELAND BOSTON 


























A PRINTING JOB IS AS GOOD AS THE INK 
THAT PRODUCED IT. 


MORAL: FOR GOOD PRINTING 
GET GOOD INK. 








For better printing get better ink. 
For the best printing get 


ENEU BLACK 
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CHAS. ENEU JOHNSON & CO. 


Philadelphia Cleveland St. Louis New York 
San Francisco Baltimore Chicago Boston 
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Jno Autopress Campany, September 29th, 1911. 


New York City. 


Gentlemen: 

I have your favor commenting on the fact that we have never sent you a testi- 
sonial for the Autopress. 

Now, why should I? So far in my life I have done my best to establish a 

tation for veracity and here you came along and want me to ruin that reputation 

in @ single letter. Don't you know that the man who has an Autopress needs no letter 
of recommendation, and what is vitally important to me, if I should ever cut loose and 
write what I honestly think about the press, I should immediately be classed with 
Baron Munchausen by all printers who have not got Autopresses. Why should I make 
syself out a monumental liar just to help you sell more presses? 


Once I had a dream that I was in a sort of printers’ heaven. All one had to 
do when an order came in was to put the copy in the top of a hopper, push a button, 
pull out a drawer at the bottom and take out the job all done. I woke up and found 
it was only a dream. However, the Autopress always reminds me of that dream. 


Maybe the above sounds as I were trying to be humorous. I'm not, in fact 
never more serious in my life. 4 


We are just finishing a four million run of circulars, sheet 10 1/2 by 12 1/2, 
half tones and type with delicate half tone screen border effect. Changes in the form 
every few thousand, making it an impracticable job to run with duplicate forms on a 
large sheet on big cylinders. For some time we have been running the press 22 hours 
per dsy in order to finish this run on time. During all this long run we have spent 
no money for repairs on the press. The quality of the work has been much superior to 
that cbtained a year ago on the same job handled on a large cylinder, when we handled 
the work in a different manner as we then had no Autopress. 


The Autopress is unique in design, conscientiously constructed from good 
saterials, simple in operation, considering what it will do, and we are constantly 
incited to fresh admiration for the careful attention given to the designing and 
making of even the amallest details, 


Any printer who has or who can get a sufficient volume of work of the size 
and character to which this press is adapted and who will give it intelligent handling 
can sake no mistake in buying it. 


As I wrote to one printer who asked sy opinion, the question is not, will 
the Autopress do what the makers claim, but have you got the work to keep it going? 
Te only unprofitable Autopress is the one that is standing still or the one that is 
is kept in operation by ruinous cutting of prices. 


With kind regards, I ap,  V; ‘ours, 
nh Z Ce 
ZF 4; 
Pres. The kers Publishing Co. 


MR. THOMAS, whose letter appears above, is not 
only the head of one of the foremost printing houses 
in this country but is also an inventor of high 
achievement along printing press lines whose abil- 
ity is recognized throughout the trade. 


5000 Per Hour 


from 


Type or Flat Plates 


Sold on Easy Terms 


You ought to know about the Autopress and its re- 
markable capacity. Send today for particulars. 


Hundreds of 


Autopresses 
in use now in 


The United States 
and Abroad 


furnish incontestible proof of the 
utility and money-making powers 
of this machine. 


The accompanying letter is only 
one of hundreds of similar expres- 
sions from representative printers 
who have bought and paid for their 
Autopresses. Read it. It shows you 
the way to extraordinary economy 
in job work production of every 
class and character, from the lowest 
grades to the finest color work. 


Progressive printers everywhere 
are installing Autopresses now. 
Speed, quality, economy, increased 
business, lowered costs and en- 
larged profits follow. 


You 


WILL put in an Autopress. 
Better put one in now. It 
will make more money 
for you than any ma- 
chine you’ve got or can 





Tae Aurepress ©MpaNny 


299 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO, 431 S. Dearborn St- SAN FRANCISCO, Phelan Bldg. 
TLANTA, GA., Rhodes Bldg. BOSTON, 176 Federal St. 
ONDON, ENG., 85 Fleet St. TORONTO, CAN., Carlaw Ave. 


THE AUTOPRESS 
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Roller Embossing Machine 
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Century Bronzing Machine 
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A Typecaster Worth 
$10,000.00 


- Read this extract from the 
“Printing Trade News.” 





Peterson & Kimball Co., Chicago, has increased its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $40,000. The company has tripled its capacity in a year. 
Promptness in filling orders and a general effort to keep up a high stand- 
ard of service are the causes which brought success. Mr. Kimball has 
high praise for a Thompson Typecaster which they use, saying he would 
not take $10,000 for it if he could not get another. It has given them 
twenty tons of brand-new type from old metal and enabled them to keep 
an immense amount of standing matter, while full cases prevent picking 
and useless distribution. It also does away with broken and bad letters, 
turning out fine printing and decreasing composing-room costs. 


— Printing Trade News. 











@You can rent a Thompson Typecaster, and all 
rentals paid will apply on the purchase price if 
bought within three months. 


@ Try it out in your own plant and you will never 
need to buy type again. 


@ We furnish all sizes and faces of matrices at $2 
per font. Linotype matrices used interchangeably. 


@ Endorsed and sold by Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company and by the manufacturers. 





Thompson Type Machine Company 
624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 
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Set in type made by the Thompson Typecaster. Border from Linotype Matrices. 
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Clearface Heavy 


72 Point 


8A $775 4a $5 35 


MEND Report 


3A $635 4a $450 $1085 


Stronger CHIME 


3A $415 5a$335 $750 


BRIGHT Enterprises 


3A $325 6a$320 $645 


Determined MECHANIC 


4A $265 7a$255 $520 


MODERNIZED Construction 


30 Point 5A $220 8a$205 $425 


ACQUIRED MINES 
Secured Equipment 


24 Point 6a$170 lla$180 $350 


REBOUND MAGAZINE 
Contains Unusual Story 


18 Point 8A $150 16a$175 $3 25 


PROMINENT WORK NOTED 
Paper Mentioned Typography 


14 Point 12A $135 24a$165 $300 


SCIENTIFIC PRINTERS REQUIRED 
Employer Bought Economic Material 


12 Point 16A $135 29a$140 $2% 


REAL ART HIGHLY PLEASED 
Strictly Plain Typography Used 
Economical Reasons Prominent 
Financial $1234567890 Result 


10 Point 16A $115 32a$135 $250 


ORIGINAL METHOD EXPLAINED 
Proportions Determined with Care 
Law Regarding Harmony Reviewed 
Handsome Margin Secured Reward 


8 Point 19A $105 38a$120 $225 


MINERALS FOUND IN GREAT MOUNTAIN 
Young Typographers Studying Type Science 
Advertising Requirements Plainly Answered 
One Design Received Higher Commendation 


6 Point 24A $095 47a$105 $200 


THIRTY MEXICANS DISTRIBUTED PROVISIONS 
Healthy and Muscular Printer Sailed Before the Time 
Unfriendly Roustabout Discrediting Rube Compositor 

Some Magnificent $1234567890 Printing Arranged 


American Type Founders Company 


ORIGINATOR OF THE CLEARFACE FAMILY 

















Our Plan of Installation 


Is Worth 
Looking 
Into 





We have two 
methods of help- 
ing you get start- 
ed. You need 
have no care, for 
once this machine 
is set in operation 
you can then 
judge its power to 
pay for itself. 


Made for pro- 
duction of high- 
class commercial 
and social station- 
ery, plate work, 
built to fill the re- 

}\ quirements of the 
i] present-day de- 
mands of the en- 

| graver and printer. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 


ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENT 


MOTORS 


THE MOTORS THAT PRINTERS USE 


Round Type Motor Belted to Wood and Nathan’s High Speed Automatic Job Press 


We will make recommendations leading to an increased out- 
put at decreased power cost. Equipment specifica- 


tions —“- cot of on on your part. 
riptive Bulletin No, 2194 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICES: 
527-531 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Engravers’ all "Priasens' ahinas Co., Inc. 
108 Fulton Street, New York City, N. Y. 























Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 


Steel Die Gloss and Dull Finish 
Stamping Inks 








Not to use D. H. & R. Stamping Inks is like trying to do 
business without the telephone or increase it without advertising. 
Make a comparison of D.H. R. Stamping Ink by running 
your presses with them for a month and see the saving on your 
ink bills, also the better and larger output from your presses. 
D.H.R. Super Gloss Embossing Varnish makes your inks 
dry hard with a high gloss, prevents offsetting and sly wiping. 


Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 


PHILADELPHIA 
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A Quality That Leaves Nothing to Be Desired 


Velvo-Enamel Offers the Publisher and 
printer absolute relief and immunity from all 
coated paper troubles. The soft, velvety sur- 
face, the evenness of coating on both sides of 
the sheets, the good color, and the firmness of 
the coating (which prevents “ picking”), and 
the excellent wearing qualities, proclaim it to 
be a paper away out of the ordinary. 


Our color catalogue, showing various tests 
and printing effects in black and in colors, 
shows how an enameled paper should work 
under all conditions. 





We carry the largest stock of Enamel Book, S. & S. C., and 
Machine Finish Book Paper in Chicago, ready for quick 
delivery, in case lots or more, in standard sizes and weights. 





West Virginia Pulp ¢@ Paper Co. 


(Incorporated ) 


General Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Western Sales Office: 
Printers’ Building, Sherman and Polk Sts., Chicago 


Mills at Tyrone, Pa.; Piedmont, W. Va.; Luke, Md. ; 
Davis, W. Va.; Covington, Va.; Duncan Mills, 
Mechanicsville, N. Y.; Williamsburg, Pa. 


Cable Address: ‘“‘ Pulpmont, New York.” A. I. and A. B. C. Codes Used. 
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—And for the Popular 
Demand 


A paper meeting the varied needs of the printer — 
an intermediate grade possessing all of the essential 


qualities of a high-priced paper, such as high-grade | 


uniform printing surface, good strength and folding 
qualities, yet at a price interesting to both printer and 
consumer. 

This paper is especially adapted for fine catalogues, 
colorwork —in fact any high-class work requiring the 
printer to deliver the job complete and in a most satisfac- 
tory manner at a popular price to satisfy the consumer. 


This decidedly successful and popular 


$Hlarquette Enamel 


is carried in large quantities in our Chicago warehouse 
ready for quick delivery in standard sizes and weights, 
in case lots or more. 





The results to be had from the use of this inter- 
mediate grade of Marquette Enamel are surprising, 
and the printer or user of “a full value” book paper 
should secure a liberal sample and make the test. 


‘West Virginia Pulp (@ Paper Co. 


(Incorporated ) 


General Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Western Sales Office: 
Printers’ Building, Sherman and Polk Sts., Chicago 


Mills at Tyrone, Pa.; Piedmont, W. Va.; Luke, Md.; 
Davis, W. Va.; Covington, Va.; Duncan Mills, 
Mechanicsville, N. Y. ; Williamsburg, Pa. 


Cable Address: “‘Pulpmont, New York.” A. I. and A. B. C. Codes Used. 
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“No Printing Office 
Could Afford to Be 
Without Them at 


Twice the Price” 


says R. M. London, proprietor of the London 
Printery, Rock Hill, N. C., in speaking of the 


KIMBLE 


Single-phase A. C. 
Variable Speed 
Printing Press 


MOTORS 


“TI have one of your % h.-p. motors running a 7x II 
Pearl press, and it has proved very satisfactory during 
the two or more years I have used it,’’ writes 


Geo. C. Hicks, of Berlin, Wis. 


“Tt is the only motor for the printer!” exclaims 
Geo. A. Reppert, of Monessen, Pa. 


Why these bouquets ? 
and dozens more like them ? 


BECAUSE KIMBLE VARIABLE 
SPEED, Printing Press Motors make the press 


‘*Go Fast or Slow 
With a Touch of the Toe” 


and when speed is reduced, operating cost is 
reduced by just that much. This is true of no 
other motor in the world ! 

The reason is that slowing down on a Kimble 
Motor is not a matter of ‘‘putting on brakes,” 
but of cutting off current. In other words, every 
watt of current is put to useful work and none is 
wasted in starting coils, resistance coils, com- 
pensating coils or other juice eaters. 


A motor for every machine in your shop: 

Variable speed, single-phase, A. C.. friction 
drive, % h.-p. to % h.-p. for jobbers. 

Same type, beli drive, %4 h.-p. to 3 h.-p. for 
extra large jobbers or ponies. 

Variable or constant speed, polyphase, A. C., 
up to 7% h.-p. for cylinder presses, cut- 
ters, folders, linotypes, stitchers, etc. 


All Made Specially for the Printer and All 
GUARANTEED FOR TWO YEARS 


‘*Kimble-ize Your Shop & Paralyze Your Power Bill’’ 





Send for estimate, naming makes and sizes of machines. 


Kimble Electric Company 


1125 Washington Boulevard Chicago 











NOW 
Is 


Your Opportunity 


to Learn Estimating 
by Mail 


WHY REMAIN in the mechanical end of 
the printing business when you can 
educate yourself in the profit end of 
the business ? 

AS A SUPERINTENDENT OR FORE- 
MAN, you have reached the limit of 
both salary and position. 

AS AN ESTIMATOR, you are more 
valuable to your employer and can 
command a higher salary. 

THOUSANDS of printing concerns all 
over the country are on the lookout for 
competent estimators, and — 

ORGANIZATIONS are trying hard to 
find competent men to supply the 
demand. 

ANY PRINTING HOUSE employee with 
average intelligence can master the art 
of estimating as taught in our Simpli- 


fied Method by Mail. 


Full course of 12 lessons in 6 months for 
$25.00 —$10.00 down—$5.00 per month 


for 3 months. 


VALUABLE KEY SHEETS with each 


lesson and general information on Costs. 


Students are taught to estimate correctly on: 
Composition Stock 
Make-up Press Running 
Lock-up Ink 
Electrotyping Binding 
Engraving Packing 
Make-ready Delivery 


STUDY ESTIMATING BY MAIL! It is 
the most satisfactory method, for a stu- 
dent need not neglect his regular work. 





Send for Enrollment Blank 





THE MASTER PRINTER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1001 Chestnut Street 


| 














PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
































HE ONLY REASON it is possible to sell some two-revolution presses under a guarantee 
as to register is because ‘‘ perfect’? register on one man’s work would not be approxi- 
mate register on some other work. There is machinery sold for printing purposes under 
a guarantee as to register and these machines do not even have grippers with which to 

i hold-the sheet. Such a press will feed the sheet to the cylinder by means ofa roller and 
hold it in place and deliver it by means of tapes, And printers and publishers will tell 

# you that the press registers ‘‘perfectly.”” Between this kind of register and Cottrell 

: : =! register there are some hundreds of degrees of perfection—all depending on the point of 
view. The Cottrell Two-Revolution Press has a reputation among discriminating printers for providing ac- 
curate register for a period from three to five times as long as any other make of press. The reason is not hard — 
_- to find because the Cottrell uses a bed movement which has been tested out by time on all classes of work — 

fed bere nas cae era a arma in ieshantieus rey ye The 





The only Bed Drive which is in control of 
the Bed at all times. A feature absolutely 
essential where Accurate Register is desired 





‘think the way some b is annually that 
ae "buying presses on the same basis they buy their motor cars. becom sea. 8 
_ this question of bed movements. Ba how seen ee rer ee 
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General Selling Agents 


Keystone Gype Foundry || C. 33. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


Pbiladelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit Works: Westerly, HK. J. 
i ee 
279 Dearborn Street. Chicago 

















Set in Keystone’s Washington Text and Dickens with 20th Century Initial Series 1 and 24 Point Holly Border No. 6. Printed on a No. 5 Cottrell 


























Obe Washington Gext Series 


PATENTED IN THE UNITED STATES AND REGISTERED IN ENGLAND 











6 Point Font $2 00 18A $105 50a $095 


George Washington was born on the eleventh of February. old style, or 
the twenty-second of February. new style. 1732. The last named date is 
the one universally observed as bis birthday. Be had afterward brothers 
and sisters named Betty. Samuel. John Augustine. Charles and Wildred 
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10 Point Font $2 50 14A $130 38a $1 20 
Gbhe bop Washington seemed to tahe delight in 
playing the game of soldiers with 1234567890 


While be was a youth Washington 
surveyed the land of Lord Fairfax 


Games of the Yuletide 
48 Point Font $7 50 3A $4 $3 00 
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84 Point Font $14 40 
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While young George was living with his older brother, he was 
one dap in Alexandria. and a dealer in blooded horses gave 
bim a fiery horse that he was able to ride to Wount Vernon 
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12 Point Font $2 75 12A $145 32a $1 30 
Washington displayed ability at an early 
age, drawing the attention of bis elders 


18 Point Font $3 25 7A $160 21a $1 65 
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Groops at Yorktown 12345 


30 Point Font $4 25 4A $230 10a $1 95 


Christmas Stories 
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“Prove It Yourself” 
On Buckeye Cover 


AY 


Does Advertising 
in Lhe Inland Printer 
Pay You? 


This advertisement will, if you take advantage of 
the opportunity it offers you, to learn exactly how and 
why you can give your customers better work, and at the 
same time make more money, by using 


BUCKEYE 
COVERS 


For Books, Catalogues and Advertising 
Literature 


Write to-day, on your business letter-head, and our box of 
“‘ Buckeye Proofs ’”?—which are reproductions of actual catalogue 
and booklet covers as used by many prominent advertisers — will go 
forward by prepaid express at once. 








These proofs, while expensive, are sent you free of cost or 
obligation, because we know if you once see them you will become 


a steady user and booster of BUCKEYE COVERS. 


These famous covers are now made in Sixteen Colors, Four 
Finishes and Four Weights, comprising a line remarkable for variety 
as well as for va/ue, and enabling you in every case to select a sheet 
having exactly the shade, weight and finish best suited to the 
requirements of the work. 


The “Proofs” Will Prove It 


Write for them zow ; make your next job ‘‘ economically effective’’ and 
profitable by using Buckeye Covers. Complete Sample-books will be sent on 
request — No. 1 for Single Thick weights; No. 2 for the new Double Thick 
and Ripple Finish 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT B 


The Beckett Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in HAMILTON, OHIO, since 1848 


Agencies in List of Agents 
All Principal in Last Month's 


USE BUCKEYE (OVERS Enland Printer 
































Chen strife shall ceare, 
when sin shall be 
no move; 


When men shall meet 
ar kin from every 
shote; 

When evil parrion 


in each heart 
ir rtilled, 
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The Troubles of a Printer 


By J. Horace McFarland 





ANY will say, ‘“‘ Why discuss troubles?” Others will 
Sel say that if that feature of the printer’s life is to be 
discussed I might as well call my subject ‘‘A Life Story,” 

for to some the printer’s life is all trouble. 

But I want to bring out just one or two of the 
troubles that beset a master printer. 

When I write these lines I am facing the need for another man 
in my business. The business is growing and prosperous. It does 
not have the trouble of impending insolvency. It does have the 
trouble of finding itself equal to keeping up the pace of quality and 
quantity combined, and to allow me — its head — sufficient leisure 
to occasionally “‘invite my soul,” while at the same time running 
along in the grooves I have made for it. I fancy, if the truth were 
told, that every other master printer who has had some success 
would sympathize with me, for all good businesses reflect indi- 
viduality in some measure. 

This man I need right now ought to be acquainted with the 
mechanics of printing, not necessarily in the shape of having personal 
proficiency in all of its branches, but necessarily in the shape of 
knowing exactly what operations are required to carry through a 
complete job of printing. He needs also to know about getting 
costs on printing, and thus to be able intelligently either to make the 
estimate which is to win the order, or after the order is received to 
plan the work so as to make the profit we want, and after the order 
is in process to follow it up so that it shall be done intelligently and 
in accord with the ideals of the shop as well as the desires of the 
customer. 
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I need another man. I want him to sit next to me and write 
letters, for my business is largely a correspondence business. He, 
too, must know about printing. He must know more about it than 
the other man, for I shall have him write letters to authors who are 
men of parts and education. I shall have him deal with publishers, 
some of whom really know how to publish. I shall want him to 
“‘set next” to engravers, and to confer with artists. 

This No. 2 man, who is to sit next to me, I would wish to have 
possess a strong disposition to get on in the world. I am hungry 
to have him make himself indispensable to me, so that I must pay 
him a desirable salary. Any insurance company will take a risk 
on me now, but no one is willing to guarantee me immortality. This 
fellow who ought to sit next to me is going to have a chance to carry 
on my business if he is fit for it. So far as chances go in the print- 
ing business, I am anxious to give him a good chance, just about 
five thousand times better than I ever had myself when I was the 
age he ought to be. 

These two men: where am I to get them? That is my greatest 
trouble to-day. I am not worrying about a method of cutting 
costs; I am not lying awake nights wondering how I can secure 
work to do at a satisfactory price; the future of the printing business 
as tending toward a reasonable profit does not excite me. It is 
the men to carry it on adequately, successfully, vigorously, better 
than I and my fellow master printers have ever done it, that I 
would like to see materialize. I do not know how to get them. 

Some one will come up quickly with an answer, and say: “‘ Why 
not take a compositor, or a pressman, or an engraver? Why not 
give your solicitor a chance? What’s the matter with that bright 
fellow who produces such fine title pages or sets such good display 
in advertising?” 

Step softly now, Inquirer, for you are on ticklish ground. All 
these men exist, and I know just where to put my hands on them; 
but they are not ready. Each of them knows something desirable 
about his own specialty. Not one of them has ever had a chance 
to make himself able to do the different things I reasonably want 
and more or less reasonably must have. 

If, now, I happened to be a farmer and I were as anxious to raise 
a big crop of turnips, or to produce a great deal of alfalfa, or to bring 


along a great lot of Duroc hogs, I would not be in this particular 
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trouble. I would find ready to my hand many trained men, who 
would probably do all the things to accomplish what I have outlined 
in this paragraph better than their fathers or grandfathers ever could 
have done. These men would be sharp, clean, intellectual, vigorous 
in body and mind, and keen for the opportunity. They would be 
all these things because several dozen colleges and agricultural 
experiment stations have been preparing them. 

If it happened that instead of printing books and magazines 
and catalogues I had engaged in building bridges or in making 
steam engines, and I needed the sort of men I have described above, 
I could get again a plentiful supply of bright fellows, thoroughly 
trained far beyond the training I could possibly have as the “ boss.” 

Or if I were lost to the present world, and had my eyes focused 
only on the doings of five hundred, or a thousand, or two thousand, 
or three thousand years ago; if I cared little for English and much 
for Sanskrit; if I were but merely interested in present-day America 
but deeply impressed with the virtues of ancient Abyssinia, and if 
I needed helpers to inform me on paleontology and many other 
“‘ham-and-eggs”’ sort of ologies, I could get these by the assorted 
dozen, tied up in nice little bunches of three, from at least six if not 
sixty educational institutions conducting a supposedly live existence 
in the United States of America to-day! 

But because I am just a printer, engaged in the inconspicuous 
work of perpetuating and making possible all knowledge on all 
subjects for all time, I can have no present help in my troubles in 
respect to needed men for carrying on the business which makes me 
a comfortable livelihood, and ought to make my successors a more 
comfortable livelihood. 

So my troubles — these particular troubles of to-day for the 
printer — all now cluster around the lack of education for printers. 
By this I do not mean that printers are not educated, for the print- 
shop itself is the greatest university in the world, but its graduates 
are my fellow master printers, or are gray before they are caught, 
inasmuch as they have to fight for their knowledge by hard knocks 
and are not permitted opportunity to get it in the tabloid form at 
educational institutions, where the training of others may be avail- 
able. 

No; there is no help in present-day educational institutions just 
right now in this, my present, trouble. I could probably get boiler- 
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makers; I know I could get a horse-doctor; it would not be in the 
least difficult to find a man who understood all about ancient liter- 
ature. But no college can supply me with a man who knows any- 
thing about the graphic arts and is fitted to handle them, in this, the 
tail end of the eleventh year of the twentieth century, after the 
time when the birth of Christ set loose upon the world all the knowl- 
edge which is preserved alone in the manuscripts, written books 
and printed books represented in the progress of the graphic arts. 

Now there is just a gleam of light in this darkness of my troubles. 
Harvard University has looked upon the printer with kindness. It 
conducted last year a course in printing which was sufficiently suc- 
cessful to warrant its School for Business Administration increasing 
the scope of that course for the next year. Its projectors believe 
that printers will come to want educated men to help them, just as 
farmers want educated men to help them. The printers themselves 
—I mean the master printers — have, I am sorry to say, done 
mighty little to warrant this belief, for it is a sad, sad, sorrowful 
fact, that not one of the master printers in Boston in large practice 
showed during the spring of 1911 any knowledge that there was a 
course in printing going on within ten miles of him. 

This course in printing is to teach men, both, young and old, 
who care to use its facilities, of growing importance, what printing 
really is. It is to tell how letter-design came about, and what good 
letter-design is. It is to touch present-day practice on the press, 
and with the type, and with machines of the present. It is to 
discuss shop management and cost accounting without hysterics. 
It aims to make those who carry it through better acquainted with 
printing than any man is, except perhaps Messrs. De Vinne and 
Updike. In fact, so attractive was the first layout of this course, 
in which I had the honor of being one of the lecturers, that when I 
saw it I tried my best to arrange for hanging my business on a hook for 
three months so I might get some of this knowledge I so greatly need. 

This article is not a concealed want ad., and before it reaches 
the printed page the two places I have mentioned will have been 
filled. They will have been filled as well as present-day facilities 
will fill them, but not as well as present-day facilities fill other 
positions of equal or less importance in other walks of life. 

So far as I know, no other institution but Harvard has paid any 
_attention to taking up the history, technic and art of printing in a 
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broad way. Cornell University turned down the scheme with a 
dull thud some years ago. The technical schools — a few of them 
— do teach boys the detail of printing, but this is not what is needed 
so much at this moment as a West Point for printers, or a dozen 
West Points for many printers. It is the intention of Harvard, and 
of other institutions when they get awake, to provide men as well 
fitted to carry on the construction and to hold aloft the torch of 
civilization by the graphic arts, as the United States army and navy 
facilities now provide men fitted to pursue the arts of destruction. 





Applying the Principles of Sctenttfic Management 
to the Printing Business 


By Arthur K. Taylor 


HE term “Scientific Management,” designating that 

wide-spread movement in the industrial world that had 
C its first exponent in the person of Mr. Frederick W. 
Taylor, is one that it is impossible even to outline in 
an article of the length of this, but the interest in the 
subject has been so great and so much has been printed 
on the subject both in the technical journals and in the general press 
that it is reasonable to assume that most readers are informed con- 
cerning it, at least in a general way. 

That phase of the subject which may be referred to as “‘inten- 
sive manufacturing,” having to do with the minute examination of 
each detail of manufacture, to which is applied the utmost concen- 
tration of mind, having for its purpose the studying out of refine- 
ments of processes and methods to the end of greater manufacturing 
efficiency — this subdivision of the system is applicable to any 
manufacturing business and doubtless is to-day being applied to an 
increasing number of printing plants to their advantage. 

It is probably true that, in so far as its mechanical development 
is concerned, the printing business stands well in the forefront of 
all the industries. While improvements are continually being made, 
and occasionally a device is developed founded on some new prin- 
ciple in the art, since the development of the Linotype, the Mono- 
type and some of the more recent types of automatically fed rotary 
presses, it hardly seems likely that we will see an improvement that 
can be made use of generally in our trade that will rank in economic 
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results with the noteworthy achievements of the founder of Scientific 
Management in the art of cutting metals, which has to a great 
extent revolutionized methods in machine-shop practice. 

The manufacturers of printers’ machinery and the supply houses, 
by developing ideas, in large part the suggestions of wide-awake 
workmen, have succeeded in making remarkable improvements in 
the mechanical equipment of the modern printing plant. In view 
of this high development of the mechanical side of the business it 
would appear that the phase of the industry offering the best field 
for increased financial return is the administrative-method side of 
the problem, and here are offered many opportunities for the appli- 
cation of thoroughly tested and established principles of Scientific 
Management. 

There can not be two ways of thinking as to the justice and 
advantage arising from a close scrutiny and accurate record of the 
work done by individual workmen. One of the great weaknesses 
of the time-work system has been the reluctance of employers to 
give to the exceptional workman more than an average rate of 
wages, even though the employer feels that he is entitled to it, 
because less efficient men are very prone to demand the same rate, 
and without the actual records it becomes very difficult to deny 
the raise without leaving sore spots, in most cases reflected in a 
further lowering of the disgruntled workman’s efficiency. On the 
other hand, an employer seldom stands on firmer ground than when 
he relies on a fair and impartial record of production in establishing 
a wage scale. Such a record Scientific Management practice de- 
mands, and it is in great measure due to this that the establishments 
that have put its principles into effect have been so uniformly free 
from labor troubles. 

To the uninitiated our business seems to be, on account of its 
interminable detail, most unsuited for adaptation to the principles 
of Scientific Management, but the seeming difficulties are largely 
due to a wrong attitude of mind as to the necessary innovations, 
providing another illustration of that old truth that where there’s 
a will there’s a way. When undertaken with a determination to 
select at first the operations that are susceptible of application to 
the system, and ignoring for the time those that are not suitable, 
the results have been generally very satisfactory. 

It is problematical that the task and bonus system is easily 


- applicable in a composing-room engaged in doing a general line of 
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jobwork, but there is no difficulty in applying it to straight com- 
position where there is a considerable amount of it involved, ex- 
cluding, however, the consideration of authors’ corrections. In the 
cylinder-press room it is difficult to see how the same system can 
be extended to embrace the operation of make-ready, but it is 
entirely applicable to the impression production, and the longer the 
runs the more advantageous should the system prove. 

A progressive printer operating a plant with an equipment of 
Monotypes and probably ten or twelve cylinders made a thorough 
trial of operating his plant as far as he could according to the prin- 
ciples of Scientific Management. He had sufficient courage to back 
his test of the system by putting several thousand dollars into it. 
He considers that he made a good investment. He has come to 
the conclusion that it is good business for him to go after the kind 
of work that can best be adapted to a plant operating under the 
new system, and for such work as it is necessary for him to do that 
does not come under that head he makes it a point to charge a 
sufficiently high price to insure its being done at a certain profit. 

To illustrate how this printer went about making over his busi- 
ness so that he might better apply to it the principles that he had 
paid his good hard money to learn, it can be said that his routine 
of work was of a general character — both book and job — with 
a fairly large proportion of periodicals. After making a careful 
study of the situation he became firmly convinced that his plant 
was engaged in doing too many different kinds of work. An analy- 
sis of his trade indicated to him that he would probably do well 
to specialize on periodical work. After giving much thought to 
this problem he came to the conclusion that his great advantage 
would lie in standardizing these publications as much as possible, 
and as a result he in a great measure succeeded in putting them on 
a uniform basis as to size of type, measure, size of page, grade and 
weight of paper and style of binding. The economies of manu- 
facture that resulted from this planning can be appreciated when 
it is stated that it was thus possible to handle several of these periodi- 
cals virtually as one job. 

It doubtless will be asserted that it would be well-nigh impossible 
to persuade many publishers to alter their publications to suit your 
convenience. However, if the change involved is not too radical, 
most publishers are keenly susceptible to suggestions that mean 
money in their pockets. 
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Soltloquoys of the Bevt! 


By B. F. Lockhart 


Most eight o’clock—and no one on the job. 
Gee, but them printers has an easy lay! 
An’ editors! why, crickey! any slob 
Can hold an arm-chair down and draw his pay. 
I wish that fresh young ed. would get the can; 
I’d show ’em how this paper should be ran! 


I s’pose, because I’m devil here, they think 
That all I’m good for is to shove a broom, 

Or get my face smeared up with printers’ ink 
A washin’ forms in the composin’ room. 

Say! If they’d only give me half a show, 

I’d learn ’em how to make this bum sheet go! 


Some day the senior ed. will be took sick; 
Then maybe there won’t be an awful stew! 
They’ll want some editorial copy quick; 
Them fresh reporters won’t know what to do. 
And then I’ll say, as calm as calm can be, 
“Aw, don’t you fret; just leave it all to me!” 


And then they’ll stand and watch me sling the ink 
And nudge each other, and when I am done, 
They’ll say, “The boss’s stuff is on the blink; 
Gee, Hennery, you sure have got him skun!” 
And then I’ll answer with a mordest grace, 
An’ say, “Aw, quit yer kiddin’; close yer face!” 


Then when the boss comes back a feelin’ blue, 
An’ thinkin’ the whole place is out of joint 
Because he hooked it for a day or two, 
Some one will bring the paper in and point 
To what I wrote, and say, “That there’s some kid! 
Say, Henry done it; see what he has did!” 






An’ then the boss won’t know just what to say— 
He’ll be so kinder taken by surprise— 
He’ll take the paper in a half-dazed way 
As if he couldn’t scarce believe his eyes. 
Say! When the old man reads what I have wrote, 
Take it from me, it sure will get his goat! 


But, then doggone it, just as like as not 
He’ll be so green about what I have did, 

He’ll up and say, “You’re fired on the spot,” 
An’ hardly give me time to grab me lid 

Before he tows me to the outside door. 

. Gosh! there’s the foreman—I ain’t swept this floor. 





Most eight o’clock — and no one 


And then they'll stand and watch 


As if he couldn’t scarce believe 
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flanuscripts of Skin and Bone 


By Anne Ainshent 





HE ancients wrote their manuscripts on nearly any sub- 

stance that was durable. Papyrus was expensive, and 
C hard to get in some quarters. The Swedes and Nor- 
wegians, besides using bark, resorted to the use of 
reindeer and elk horns, which they finely polished and 
shaped into books of several leaves. Many of their 
old calendars were inscribed on the bones of animals and fish. It 
is very probable that the Law, written by the hand of Moses, was 
done on prepared skins. (This must not be confused with the 
““tables” of stone referred to in the Scriptures.) In Exodus xxvi, 14, 
we read: ‘‘And thou shalt make a covering for the tent of rams’ 
skins dyed red, and a covering above of badgers’ skins.”” In 1806, a 
Scotch doctor, traveling in India, obtained from one of the syna- 
gogues of the black Jews in Malayala, Malabar, a very ancient 
manuscript roll, containing the larger part of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, written upon goats’ skins, mostly dyed red. The Jews of 
Cabul, who make annual pilgrimages into the interior of China, 
have reported that in some of the synagogues the Law is still found 
written on a roll of leather; not on vellum, but on a soft, flexible 
leather, made of goats’ skins, dyed red. Of the six synagogue 
copies of the Pentateuch in roll, which are all at present known in 
England, exclusive of those in the possession of the Jews, five are 
upon skins of leather, and one is on vellum. One of these is in the 
collegiate library at Manchester, and has never been collated. It 
is written upon basil, or brown African skins, and measures 106 
feet long and is about twenty inches wide. The letters are black 
and exceedingly well preserved, and the whole text is without 
punctuation marks, accents or marginal additions. The poems of 
Homer were written on the intestines of a serpent, in letters of gold, 
and were 120 feet long. 

The employment of leaves, for the transmission of ideas, is of 
great antiquity. One of the most ancient methods of writing was 
upon the leaves of the palm tree, and after upon the inner bark of 
trees, a mode of writing which, up to comparatively recent years, 
was still common in some parts of the East. From this practice 
comes the word “‘folio,” from the Latin foliwm, a leaf, and the 
meaning of leaf, when applied to a book. The Koran of Mahomet 
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was first recorded by his disciples on palm leaves, and on the shoulder 
bones of sheep, and kept in a domestic chest by Ayesha, his favorite 
wife. Virgil describes the Sibyl writing her prophesies in detached 
sentences upon dry leaves, which were scattered by the wind when 
the door was opened. In Ceylon the natives sometimes make use 
of the palm leaf, but more generally employ the leaf of the talipot 
tree. From these leaves, which are of an immense size, they cut 
out slips from a foot to eighteen inches long and about two inches 
broad. A fine pointed stylus was employed to write or rather 
engrave the letters, and to make the writing distinct and permanent 
the leaves were rubbed over with oil mixed with pulverized charcoal. 
Several of these slips were afterwards strung together on a piece of 
twine, and supported by a stout billet of wood, this forming the 
** book.” 

The mode of writing on leaves was superseded to a large degree 
by the use of bark, a material employed in every age and in every 
country. The outer bark, being coarse and rough, was seldom 
used, the inner bark, especially that of the lime tree, being pre- 
ferred. The bark of this tree was called by the Romans “liver,” 
hence /iber, the Latin name for a book. In order that these bark 
books might be conveniently carried, they were rolled up, and were 
in that form called volumen. This name was afterwards applied to 
rolls of paper and parchment. From this use came the word “vol- 
ume” applied to modern books, though of entirely different shape. 

To the various modes of writing, and the materials employed by 
the ancients, the etymology of many words now in use may be traced. 
For instance, besides the papyrus, the Egyptians often used for the 
same purpose the white rind between the bark and wood of the 
maple, beech, elm and linden trees; hence “‘bark” and “book,” in 
Latin, is signified by one word — liber. The very word “‘bible,” 
often called by way of eminence The Book, is derived from the 
Greek word Byblos (a city in Syria), a book, but which originally 
signified the inner bark of a tree. 

Ancient manuscripts in bark are very scarce, but until early in 
the last century the use of bark for books prevailed among many 
Eastern nations. The custom of making books from bark was very 
general among the Scandinavians and Saxons, the bark of the beech 
tree being most commonly used. The primitive meaning of the 
Anglo-Saxon word boc is the beech tree; its secondary meaning, a 
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book — and hence our word, book. Benjamin Franklin, in a letter 
to a Mrs. Philpotts, living in London, said that some of his American 
friends advocated returning to primitive customs by drawing up 
deeds and contracts on bark to avoid the English duty and “stamp” 
upon paper. Happily this question was solved by the American 
colonists for all time in a very different way. 





Selling Printing tr the Prospect’s Office 


The Third of a Series of Three Articles on “Selling Printing” 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 
Formerly Assistant Besigner of Printing, International Correspondence Mchools 





FTER signing an order for twenty-five thousand cata- 
logues, to cost $7,500, a prosperous Middle West 
manufacturer said to the printing salesman who sold 

the order: “Young man, I’ll give you $7,500 a year to 

work for me.” 

This no doubt is the most flattering compliment 
that could have been paid to any salesman and proves very con- 
clusively that the salesman who received it was a successful one. 

Let us see if we can not analyze this man’s method to find the 
secret of his success. 

If you should question him on the subject he would undoubtedly 
tell you that instead of being the customary “jolly good fellow,” or 
selling on price alone, the printing salesman of to-day should be able 
to gather interesting facts concerning both the prospect and his 
needs and then apply a study of human nature to reach any class. 

After being sure that the prospect was in the market, the printing 
salesman should get all the facts possible concerning the prospect’s 
business. 

The printing salesman should know the value of printed matter 
as a business asset, and be able to show how it can be made valuable 
to the prospect. 

And no salesman is a success that does not have a good working 
knowledge of human nature. 














GETTING FACTS ON THE PROSPECT’S BUSINESS. 


All men are in business to make money by producing a certain 
article for a certain class of people at a price that is satisfactory to 
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both the buyer and the seller. Therefore, the greatest point of 
contact between a buyer and the seller of printed matter is for the 
seller to show the buyer wherein he can create a larger market for 
his goods and consequently make larger profits. 

An interview with the prospect’s competitor or an examination 
of the various kinds of printed matter now used in the prospect’s 
business will usually reveal many plans and methods that could be 
improved by applying some successful schemes that the salesman 
has seen worked out in other businesses. 

If possible, a talk with the ultimate user of the prospect’s article 
will oftentimes produce many good arguments for the improvement 
of the prospect’s article or service, and also furnish some technical 
points that would be valuable to the salesman when talking to the 
prospective buyer of printed matter. 

If it is not known how much money the prospect can invest, a 
good idea may be had by finding out how the prospective customer 
is rated and by comparing this with some concern of about the same 
size that the salesman has had dealings with in the past. 

All of these facts may be uncovered without the knowledge of 
the prospective buyer, as well as his credit and business standing. 

However urgently the business may be needed by the salesman, 
the facts gathered thus far will sometimes prove that certain busi- 
ness would be very unprofitable at any price. 


IMPARTING THE VALUE OF PRINTED MATTER. 


Some prospects are not quite satisfied that they should spend 
money for “‘printers’ ink,” and some of them shouldn’t. But the 
vast majority should. 

Enthusiasm is a big end of salesmanship. After a salesman has 
gathered a few facts from various sources and has convinced himself 
that a prospect needs just a certain class of work, he should be able 
to make Mr. Spineless Prospect see the matter as clearly as he does. 

See it yourself and make the man that needs it see it. If you 
see a thing very clearly and have a reasonable amount of salesman- 
ship ability, the matter of making an idea clear is comparatively 
simple. 

A printing salesman down south once heard of a company that 
made a very useful article, but the cost of production placed it be- 
yond the means of the average workingman. 
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After trying to see the buyer a number of times, the salesman 


was told that the company’s goods were sold by agents and that it 
would not pay the firm to use printed matter because there were 
not enough possible customers to solicit generally. 

The next day a thought struck the salesman, and when he called 
to see the buyer he sent in his card with this message written on 





GENTLEMEN :-- 


We herewith submit our proposition for 
furnishing you the above, according to the 
following specifications: 


No. of Copies 


Size Trimmed 
No. of Pages 














Composition 





Presswork, 
Body 





Presswork, 
Cover 





Stock, Body 


Stock, Cover 








Binding 





Price 











All changes in proof, either in wording 
or style, will be charged in addition to 
above price, 75 cents per hour. All con- 
tracts made contingent upon strikes or 
accidents beyond our control. 

Respectfully yours, 


Accepted 
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Suggestion for a Specification Blank. 


the back: “Do you know how many 
people there are in the South whose 
income is over $1,500 a year?” 

The buyer told the clerk to have 
the salesman call at a certain hour 
the following day. 

The salesman didn’t know how 
many when he wrote the note to the 
buyer, but he knew when he called on 
the buyer the following day. 

And by giving examples of what 
had been done in other businesses he 
also proved to the buyer that well- 
written and neatly printed advertising 
matter judiciously distributed by job- 
bers would help the sale of his product. 






HANDLING HUMAN NATURE. 


The majority of printing salesmen 
seem to form one line of argument 
and use it on everybody, regardless of 
age, sex, or nationality. 

A successful salesman has no ster- 
eotyped selling talk. He varies his 
arguments to suit the prospect and 
the conditions. 

Although the selling talk may be 


varied, there are certain laws of the psychology of salesmanship 
that must be adhered to by the printing salesman as well as those 


in any other line. 


These are: getting attention, arousing interest, creating desire, 


and closing — or getting signed — the contract. 
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A printing salesman gets the buyer’s attention by means of the 
advertising matter sent out by the printing concern with which he 
is connected, or by repeated calls. 

He can also get the buyer’s attention by means of dirty shoes 
and finger-nails, soiled linen and unkempt clothes. But this won’t 
help him much toward creating a reputation for the house or selling 
goods. 

When the salesman has his whole proposition mapped out there 
is another kind of attention he must get. He must hold the atten- 
tion of those who are doing the buying, whether it be one man or 
a group of men. 

The critical time is when the salesman is before the buyers. 

He must create interest by showing the superiority of his goods, 
and the new and novel ways in which they may be used in connec- 
tion with buyers’ needs. 

If the buyer is shown that he needs the goods, as well as con- 
vinced that the price is reasonable, this creates Desire. 

Then comes the talk of turning Desire into Decision. 

If the buyer has been convinced that the plans suggested in the 
selling talk are good, the signing of the order will be comparatively 
easy. If he hesitates, it is usually profitable to recanvass him on 


these parts of the sale. 

In all his selling canvass, the salesman must be able to see both 
sides of the question and be ready to answer clearly any objection 
that may be made. 


AFTER THE ORDER IS GIVEN. 


Do business in a businesslike manner. 

Get everything possible in black and white. 

Use a blank similar to the one shown in connection with this 
article, and put down every possible bit of data regarding the job — 
and put it down so that the buyer will know what he may expect, 
and the factory that handles the job will be able to give what is 
wanted. 

Then you are through, and when some one asks about any par- 
ticular order you can safely refer the inquiry to the data sheet. 

These data can also be used for estimate sheet and filed in the 
office. 

If the data sheet is not handy, a stenographer usually is. 
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A salesman who knows stenography has a good advantage when 
it comes to carrying a straight tale from the customer to the plant. 

Some printing salesmen will promise almost anything that the 
buyer would have them promise. 

Sometimes the buyer realizes that they are promising impos- 
sibilities, and his estimation of the salesman and the printing com- 
pany that the salesman represents is very liable to take a fall. 

Be careful to give reasonable promises and endeavor to make the 
plant live up to them. 

See that a new customer gets all the service possible, but don’t 
slight the old love. 





Rattonalism tn Bustness 


Our boasted advances in art and science have come slowly, for they 
have usually been worked out in pain and disappointment, neglect and 
poverty. Great ideas, noble concepts, lofty aspirations break slowly 
on the minds of the many. In the applied arts and in the application 
of mere labor, this 1s also true. 

To-day 1n many parts of the world—in this great Republic—the 
lives of men are being frittered away doing necessary work in the hardest 
and most laborious way. Only within the last decade has the ladder 
and hod given way to the steam or electric hoist, though the lives of 
men are the life of the nation. 

We tax ourselves to support an army. We tax ourselves to support 
anavy. Inthe state of civilization in the past and 1n the state of civiliza- 
tion to-day these establishments are necessary—perhaps. They are 
regarded as a necessary safeguard—a necessary expense. 

The printing press, the vast power that gives voice and expression 
to the needs of the people—more potent than all the armies and navies 
in the world—needs more breathing room; it needs the most careful and 
assiduous cultivation. Advertising—making known—uis one of its 
fruits. It needs great profits, for it must hold out great prizes for great 
effort in developing our resources. It needs great encouragement, so 
that it may force into the minds of all people knowledge of better ways 
of doing—betier ways of living—to know and feel the power of co-opera- 
tion. Curtailing the distribution of its information is not economy—it 
1s waste.—ALBERT HENRY. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT IN THE PRINT-SHOP. 
Drawn by J. T. Nolf, ex-printer. 
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ONE or two “wrong-fonts” in the “front 
office”” can do more damage than an army of 
“blacksmiths ” in the composing-room. 





THE type-picker who is conducting business 
without knowing what his product costs is likely 


to become a rag-picker before closing his life’s - 


work. 





SINCE the advent of the responsibility-dodger, 
on business letters, such as “The dictator was 
obliged to leave before this letter was ready for his 
signature,” it has occurred to us that some print- 
ers might use a similar device in connection with 
their imprints. ‘‘ The foreman had to leave before 
this job was ready for the press,” in some cases, 
might at least save the fraternity a little embar- 
rassment. 





ESTIMATING is one thing and selling quite 
another. A good estimator may be a poor sales- 
man and a good salesman a poor estimator. If we 
must choose between the two, it is much safer to 
employ the man who knows what his goods cost — 
later he may cultivate the ability to sell. A good 
salesman, however, who knows not the cost of that 
which he sells, may put his house out of business 
before he cultivates a knowledge of costs. 





THE Christmas season is here again, with its 
invocations of good will and charity for all, but- 
tressed with New Year resolutions to win greater 
rewards from the experience of the past. THE 
INLAND PRINTER sends its greetings to all printer- 
dom. May wisdom and toleration attend all our 
deliberations for our common good, and sincerity 
and good will bear their fruit in uniting all differ- 
ences in the coming year and in all the years to 
follow. 





INQUIRIES are directed to THE INLAND PRINTER 
from all parts of the world. Within the past year 
thousands of letters have been received and 
answered, touching every phase of the printing 
business relative to methods, machinery, and mate- 
ria!. We have been glad to render assistance to 
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our subscribers, and others who are not engaged 
in the business, and regret that, for the benefit of 
readers, we have not the space to publish all of the 
questions received, together with their answers, 
Our Information Bureau has been taxed to its full- 
est capacity, and we trust that if our subscribers 
do not always receive prompt answers they will 
kindly remember that we are overwhelmed with 
inquiries on occasions, and that it requires con- 
siderable time for research work in many instances 
before an authoritative answer can be given. 





BUSINESS men as a rule do not welcome presi- 
dentialelections. For atleast a full year preceding 
these events trade conditions are more or less dis- 
turbed. But the disturbances have been somewhat 
neutralized so far as the printer is concerned, 
especially in recent times. Statesmen have fallen 
back on printers’ ink as the one reliable agent 
through which they may reach the people, and the 
tons of literature consumed in the campaigns go a 
long way toward counteracting the loss sustained 
by printers through legitimate business channels. 
The impending struggle, with the old parties torn 
into numerous factions, and the socialists bearing 
down on the whole orthodox mixture, is likely to 
produce a record-breaking demand for printed 
matter. At any rate we hope so, and bid the print- 
erman be of good cheer. The year 1912 may be 
full of pleasant surprises. 





IN the October number of the Photo-En- 
gravers’ Bulletin, N. S. Amstutz, the well-known 
inventor and writer on photomechanical processes, 
suggests that the words “cuts” and “blocks” be 
relegated, and that hereafter in making reference 
to such we should employ the more dignified name, 
“engravings.” Editor Flader, in commending the 
suggestion, says: ‘“‘How many of us have seen 
such expressions as these in print, ‘I got a eut 
made and printed some handbills,’ or ‘ The cut of 
the man didn’t look much like him,’ etc., without 
mentally comparing such expressions with the 
buying of a ‘cut of beefsteak’ or some pickled 
pigs’ feet?” Yet, in a campaign to get better 
prices for their work, photoengravers might make 
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a serious mistake in disassociating their products, 
in the minds of customers, with a “cut of beef- 
steak.” At least, here is a point to consider. The 


term, to many, many people, may sound like the 
name of a romance of the early days — or possibly 
a great tragedy of our present time. 


OBSESSED of a bitter antagonism to labor 
unions as a whole, the late John R. Walsh, who 
published the Chicago Chronicle, now defunct, was 
a good friend of the journeyman printer. The 
working conditions in his office were of the best, 
and he declared over his signature that the print- 
ers had always met him in a spirit of fairness, 
making it a pleasure for him to negotiate contracts 
with their organization. Mr. Walsh may have had 


many enemies, but few of them could be found in - 


the printing crafts. 





“NINETY-FIVE per cent of all errors are mis- 
takes of the man who issues the orders, and the 
quicker you acknowledge this the sooner you will 
improve as a boss.” This statement was made 
recently in an address of a New York printer, and 
it probably set a number of bosses to thinking. 
The speaker buttressed his statement with an 
argument that gave no opportunity to attack its 
truthfulness. He said: ‘‘ You may issue an order 
correctly and your subordinate carry it out wrong, 
and it still be your fault. You must know your 
men, and issue your orders so that there is no pos- 
sible chance for an error.” The italics are ours, as 
we want to emphasize what is without question 
essential in a good manager, superintendent, or 
foreman. 





MULTIPLICATION of means of communication, 
declares Editor Clark, of the Toronto Star, is spell- 
ing the doom of war and its accompanying hor- 
rors. This well-known Canadian editor sees in the 
modern news-gathering facilities — which enable 
the people in every part of the world to view in 
detail the butcheries of the battle-field —a power 
that shall awaken civilization to the barbarism of 
war. He undoubtedly is right. And he might 
have added that these same agents of communica- 
tion, through the daily portrayal of misery and 
bloodshed caused by industrial wars, with their 
criminal waste, are the means through which 
men’s attention is being turned to plans and princi- 
ples which shall make for peace and good will 
among all citizens. When the principle of arbitra- 
tion shall be proclaimed, if it does not comprehend 
the most destructive of all wars—that between 
capital and labor —it will fall far short of per- 
forming its most important work. 
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Far-flung Influence. 


Barcelona usually suggests political conspira- 
cies and industrial disturbances of the most san- 
guinary character. Before us are two letters from 
that voleanic city. They do not speak of falling 
dynasties or changing social orders. They are 
pacific in tone and relate to familiar subjects. One 
is from J. Thomas—and the name looks aggres- 
sively Anglo-Saxon in the Spanish setting pro- 
vided by the letter-head —a prominent employing 
printer, who sends us an “expression of my com- 
plete consideration” for having put him in the 
way of securing information that led to an agita- 
tion for a Spanish printers’ cost congress. 

The other is from Harry A. McBride, the Ameri- 
can vice-consul general, former printer, who favors 
us with a clipping and says THE INLAND PRINTER 
“is eagerly awaited and read.” Not wholly for 
the love of his old art does he welcome us. It is 
because “ great interest is taken in advancing the 
sale of American supplies,” and “THE INLAND 
PRINTER is shown to printers who often come to 
our office to consult it.” Letters of similar tenor | 
there are from many places, but these two from 
one city show the growing power of technical and 
trade journals. Inanage when popular magazines 
and papers speak in terms of hundreds of thou- 
sands and even millions when referring to circula- 
tion, publications with a comparatively small num- 
ber of readers are overlooked. Great size does not 
always mean great influence. In the letters under 
consideration we find a paper performing two 
functions — stimulating a desire for modern busi- 
ness methods, and acting as a salesman for Amer- 
ican machinery. Printers of Barcelona —that is, 
those who are not subscribers — go where they can 
find THE INLAND PRINTER to get advice and 
inspiration in its pages, which means that Amer- 
ican ideas of typography are invading Spain, and 
another decade will see this American influence 
looming large on the printed page of that country. 





Hartman Gives Some Figures. 

“Why is a hen?” is an old question that has 
ceased to worry us. The problem a number of 
our leading craftsmen are puzzled over at this 
time is “ Why is a printer?” William J. Hartman, 
the well-known “costologist” of Chicago, in an 
address at the Ohio Cost Congress pointed out one 
or two little things which are likely to make us 
ponder over the latter question. Among other 
things, Mr. Hartman said: 

“There are supposed to be in the United States 
and Canada about thirty thousand job-printers. 
You would imagine that among the number there 
would be some millionaires. Here are the facts, 
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compiled from Dun’s Agency book: There are 
printers in the country rated at $5,000 and over, to 
the number of 1,717; printers rated $1,000 and 
over, 4,453; printers rated less than $1,000, 
5,886; a total of 10,339. If my figures are correct 
as to the number, there are about twenty-six thou- 
sand printers in this country who have no rating 
at all, and that seems to me to be a very bad propo- 
sition for the printer. We turn back and find that 
the haberdasher — the little fellow who sells your 
neckties and collars and cuffs — we find that 1,018 
of them are rated at $10,000 and up; 1,943 are 
rated at $5,000 and up; 2,943 are rated at $3,000 
and up, and 4,692 are rated at $1,000 and up.” 

These facts and figures ought at least to help 
awaken the “ standpatter ” who can see no good in 
cost congresses and the general get-together move- 
ment. 





Twin Successes. 


Making a professional success of one’s business 
and making a business success of one’s profession 
‘ are two very different things, declared a speaker 
at a recent meeting of Chicago employing print- 
ers. He said that printing craftsmen had given 


so much attention to the former and so little 
thought to the latter, that even the success they 
had made of their profession was now endangered 
by a failure, so far, to make a business success 


of their profession. The speaker, though not a 
printer, evidently knew something about the his- 
tory of the business, and his statement is not likely 
to be challenged by those who are printers. 

In these pages, not long since, we pointed out 
this danger to “ professional success,” in the fol- 
-lowing words: “If growth is to come in any busi- 
ness, the men engaged in it must be fitted for their 
work. Their reward should be sufficient to give 
time for study and research, for investigation and 
experiment. Just as poverty is the implacable 
enemy of the social uplift, so is it the most for- 
midable foe to business development.” 

And there can be nothing much more certain 
than that study, research, investigation and experi- 
ment will be seriously retarded unless greater 
importance be attached to the business methods 
under which our products are marketed. Devel- 
opment of the printing art rests primarily upon 
the success which attends the business methods of 
those who are engaged in printing. While it is 
said that we have made a success of our profes- 
sion, by what means can we determine this? It is 
true that steady progress has been made. But is 
it not reasonable to believe that a much greater 
degree of progress would have resulted had those 
engaged in the art kept pace with other business 
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men in the profitable exploitation of their prod- 
ucts? This question is clearly answered, we think, 
in our quotation from a former issue. 

While readily conceding that a professional 
success of one’s business and a business success of 
one’s profession are distinctly different proposi- 
tions, surely no one will deny that the degree of 
success of the one is largely dependent upon the 
degree of success of the other. 





Enter, The Ben Franklin Club of America. 


A new organization makes its bow to the 
employing printers of America. Like the United 
Typothetz, its birthplace is Chicago. Twenty-five 
years ago the clans met for the purpose of opposing 
the then thought “impossible” demand of the 
unions for a nine-hour work-day, and there were 
declarations of war and war to the knife against 
the common enemy. In this year of grace the 
immediate causes of the gathering are differences 
of opinion concerning a name, the amount of dues, 
some lack of courtesy and a misunderstanding at 
the get-together gathering at Denver in Septem- 
ber last. Even in such circumstances there is no 
declaration of war. On the contrary, the young 
association distinctly disavows any desire for 
strife or friction, and trumpets aloud its wish to 
live in unity with all the forces that are striving 
for the uplift of the craft. 

In temper, spirit, enthusiasm, purpose and per- 
sonnel the Ben Franklin Club meeting was admir- 
able. It was composed of the younger element 
among employing printers—men who are pro- 
gressive and tinctured with the altruistic spirit 
that is becoming so pronounced in business circles. 

Well-officered and with assurances of more 
than eleven hundred members to start with, the 
new organization possesses all the intrinsic ele- 
ments necessary to assure success. 

What doubts there may be are dependent on 
extrinsic elements. Can or will the trade support 
two employing-printer organizations? For the 
present the installation of cost systems will be the 
main purpose of the Typothetz and the Franklin- 
ites. An especially substantial aid to that agita- 
tion are the cost congresses. Are we to have com- 
petition in such meetings? The Typothete has a 
cost-congress committee, so has the Ben Franklin 
Club, while the Cost Commission has also declared 
its intention to stay in the field. 

To have two or three congresses will prove con- 
fusing and expensive. 

This, however, is not the time for pessimism. 
Let us look at the brighter side of things. The 
Franklinites are hoping for one organization, so 
the Cost Commission may yet be our Moses. 

















TOMMY. 


Half-tone engraving by The Henry O. Shepard Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Duplicate plates for sale. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN WAGES. 


To the Editor: SANTA CRUZ, CAL., November 6, 1911. 

In my present capacity at the head of the mechanical 
department of the Sentinel I have served nearly a quarter 
of a century and my experience is varied to a more or less 
degree. I have found that since the advent of the machine 
in the Sentinel office there has been a vast discrimination in 
the matter of wages in favor of the machine man, and why 
this is I am now and always have been unable to answer. 

The machine man argues from the standpoint that the 
machine is a “ death producer,” and is, therefore, worth a 
percentage of larger wages on that account, while the hand 
man does not have the hardships to battle with. 

Occasionally we meet with an operator who has other 
qualifications than a mere operator. Eleven out of twelve 
of the hand men can turn out an advertisement or a job 
from a minute’s glance at the manuscript copy; on the other 
hand, about one in a dozen machine operators can do the 
same, and yet this discrimination in wages—the hand 
man uses his brains, the machine man his fingers. I say 
this without fear of contradiction: hand a machine man a 
piece of manuscript copy and he will wait until it is “ prop- 
erly marked ” before he will set a line of it; yet, if you will 
give the hand man this same copy he will ask no questions, 
but proceed at once to put it into type. And yet this dis- 
crimination in wages. The hand man must produce the 
skill to satisfy the variations of the art he is called upon to 
produce or he does not fill the bill and is asked to step down, 
but the printer who learns the keyboard of the “ Merg.” 
is almost always a success. 

I hope the day is not far distant when the wages of the 
hand man will be the prevailing wages, and not the machine 
man’s. 

Another point it is well to remember: The rate of 
wages now paid for the difference between machine and 
hand causes the majority of the younger element of the 
printing-office to seek the machine, regardless of his quali- 
fications, which will in a few years cause a serious prob- 
lem, as adequate hand help will be almost impossible to 
obtain. If the apprentice of today were given the training 
in printing-office lore that was compulsory a few years ago, 
many no doubt could see that he is preéminently fitted for 
other than the machine department. The boy who to-day 
enters the printing-office should be compelled to possess, as 
a first requisite, at least a high-school training (not in 
athletics). Equipped with this he would be better able to 
judge as to what department he is best fitted to enter. 
Another point we should not lose sight of is that all appren- 
tices should be compelled to serve a thorough course in the 
hand department before they are allowed to enter the 
machine-room for a course there. E. W. FIELDs, 
Superintendent of Printing, Sentinel Publishing Company. 


TEACHING APPRENTICES. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., November 1, 1911. 

The question of teaching apprentices the printing trade 
has been the subject of much discussion in the trade jour- 
nals and also at meetings of employing printers. The pre- 
vailing idea seems to be that a boy can not learn the trade 
as well now, as in the old days, when he was required to 
help at all the different kinds of work around the shop. 
There are many complaints of incompetent workmen, and 
yet a great many of these incompetents come from the 
smaller towns, and have learned what they know of the 
trade under the same conditions as did those employing 
printers who are now at the top of the business. We also 
find many good workmen who learned what they know in 
large offices, and under conditions that are supposed to be 
unfavorable. So we are led to believe that in nearly all 
cases the fault lies with the one learning the trade, and not 
with the present system of teaching it. One of the reasons 
why a great many of the present-day apprentices do not get 
on better is that they are more interested in other things 
than in printing — the standing of the “ White Sox ” or the 
attractions of some girl in the bindery take about as much 
of their time as does their work. 

In the old days when a journeyman printer had to do all 
work, from setting type to setting a hen, or going up to the 
proprietor’s house and cutting wood, it was necessary to 
teach the beginners all parts of the trade. But now, when 
everything has become specialized and has to be done 
quickly and correctly, any one can easily see that the time 
spent trying to learn more than one part of the business is 
time wasted. Of course a compositor should know good 
presswork when he sees it, so should a pressman know when 
work is well or poorly displayed, but this is better learned 
from some of the first-class trade journals and from study 
when out of the shop, and the time at work should be con- 
centrated on only one branch of the business. 

In Chicago, the Typographical Union and the Employ- 
ing Printers’ Association have an agreement by which 
apprentices are graded into five different classes, and are 
allowed to pass from one grade to the next higher only 
after they have demonstrated their ability to do so. They 
are also required to take the I. T. U. Course of Instruction 
in Printing —a schooling that would benefit almost any 
one connected with the printing craft. 

In teaching beginners the trade in this way they learn 
only what they will be required to use after they become 
journeymen. But if they are ambitious, and place their 
work on a higher standard than that of their weekly-pay 
envelopes, or if they want to engage in the printing busi- 
ness, there are many ways of learning the details of the 
several branches of the trade after one has been mastered. 

GLEN COLEMAN. 
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Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. J. H. Gray, who worked in the office of Gibbs & 
Bamforth, St. Albans, fifty-six years, latterly as foreman, 
died recently, aged eighty-six. 

THE British government’s stationery office has become 
a great purchasing, contracting, and distributing and sell- 
ing department, having had a turnover in the last fiscal 
year of £897,670 ($4,367,160) and serving every other 
department and every quarter of the British world. This 
included an expenditure of £102,000 ($496,230) for parlia- 
mentary publications and £70,000 ($340,550) for envel- 
opes. 

IT is reported that another important house in the 
metropolis has come to terms with the London Society of 
Compositors on the hours question and will regard all over 
fifty hours as overtime. The general outlook seems to be 
considered so bright — despite the very dull summer and 
fall trade — that the weekly strike benefit levy of 3 shil- 
lings is to be reduced one-half by the society. There is 
no denying the fact that the levies before and during the 
printers’ strike were considerable of a burden for the aver- 
age member. Life in London with a family on 39 shillings 
($9.48) per week includes very little of “ beer and skittles.” 

THIs will be a record year for Great Britain so far as 
strikes are concerned. The strike of the London printers 
was followed by a strike on the part of the wharf workmen 
and the railway freight handlers, which interfered with the 
delivery of paper, so that many journals had to appear in 
reduced form, and job and other offices had to give lay-off 
notices to their employees. Then began the strikes of the 
news-venders in Dublin, Liverpool, Carlisle, etc., who 
wanted their papers from the publishers at 3 pence, instead 
of 4 to 5 pence, per dozen. These strikes failed after much 
damage had resulted. More successful were the eleven 
hundred employees (mostly girls) of the large lithographic 
firm of Hudson, Scott & Sons, in Newcastle and Carlisle, 
who had gone out to obtain a wage increase. And now the 
molders in one of the largest printing-machine factories, 
that of Payne & Sons, in Otley, have gone out. This firm 
intended to introduce contract work in all its departments, 
to which the men would not agree; moreover, these demand 
an increase in wage of 2 shillings per week and a mini- 
mum of 30 shillings per week. Further disturbances are 
recorded in other graphic circles — Edinburgh, Swansea, 
Liverpool, etc. It may here be added that, according to the 
reports of the Department of Labor, the number of unions 
in the printing and kindred trades of Great Britain is at 
present thirty-eight, with a total membership of 73,880. 


GERMANY. 


A NEW school of illustration and printing has been 
started at Munich. 

FrRAvU MARIE MATTHIAS, proprietress of a printing-office 
in Meseritz, has been honored by the King of Prussia, 
through the bestowal upon her of a Red Cross medal of 
the third class. ° 

THE Berlin Society of Printing-office Superintendents 
on October 2 began a new course in cost accounting, the 
one given under its auspices last winter having proved 
most successful. 

THE trade court, or commission, of Hanover, recently 
decided that a refusal on the part of an employee (of a 
bindery in this case) to do strike-work was no ground for 
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discharging him on the instant — that is, without giving 
the usual term of notice. 

A FIRM in Ilmenau, Thiiringen, has put upon the market 
a series of playing-cards made of celluloid, which should 
become popular because of their great durability and sani- 
tary quality (as one can wash them). 

Two printers’ apprentices in Berlin recently sued their 
masters, because these had been negligent in giving them 
instructions One master was ordered to pay 100 marks 
and the other 80 marks, to the respective lads, as damages, 

STRIKES and lockouts, caused by disputations about 
wages and hours, have occurred in the lithographic trade 
in Le?psic, Berlin, Stuttgart, and other German cities. At 
last accounts no agreements had been reached between the 
masters and men. 

RICHARD INTRAN, a master printer at Stotternheim, 
who was also financial secretary of the town, stole over 
35,000 marks from a bank safe, of which he had the key. 
He committed suicide while serving a prison sentence in 
Grossrudestedt, by hanging himself. 


COMPOSITOR HERMAN TANK, who, with the exception of 
a term of service in the army during the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71, worked forty-two years continuously in 
the Sandermeyer office, in Stuttgart, on October 1 cele- 
brated his fiftieth year as a printer. 


AT an examination, held September 26, for the Berlin 
and Potsdam district, three applicants passed and were 
given the title of master printer. A fourth applicant did 
not pass and was set back one year. On October 3, four 
more applicants in the same district passed the examina- 
tion and were accredited as master printers. 


THE district court of Kolmar has just decided that a 
typographical error in an advertisement does not negate 
the obligation to pay the charge for printing the advertise- 
ment, nor does it give any right to claim damages; and the 
German supreme court has ruled that no compensation 
may be demanded for errors due to undecipherable manu- 
script. 

THE firm of Géldner & Héppner, who are the present 
owners of the printing-office started two hundred and fifty 
years ago by Johann Gabriel Giittner, the first printer at 
Chemnitz, have issued an elegantly executed jubilee pam- 
phlet, giving “ The History of the Oldest Printing-office in 
Chemnitz.” The work contains also a number of interest- 
ing reproductions of old book-titles. 


ON October 1 the printing-office of G. Kreysing, in Leip- 
sic, was just one hundred years old. It was started in 1811, 
by the publishing house of F. C. W. Vogel, which pur- 
chased and combined two old existing offices, one estab- 
lished by J. H. Richter in 1685 and the other by Adam 
Heinrich Golle in 1736. The production of scientific and 
Oriental works is a specialty of this office. 


IN the bankruptcy case of William Kutschbach, of Leip- 
sic and Dresden, bills for 1,098,690 marks of alleged debt 
were disallowed. For recognized liabilities of 11,420 marks 
there are, however, only 3,546 marks of available assets on 
hand. Herr Kutschbach was a backer for the Citotype 
typesetting machine, which, after the fashion of many 
similar ventures, devoured all his substance with no good 
results. 


THE Stuttgart city council has passed a resolution that 
in the requests for bids, when purchasing supplies for the 
city’s schools, the following clause be inserted: ‘“ The 
privilege is reserved, in considering bids for the furnishing 
of supplies, of disregarding those made by printers who do 
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not hold themselves to the wage-scales and work conditions 
agreed upon for Stuttgart by the master printers and their 
employees.” Furthermore, the right is also reserved of 
excluding the bids of those who publish immoral and trashy 
literature. 

HerR Gustav MONTPELLIER, believed to have been the 
oldest printer in Germany, died in Kolmar, Alsace, on Octo- 
ber 3, aged ninety-six. He entered service at the age of 
fourteen, in the Decker printing-office in Kolmar, and 
remained in it sixty years, when he retired to well-earned 
rest. Montpellier, like probably the majority of French 
printers of his younger day, was a republican, and viewed 
with pleasure the uprisings of 1848. He got into difficul- 
ties under Napoleon III., because of his republican jour- 
nalist activities, and suffered some imprisonment, which 
he never forgave. 

THE winter term of the Berlin Printing Trade School 
opened October 14. The school has now nine sections: 
1. Drawing of ornaments and plant forms, also freehand 
drawing. 2. Drawing of letter forms; writing of different 
letter styles with regard to their use in typography; review 
of the historic development of letter forms. 3. Designing 
and sketching of typographic work — division of flat sur- 
faces; jobwork. 4. Color technology. 5. Designing and 
sketching of typographic work — jobwork, book arrange- 
ment, advertisements — illustrated by lantern slides; con- 
ventionalized drawing of plant forms for typographic pur- 
poses. 6. Practice at jobwork and at the hand press. 7. 
Printing technic; illustration and color-printing; mechan- 
ical make-ready methods; three and four color work. 8. 
Technic of office work; preparing and calculating jobs. 9. 
The production of tint-plates in linoleum, celluloid and type- 
metal. Classes are held every evening during the week 
and on Sunday mornings; in fact, a large proportion ‘of 
the tuition is given on Sundays. 


AFTER two weeks of discussion by the representatives 
of the organizations of the German master printers and 
their employees, a new wage-tariff was agreed upon on 
October 7, to take effect January 1, 1912, and be in force 
five years. The agreement was not reached without con- 
siderable spirited dispute and often matters seemed to have 
reached a very critical stage, but concessions from both 
sides finally made an accord possible. The new scale is a 
very lengthy document (which, like its predecessor, will 
probably require an exegesis). A few of its main points 
may be stated briefly. The employees have obtained a 
raise in wages of about ten per cent and a shortening of 
the week’s work by one-half hour; also some desirable 
ameliorations in shop practice. The local extra rates 
applicable to places where the cost of living is higher were 
calculated according to a new and more exact principle. 
Working hours for the various systems of typesetting 
machines are to be regulated by a uniform rule. Improve- 
ments in the apprenticeship system were agreed upon, and 
apprentices in newspaper offices are to receive as much 
instruction as those in job-offices. 


FRANCE. 


THE Parisian journal, Eclair, which has a large circu- 
lation among the well-to-do, has been purchased, at a cost 
of $300,000, by the wife of Prince Victor Napoleon, the Bel- 
gian Princess Clementine. The journal, Patrie, was also 
puichased by the princess some time ago. 

\N extensive investigation is being made by the French 
Ministry of Labor into the hygienic condition of printing- 
Offices, it being alleged that many are quite insanitary. 
The inspectors are to send in their reports by next Janu- 
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ary, when it will be determined what regulative measures 
will be necessary. ts 2s 

Two younG French litterateurs, Paul Reboux and René 
Blum, are reported to have hit upon the idea of starting a 
“League Against Booklending,” and have already taken 
steps to that end. Realizing the psychological fact that it 
will be easier for the possessor of a valuable book to say 
“no” to any one desiring to borrow it, if he can hide him- 
self behind a coterie of similar-minded persons, the league 
will furnish its members with small parchment labels, 
which they can post on their bookshelves. This label gives 
notice to everybody that the owner of the books never lends 
them. Thus, it is believed by the promulgators of the idea, 
one may politely ward off the importunate book-borrower. 


RUSSIA. 


THE library of “ Ivan the Terrible,” which was recently 
discovered in the catacombs of the Kremlin, as the Tdgliche 
Rundschau reports, has been catalogued by the antiqua- 
rians. This find, which was contained in a fireproof, walled- 
up, arched chamber, consists of about two hundred works. 
Most of the matter is said to be well preserved, not harmed 
in any way by dampness or otherwise. The library con- 
sists principally of manuscripts and very early printing. 
A number of the oldest metal-relief impressions of the 
twelfth century are present, which were printed from entire 
graved plates and display the first sorry efforts in the art. 
A few sheets have biblical verses and psalms as their con- 
tent. A number of examples of wood-plate printing, which 
have the characteristics of pre-Gutenbergian work, are 
also an interesting part of the collection. A forty-two-line 
Gutenberg Bible is also said to have been found. A large 
part of the library is made up of Hebraic manuscripts, 
which were artistically written on parchment by monks, 
and which were much in vogue in the early Middle Ages; 
also Greek writings by Aristotle and others. At present 
investigations are being made as to whether this is really 
the library of “ Ivan the Terrible,” as the opinion has been 
held that his library was destroyed by fire in 1551. Ivan, 
as is known, brought German workmen, scholars and 
artists to Russia, to culture his people. This would explain 
the presence of so many German prints. Ivan also intro- 
duced the first printing-office into Russia. His interest in 
typography and literature, therefore, seems to have been 
quite large. 

SPAIN. 

THE society of artists, Circulo de Bellas Artes de 
Madrid, is arranging to hold an international exposition of 
the graphic arts and affiliated industries, in Madrid, in the 
spring of 1912. 

ACCORDING to its last annual report, the Typographic 
Federation of Spain has twenty-two local branches, with 
3,430 members, comprised of printers and bookbinders. 
The twelfth convention of the organization was held at 
Valladolid, on September 23 and succeeding days. 

THE master printers of Spain held their first national 
convention, at Barcelona, on October 15 to 18. Among the 
matters which were discussed were: (1) The necessity of 
establishing a fixed minimum price for printing, to avoid 
ruinous competition; (2) trade schools and apprenticeship 
in the offices; (3) methods of preventing clients abusing 
the confidence of printers; (4) local master printers’ 
associations; (5) the maintenance of labor tariffs. 


PORTUGAL. 


PoRTUGUESE orthography is a thing which at present 
exists only in theory. In practice, each one writes as he 
pleases, which, of course, brings about all sorts of peculiar 
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differences. On the one extreme are the phoneticians, who 
endeavor to write exactly as the sounds are pronounced, 
and on the other are the conservists, who want to keep 
each word exactly as it was when born. Between them are 
the various degrees of personal preference, which are con- 
flicting enough. Neither Portugal nor Brazil has an aca- 
demic dictionary like France, nor an official school orthog- 
raphy like Germany. The mix-up is, therefore, easily 
explained. To bring order out of the chaos, the Portuguese 
government named a commission to make a study of the 
problem and recommend a normal, consistent orthography. 
This commission consists of a number of the most eminent 
Portuguese philologists and language scholars. It has now 
made a report, which will probably be adopted, but which 
is too long to be reprinted here, though it would be inter- 
esting to those who would like to have English spellings 
receive similar attention and regulation. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

A NEW wage-scale for the provinces went into effect 
July 1 last, to continue three years. Its principal points 
are these: Forty-eight hours is a week’s work. The wage 
per week is 45 to 47% shillings ($10.87 to $11.68) in places 
having three thousand inhabitants or less; 47% to 50 
shillings ($11.68 to $12.15) in places having up to six thou- 
sand inhabitants; 50 to 55 shillings ($12.15 to $13.36) in 
the larger places. Machine compositors receive 72 shillings 
($17.50) for day work (forty-eight hours) and 77 shillings 
($18.70) for night work (forty-two hours) at the Lino- 
types, 57% and 67% shillings at the Monoline and Baro- 
type, 57% and 62% shillings at the Typograph, and 55 and 
60 shillings at the Simplex. Overtime, twenty-five per 
cent on newspapers and thirty-three and one-third per cent 
on jobwork. The term of apprenticeship is six years, and 
the apprentice is to receive weekly 714, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30 
shillings in the successive years of this period. 


SWEDEN. 

OFFICIAL statistics show that there are in Sweden 375 
printing-offices, employing 6,731 persons (including 813 
women). The value of their yearly output is given 
as 19,453,107 crowns ($5,213,433). In lithographic and 
chemigraphic establishments 1,966 persons (including 584 
women) are employed. There are 71 paper factories, 
employing 7,889 persons; the value of their output is given 
as 47,364,416 crowns ($12,693,663). The number of wood- 
pulp producing concerns is 157, employing 12,362 persons, 
their product being valued at 79,578,910 crowns ($21,327,- 
148), considerably more than that of the distantly related 
industrial branches combined. 

ITALY. 

A STRIKE occurred in the printing-offices of Milan 
recently, involving about five thousand men. It was caused 
by the refusal of the masters to reinstate four discharged 
men, and the Milanese daily papers, including the Corrierre 
della Sera (Evening Courier), which has the largest circu- 
lation of any Italian paper, were unable to make their 
usual appearance. After two days’ idleness the printers’ 
union found that the strike was unjustifiable and ordered 
the resumption of work. The employers agreed to pay one 
day’s wages for-the time of the strike, the money to go to 
the workmen’s old-age pension fund. 

SWITZERLAND. 

ON October 1 a monument was dedicated to the memory 
of the Tipografia Elvetica, at Capolago, a town in southern 
Switzerland. This memorial, an obelisk seven meters high, 
carries on its apex a flame-shaped crown, and is the work of 
Architects Pinardi and Coltelli, of Milan. It is placed near 
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the little white building which housed the Tipografia Elvet- 
ica, that noted printery (run by exiled Italian printers) 
which had so much to do with the Italian struggles jor 
freedom. From here during many years were smuggled 
across the neighboring boundary thousands of sheets and 
pamphlets printed to awaken a demand in northern Italy 
for the throwing off of the Austrian yoke. Many noted 
patriots, among them Crispi and Mazzini, worked often for 
weeks in this little shop. 
DENMARK. 

THE Danish Provincial Master Printers’ Society has 
gotten out a cost-calculation book, copies of which are fur- 
nished free to each member. 

AT the last convention of the Danish Typographic Asso- 
ciation it was shown that the advantages of the new wage- 
scale, recently agreed upon by the masters and men, were 
greater than had been supposed. It is to be noted that it 
was secured without the unpleasant and often fruitless 
struggles which occurred in other countries. 

PERSIA. 

TEHERAN, the chief city of Persia, now has ten political 
papers: Meglis (the parliamentary journal), Bargh, 
Esteglahe Iran, Iran Nou (The New Persian), Assr Tamad- 
don, Tonbih, Pahberehne (The Barefoot), Danesh (The 
Knowing) and Police Iran. In addition, two others, Shems 
(The Sun) and Hablol-Matin, are considered as local jour- 
nals, though one is printed in Constantinople and the other 
in Calcutta and sent here for distribution. 

AFRICA. 

IT is reported that the native (negro) compositors on 
the Journal of Katanga, the first Congolese newspaper, 
which has just appeared in the Belgian Congo, have gone on 
a strike. They demanded pay for overtime after 5:30 P.M., 
and that their names be given as collaborators on a copy of 
the paper which was to be sent to the King of Belgium. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


ALTHOUGH this colony has but few over a million inhab- 
itants, it has no less than 233 newspapers and periodicals, 
of which 67 appear daily, 32 triweekly, 26 semiweekly, 68 
weekly, 4 semimonthly, 1 every three weeks and 35 monthly. 

BRAZIL. 

THE Brazilian government printing-office at Rio Janeiro 
was totally destroyed by fire on September 17. The loss is 
estimated at $3,000,000. A few days later the national 
library suffered the same fate, through which many price 
less, irreplaceable documents were lost. 

BELGIUM. 

THE strike of seven months’ duration of the printers of 
Verviers has at last come to an end, by an agreement 
between masters and men. The minimum wage for jour- 
neymen is fixed at 4% francs (87 cents) per day of ten 


hours. 
NORWAY. 


A NORWEGIAN graphic-arts exposition, comprising pro- 
fessional and amateur photography, chemigraphy and 
artistic reproduction, will be opened next January, in 


Christiania. 
AUSTRIA. 


A NEw Austrian law, prohibiting night work for 
women between the hours of 8 P.M. and 5 A.M., went into 
effect August 1. This does not suit many printing con- 
cerns which have employed women in various capacities 


long hours at night. 
PORTO RICO. 


ACCORDING to the last census taken in this island, Porto 
Rico has 41 printing establishments, with 353 employees. 
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* work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communi- 


cations to Apprentice Printers’ Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Our iesson for this month is on the peculiar signs and 
characters used in printing. We have selected only those 
which are the most commonly used, but complete lists can 
be found in most of the larger dictionaries. 


MATHEMATICAL, ALGEBRAICAL AND 
GEOMETRICAL. 


plus; and; the sign of addition; as, a + b =; 


6+4=10. When used at the end of a decimal this 
sign indicates that it is only approximately correct; 
as, the square root of 2 is 1.4142135 +. 

minus; less; the sign of subtraction; as, a—b=c; 
6—4=2. When used at the end of a decimal this 
sign indicates that figures have been omitted, and that 
the last retained figure has been increased by unity; 
as, the square root of 2 is 1.414214 —. 

multiplied by; times; as, aXb=ab; 6X4= 24. 
Multiplication is also often indicated by dots, or, when 
not numerals, by writing the factors without any sign; 
as,aX6Xc=a.b.c—abe;2X8X 4=2.3.4=24. 
divided by; as, a ~ b; that is, a divided by 6; 6 —~3=2. 
Division is often indicated by placing the divisor under 


the dividend and drawing a line between; as, > 


is equal to; equals; as, (a + b) X ec = ac + be; 
6+ 2=8; that is, 6 plus 2 equals 8. 

is to; the ratio of; a sign of geometrical proportion; 
as,a:b::c:d; thatis,aisto bascis tod; or, the 
ratio of a to b equals the ratio of c to d. 

as, equals; a sign of geometrical proportion. See 
explanation above for example. 


or —}; plus or minus; ambiguous. When prefixed to 
a number or quantity this sign indicates that it may 
have either of the signs + or —; as, 4a? is + 2a. 

is less than; a sign of inequality; as, a <b; that is, 
a is less than 6; 3 < 4. 

is greater than; a sign of inequality; as,a > b; that 
is, ais greater than b; 5 > 3. 

is not less than; as, a < ; that is, a is not less than 
b, although the first quantity may be the same or 
greater than the last. 

is not greater than; as, a > 5. See explanation of 
example above. 

is not equal to; contradictory of the sign =; as, a ~ b; 
that is, a is not equal to b. 

the difference between; a sign which inndicates a dif- 
ference between two quantities but does not designate 
which quantity is the greater; as,a ~ b; that is, the 
difference between a and b. 


o varies as; is proportional to; as,a « 6b; that is, a 


Vv 


varies as b, or is dependent for its value upon b. 

root; called the radical sign. When used alone it indi- 
cates the square root; as, V 4 = 2; that is, the square 
root of 4 equals 2; Va 42 = 2a. To denote any other 
than the square root figures are placed above the sign; 


3 5 10 
as, 1/4, 1/9, 1/4, ete.; that is, the cube root, fifth root, 


tenth root, etc., of a. 

hence; therefore. 

since, because. 

is identical with; as, (a + b) 2=a2+2ab + b?. 


- is approximately equal to; as, t == 3. The char- 


acter 7 denotes the number 3.14159265+, which is the 
ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter. 
is congruent to; as, 38 = 59. 

indefinitely great; infinity; denotes a quantity greater 
than any finite quantity. 

indefinitely small; infinitesimal; denotes a quantity 
less than any assignable quantity. 

angle; the angle; as, /ABC = /DEF; that is, the 
angle ABC is equal to the angle DEF. 

right angle; the right angle; as, | ABC; that is, the 
right angle ABC. 

the perpendicular; perpendicular to; as, draw AB| CD; 
that is, draw AB perpendicular to CD. 

parallel; is parallel to; as, AB || CD; that is, AB is 
parallel to CD. 

circle; circumference; 360°. 

square; the square; as, [] ABCD; that is, the square 
ABCD. 

rectangle; the rectangle; as, GC ABCD=.c EFGH; 
that is, the rectangle ABCD equals the rectangle 
EFGH. . 

triangle; the triangle; as, AABC = ADEF. 

degree; degrees; as, 80°; that is, eighty degrees 
minutes of arc; as, 30’; that is, thirty minutes. 
seconds of arc; as, 20’; that is, twenty seconds. 


MONETARY AND COMMERCIAL. 


dollar; dollars; as, $10; $200. There is no definite 
information on the origin of this sign, but it is proba- 
bly a modified figure 8, denoting a “ piece of eight ” 
or eight reals—an old Spanish coin of the value of 
a dollar. It is also said that this sign is formed by 
the letters U S— United States— the U drawn over 
the S and cut off at the bottom. 


cent; cents; as, 10¢; 43¢. 
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qué Aries — January. 
yay Taurus — February. 


pound; pounds (sterling); as, £1; £40. This char- 
acter, an L with a line across it, represents the corre- 
sponding Latin word Librae. 

shilling; shillings; as, 1/6 = 1s. 6d.; that is, one 
shilling and sixpence; 2/10 = 2s. 10d. 

pound; pounds (in weight); as, 1lb; 20Ib. This 
character is the first and third letters of the Latin 
word Librae, connected by a line. 

at; to; as, wood @ $6 per cord; flour per bri. $8 
@ $10.50. This sign is said to be a graphic modifica- 
tion of the Latin word ad, meaning at, or to. 

per; as, sugar 8¢ 49 Ib. This character is a form of p, 
the first letter of the Latin word per. 

per cent; as, commission at 244% = $3.38. Also used 
to denote “ order of.” 

account; as, J. Brown in % with H. Roberts. 

bill of lading. 

care of. 


letter of credit. 
number; numbered; as, # 40 thread. 


CELESTIAL AND ASTRONOMICAL. 
SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC. 

Aries, the ram. This sign represents the horns of a 
ram. 
Taurus, the bull. 
a bull. 
Gemini, the twins. The ancient statue of Castor and 
Pollux, which was formed of two pieces of wood joined 
together by two crosspieces. 
Cancer, the crab. The claws of a crab. 
Leo, the lion. A corruption of the Greek letter A, 
the initial of Acwy, a lion. 


Representing the head and horns of 


Virgo, the virgin. A corruption of zap for zapOsvog 
the Greek word for virgin. 

Libra, the balance. A rude picture of a balance. 

The legs and tail of a scorpion. 
An arrow just leaving the 


Scorpio, the scorpion. 
Sagittarius, the archer. 
bow. 

Capricornus, the goat. A ligature combining the let- 
ters yo of the Greek word ypayus, a goat. 

Aquarius, the water bearer. Representing waves of 
water. 

Pisces, the fishes. 
string. 


Two fishes tied together with a 


SYMBOLS OF THE ZODIAC. 


gz, Libra — July. 
tae Scorpio — August. 


#7) Gemini — March. & Sagittarius — September. 
oi Cancer — April. ad, Capricornus — October. 
Re? Leo — May. s§ Aquarius — November. 
é Virgo — June. ax. Pisces — December. 
MOON’S PHASES. 

@ new moon: @ full moon. 
) first quarter. ¢ last quarter. 

THE SUN AND MAJOR PLANETS. 
© or & thesun. The first sign represents a buckler with 


@ 


its boss, a natural and appropriate emblem of the sun; 
the last sign represents the sun and its rays. 


the moon. 
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Mercury. Representing the caduceus of Mercury. or, 
according to some, his head and winged cap. 


Venus. A looking-glass, an attribute of Venus. 


or @ the earth. The sign © represents the earth and 
its equator, while to the sign @ is added a meridian 
line; or, as some think, the four quarters of the globe. 
Mars. A shield and spear, the two chier instruments 
of ancient warfare. Some claim this sign to be the 
head, helmet, and nodding plume of a warrior. 

Jupiter. A rude and hieroglyphical representation of 
an eagle—the “bird of Jove”— with expanded 
wings, or, perhaps, the initial letter of Zeug, the Greek 
name of Jupiter, with a line drawn through it as a 
mark of abbreviation. 

Saturn. An ancient scythe or sickle, the emblem of 
Saturn, the god of time. 


Uranus. A sign made up of that for the sun [©] and 
a part of that for Mars [ ¢ ]. 


Neptune. A trident, the emblem of Neptune, the god 
of the sea. 
MINOR PLANETS. 
ne These and all other minor planets are 
J ee | oe commonly designated by a circle enclos- 
oe ing a number which indicates the order of 
1 - ™ their discovery; thus, @, Ceres; @, Pallas; 
ris 
: , Juno, etc. 
Flora. ® 
ASPECTS AND NODES. 

conjunction. This sign indicates that the bodies have 


the same longitude, or right ascension; as, % 60; 
that is, Mercury is in conjunction with the sun. 
sextile. Indicating a difference of 60° in longitude, or 
right ascension. 

quadrature. Indicating a difference of 90° in longi- 
tude, or right ascension. 

trine. Indicating a difference of 120° in longitude, or 
right ascension. 

opposition. Indicating a difference of 180° in longi- 
tude, or right ascension; as © 9 @; that is, the sun is 
in opposition to the moon. 

ascending node; also called dragon’s head. 
descending node; also called dragon’s tail. 

The signs for ascending and descending nodes origi- 
nated in the fancy of ancient astronomers, who saw in 
the deviation from the ecliptic made by a planet in 
passing from one node to another a figure like that of 
a dragon, the belly being where the planet has the 
greatest latitude, and the head and tail the points of 
intersection with the ecliptic. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


response. This sign is used in Roman Catholic and 
some other service books. 

versicle. Used in Roman Catholic and other service 
books to denote the part recited or sung by the priest, 
or person who presides at the office of prayers. 

A character used in Roman Catholic service books to 
divide each verse of a psalm into two parts, and show 
where the response begins. 

. Asign of the cross used by the Pope, and by Roman 
Catholic bishops and archbishops, immediately before 
their names. In Roman Catholic and some other serv- 
ice books, it is used in those places of the prayers and 
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benediction where the sign of the cross is to be made. 
The sign »& is called a square, or Maltese, cross. 


Latin cross. x St. Andrew’s cross. 
+ 


MEDICAL. 


R recipe. This character is reputed to have been origi- 
nally the same as 24, the symbol of Jupiter, which was 
placed at the top ofa formula to propitiate the king of 
the gods, that the compound might act favorably. 


APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
ounce; as, 5i, or 5j, one ounce; 5ss, half an ounce; 
5iss or 5jss, one ounce and a half; 3ij, two ounces, etc. 
5 drachm; as, 3i, one drachm; $5ss, half a drachm; 

5iss, one drachm and a half; 3ij, two drachms, etc. 
") scruple; as, i, one scruple; ')ss, half a scruple; 
"iss, one scruple and a half; ')ij, two scruples, etc. 
0 pint. 
m or WP; minim, or drop. 
* * * 


The business card reproduced herewith is the work of 
Oliver J. Moore, an apprentice with the Law Reporter 
Printing Company, Washington, D.C. Note how nicely the 
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lines and groups are balanced and how the essential points 
have been brought out by a pleasing distribution of white 
space. In the original the inner rule panel and the orna- 
ments on both sides of the central group were run in red- 
orange; the rest in black on white Bristol board. 


TEST QUESTIONS ON LAST MONTH’S LESSON. 

What is an imprint? What is meant by the term “leaded matter ’’? 
What is a marginal note? What is a running-head? When is matter said 
to be set solid? What is a symbol? What is a three-line letter? What is 
a wrong-font ? 


These and many other very interesting terms were fully 
explained in THE INLAND PRINTER for November. 





DE LUXE. 

“A. J. H.,” Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— “ Kindly give 
the pronunciation and meaning of the word ‘ de luxe.’ ” 

This expression may be found in the Standard Diction- 
ary in two places, once under the French noun “ luxe,” page 
1058, column 2, and again as a phrase under the word 
i edition,” page 576, column 1. The meaning of the noun 
‘luxe ” is superfine quality, richness, or luxuriousness, and 
in combination with the word “edition,” in the phrase 
“edition de luxe,” it refers to a very fine, limited issue of 
books.— Literary Digest. 





“ GRANDMA, did you like that gumdrop? ” 
" Yes, I liked it very much, dear.” 
“ Well, Towser didn’t. He spit it out twice.” — Life. 
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THE MONON ROUTE’S COMMEMORATIVE 
BUSINESS LITERATURE. 

On August 27, 1911, the Monon Route —“ The Swift- 
running ” — established a new record by placing in service 
“ The Hoosier Limited,” a model train betweer. Chicago and 
Indianapolis. Everything on this superb equipment was 
new. Nothing that fertile imagination could suggest as 
suitable for the comfort and convenience of travelers was 
omitted. It was and is a modern “ train de luxe.” 

The duty of signalizing this notable addition to the 
enviable record of the Monon Route devolved largely upon 
Mr. Frank J. Reed, general passenger agent. Mr. Reed is 
a Hoosier himself, well versed in the history of his native 
State. The Monon Route follows the old “ Indiana Trail,” 
near which the battle of Tippecanoe was fought between 
the forces of General Harrison and Chief Tecumseh. On 
July 4, 1854, the Monon railroad ran its first train over this 
trail. The conception of showing the conditions in 1811 
and in 1911 — the beginning and ending of a century —in 
a striking contrast is displayed in the illustration of the 
Monon Route “ Then and Now,” shown elsewhere in this 
issue. This illustration has been used in various ways in 
advertising the “ Hoosier Limited,” notably as the cover 
for the menu of the dining-cars of that service. This was 
one of the first moves made by Mr. Reed. The next was to- 
bring together as many notable Hoosiers as possible for a 
good time, and to show them the kind of a road they could 
afford to brag about. Of course Mr. George Ade and Mr. 
John T. McCutcheon were among those present. A verse- 
making contest was one of the features — amateurs only 
to be contestants — but a Hoosier can not be considered an 
amateur in any sort of literary composition. The result of 
the contest is given in a handsome brochure, “ Monon 
Madrigals,” with an introduction by George Ade. The 
illustrations are interesting and numerous and show to 
advantage the adaptability of the offset press in presenting 
half-tone illustrations on stock consistent with that of the 
text. 

The initiation of the Hoosier Limited has been com- 
memorated in an unforgettable way, which is of course the 
essence of good advertising. 





WHAT A TON OF BLOTTING-PAPER WILL DO. 


It has leaked ovt that the champion series of baseball 
between the Athletics of Philadelphia and the Giants of 
New York could never have been played except for the fore- 
thought and rapid action of John Timorous Gibson, of the 
Wrenn Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio. When the ball 
field in Philadelphia had been turned into a quagmire from 
the incessant rains, and playing was so impossible as to 
make an indefinite postponement inevitable, Mr. Gibson, 
backed by the Wrenn Company, arrived in town and saved 
the situation. After a serious consultation with his friend, 
William Harmony Thompson, it was decided to try heroic 
measures. The two Middletown celebrities and twenty stal- 
wart assistants went to the sod-soaked field, and, with a 
ton of blotting-paper, dried it with one application to a 
depth of two feet below the surface, and the games went 
on.— Paper Trade Journal. 





A HANDSOME REPRODUCTION. 

A group picture of the Virginia Printers’ Cost Congress, 
held at Richmond, Virginia, October 5 to 7, 1911, has been 
handsomely reproduced in sepia tone with rich, gold border 
by the Franklin Photoengraving House, 632 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, and-is a commendable piece of enter- 
prising work on the part of that house. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
SCIENTIFIC COLOR IN PRACTICAL PRINTING. 
NO. XVII.— BY E. C. ANDREWS. 
PRESSROOM DIFFICULTIES. 


ITH the press and rollers in perfect con- 

MP dition the problem of good printing is to 

Gil? adapt the ink to the paper in body and 

drying qualities. On long runs and par- 

ticular jobs it is always well to try out a 

few sheets of the stock, examining them 

carefully the next day before beginning 

the regular run. Further, it is well to 

look through the stock before it is cut, as often one side of 
the sheet may have a perfect printing surface, while the 
other is unevenly coated. Fig. 44 shows a cut taken from 
the first side of an actual job and Fig. 45 the results of 




















Fig. 45. 


defective coating on the second side. Of course, the paper- 
man would have been glad to have replaced the imperfect 
stock had he been notified before it was cut, but with half 
the job run it was up to the printer to find some ink which 
would overcome the difficulty, which meant a considerable 
loss of time and probably the profit on the job. To get the 
best results the body of an ink should be as heavy as the 
stock will stand. This is particularly true in half-tone 
printing, and it is always advisable to carry two bodies in 
stock, in blacks at least — both of the same high quality, 
but ground in one case in a heavy varnish and in the other 
in a soft varnish. This point was mentioned in the last 
chapter, but its importance can not be overemphasized. If 
the pressroom is not at the correct temperature of 80°, or 
if the stock is not hard enough to stand the heavy ink, a 
“ picked ” sheet, such as Fig. 46, will be the result. In- 
stantly we should add a little of the soft half-tone and try 
another impression. If the ink still picks, add a little more, 
and in a short time we have solved the difficulty, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 47. Compare this result with that gotten by 
adding reducing varnish to soften the ink, Fig. 48. Some 
printers use a soft black instead of varnish, but buy the 
soft black for medium-grade work. The result of adding 
this black to the high-grade half-tone black, while not as 
bad as if varnish had been used, never produces the best 
job. The soft half-tone should be of such quality that if 
the coating of the stock is unusually weak, or the room 
cold, it may be run straight with as good results as a heavy 
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half-tone would give on harder stock on a warmer day. If 
you use a color on half-tones, be sure the inkman gives you 
a heavy-bodied ink. If it picks, you may reduce it with a 
little thin varnish or compound, or even better, a little tint 
base. It is harder to add body than to take it out, but for 
emergencies you should have on hand a little heavy varnish 
to add tack to a soft ink, as this method of giving body 
answers very well on typework. 

Just what you wish to accomplish with regard to the dry- 
ing of an ink depends on whether the color is the only one 
to be run, or whether other colors are to be printed on top 
of it, and how soon. In the case of the one-color job, hard 
drying is of no consequence save for the ink drying on the 
rollers. Inks that tend to rub off wet, such as black, bronze- 
blue, and dark colors, which, as a rule, lay smoothly, require 
a thin dryer, such as Japan, to help pull the color into the 
stock. Inks that do not lay so well, such as light greens, 
light blues and purples, have a tendency to powder; that 
is, the varnish goes into the stock and leaves the color on 
the surface. These colors need a heavy, or concentrated 
dryer, which will bind the color to the varnish on the sur- 
face of the stock. 

In running process or other colorwork where one color 
is printed on top of another, care should be taken that the 
first color does not dry in spots. This is often caused by 
the stock being unevenly coated, and is one of the most 
serious difficulties which the pressman can encounter. The 
term “ crystallization,” as applied to the yellow of a three- 
color job drying too hard, is often improperly used to con- 
vey the idea of this unequal drying, or “ drying in spots.” 


Fig. 46. 


If a color dries too hard, but dries evenly, there are prod- 
ucts on the market which if mixed with the second color 
will make it “take.” Or if the first color is not dry enough 
it is possible to run the same plate again, adding more 
dryer, but in the case of the uneven drying, the only solu- 
tion of the difficulty is to produce an even surface by run- 
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ning a solid tint-block the full size of the cuts, using mag- 
nesia or tint-base to which dryer has been added, and then 
starting the job over again. 

-In colorwork one color should follow another about 
twenty-four hours apart. If this is not possible, owing to 


Fig. 47. 


the lack of presses or the size of the job, a compound should 
be added to the first color in proportion to the length of 
time which will elapse before the second color will be 
printed. Compounds suitable for this work should contain 
nondrying substances. Generally one pound of compound 
to ten of color will present a good printing surface a week 
later, while one-half a pound of compound will allow a delay 
of twenty-four hours in following with the second color. 

The stock has a great deal to do with the drying quality 
of any ink, and it is always better, as I said before, to try 
out a few sheets before starting the regular run. One of 
the best color houses in the country makes it a practice of 
trying out a new ink on all the stocks it uses on colorwork, 
and, if the ink dries properly even on one stock, it is not 
considered at fault in drying quality, and is adapted to the 
other stocks by manipulation. In other words, the inkman 
is not expected to furnish an ink for colorwork that will dry 
on any stock at random. The proposition of fitting the ink 
to the paper is the printer’s duty, unless he submits the 

stock in advance and has the ink made to order. With a 
little practice some idea of how an ink is going to dry on 
a given stock may be gained by wetting the stock with the 
tongue and watching the rapidity with which the mois- 
ture is absorbed. If the absorption does not take place at 
once, you may be sure that a little dryer in the ink will do 
no harm, 

Estimating the amount of ink required is one of the 
difficulties in making a price in advance on a given job. 
When the form is similar to one with which the printer is 
famiiiar, the amount of black required may be estimated 
with some degree of certainty, but where the form is made 
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up of tint-blocks in color, the area of the tint-blocks should 
be measured accurately and this areg subtracted from the 
total area of the form before attempting to gage the per- 
centage of the balance of the sheet which is covered by 
type-matter. To illustrate, suppose the form measures 
26% by 38, or roughly, a thousand square inches. Figure 
the amount of ink for the tint-blocks, and then add to it your 
estimate of the amount of ink used for type-matter. With 
five hundred square inches of tint a thousand impressions 
would give an area of five hundred thousand square inches. 
Dividing into this area the number of square inches per 
pound, which the ink is supposed to cover, will give the 
number of pounds per thousand impressions. On enamel 
paper, inks will cover from one hundred thousand to two 
hundred and fifty thousand square inches per pound — the 
lighter and bulkier the ink, the greater the covering capac- 
ity. The writer has seen only one case where a covering 
capacity of two hundred and fifty thousand square inches 
was reached. In this case the tint was made almost entirely 
of tint-base with a powerful pigment used as coloring mate- 
rial. Pulp and lake colors always go further than inks 
made from earth colors. In the case of heavy-bodied cover 
inks on cover-stocks the covering capacity is less than one 
hundred thousand square inches, but on enamel paper the 
printer ought to be reasonably sure of his estimate in 
figuring this covering capacity per pound. Some printers 
who use large quantities of a given color have gone to the 
trouble of testing out the covering capacities of the various 
inks. They use a tint-block, 10 by 10, or one hundred 
square inches. The test is made by putting an accurately 


weighed amount of ink in the fountain, say, two pounds, 


and running until the ink is exhausted. If the result is 
two thousand sheets, one side, the covering capacity of 
that ink is one hundred thousand square inches per pound. 

The more the printer knows about his business, espe- 
cially about the covering power of inks, the more willing he 
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is to pay for good material. In the case of the exception- 
ally high covering capacity referred to, the printer was get- 
ting only one hundred and twenty-five thousand square 
inches per pound, using a white base, and by spending 10 
cents a pound more for his material he was able to double 
this covering capacity. Such differences, of course, are the 
exception. The most remarkable example of increasing the 
price of an ink and lowering the cost was in the case of a 
carton manufacturer in Michigan. He was using eight 
pounds to the thousand of a color, evidently improperly 
made. He paid twenty-five per cent more and increased 
the covering capacity one hundred and twenty per cent. 

In estimating type-matter, many printers figure fifteen 
per cent solid, but as this is a variable figure, the covering 
power of the ink in solids must be ascertained with some 
degree of accuracy. To do this it will pay any printer to 
make a few tests, and to know something about the relation 
of the body of an ink to its covering power, and the relation 
of the surface of the stock to ink consumption. 

It is impossible to give a full list of all the difficulties 
which may arise in the pressroom, as the oldest in the busi- 
ness are constantly finding new problems to solve. In this 
list, however, there may be some points which are not gen- 
erally known: 

Never compare a wet proof with the copy as to color; 
wait until the proof dries. 

Never compare an ink in the bulk with the color to be 
matched — the undertone may be entirely different. 

For hard stocks with a soft filler use a long-bodied stiff 
ink, as it does not “ squash ” out on the edges of the type. 

Do not use vermilion with electrotyped plates. Have 
the plates nickeltyped. 

Do not run transparent yellow over black. It is too 
near white in value and makes the black appear gray. 

Do not expect to get a delicate tint from zinc plates if 
the tint is made from white, as the zine plates discolor the 
white, especially when they are new. If you expect to use 
zine plates on delicate tints, have them nickeltyped. 

Do not run vignettes over tints. The roughness of the 
surface of the tint causes the vignette to wear. 

Do not run any color you happen to have on hand for 
outdoor work or where the job is to be exposed to light. 
Most printing-inks are not permanent for more than thirty 
days’ exposure. Ask the inkman for special colors for 
work of this kind. 3 

Be careful in printing labels for a product which is 
strongly alkaline, as strong alkali will destroy most colors. 
Ask the inkman for alkali inks and test them yourself by 
dipping a printed sample into a three-per-cent solution of 
caustic potash. If the color runs, it is not alkali-proof. 
The paste used in sticking on the labels will also cause 
many colors to run, especially reds. An alkali-proof ink 
will not be affected by this paste, but more inks are paste- 
proof than alkali-proof, among them many possessing bet- 
ter laying qualities. 

Inks for bread labels also should be specifically ordered, 
as baking destroys the color. 

Alcohol-proof inks are sold for use on celluloid and pyra- 
lin, or on paper where it is covered with celluloid by dip- 
ping it in a celluloid solvent and then pressing the celluloid 
against it. 

The waste in inks properly kept in cans is less than in 
tube inks. Do not order tubes, as the heavy-bodied inks can 
not be put up in this manner. 

Never put water on top of an ink to keep it from skin- 
ning. It causes the ink to congeal and become lumpy, espe- 
cially at the bottom of the container. Each time the press- 
man takes out some ink he forces some of the water down 


into the cavity made by the ink-knife, so that little bubi:jes 
of water become incorporated with the ink. 

Each time an ink is taken from the can, see that the iop 
is evened off and the oiled paper replaced. If the ink is not 
to be used again for some time it may be covered with lin- 
seed oil or petrolatum and the can banded as when deliy- 
ered. 

Use old and hard rollers for running copying-ink, and 
sponge them with warm water before putting them on the 
press. If the copying-ink is too heavy, use glycerin to 
reduce it. The suction of rollers may be killed by sprin- 
kling them with powdered alum. Try and keep a set of roll- 
ers for each color, but if this is not possible, spirits of wine 
or denatured alcohol is a good cleanser. The printers who 
do the best work with copying-ink not only have separate 
rollers for each color, but even confine the work with copy- 
ing-ink to one or two presses, selecting those which are 
easily washed up. The ‘‘flying” of copying-ink may be 
stopped by reducing the ink with alum water. 

Imitation typewriter letters require special ink, special 
type and must be printed through silk. The old idea of 
using ordinary ink and giving a double impression is easily 
detected. In fact, the production of the imitation type- 
writer letter is a specialty, and the ordinary printer will 
find it wise as well as economical to send this work to the 
specialist. Even the best work of this kind is now detected 
in most cases — we are looking for it. 

Kerosene is better to use on rollers than benzin or gaso- 
line, as it does not crack them as much. Kerosene rubbed 
on the press keeps it from rusting. 

When rollers are not in use, rub them with petrolatum. 

(Concluded.) 





SEASONING WOOD BY ELECTRICITY. 

The following item from a British technical paper con- 
cerns a new process of seasoning wood in France by elec- 
tricity: 

“A large tank is filled with a solution containing ten per 
cent of borax and five per cent of resin, with just a trace 
of carbonate of soda. In the bottom of the tank is a lead 
plate, which is electrically connected to the positive pole of 
the dynamo. The timber to be treated is stacked on this 
plate, and when the tank has been filled another plate is 
superimposed and connected to the negative pole of the 
dynamo. When the current is switched on, it passes through 
the stack of wood between the two plates, and in its passage 
it is said to drive out the sap in the timber and deposit 
borax and resin in its place, completely filling up all pores 
and interstices. When the process is completed the timber 
is removed and dried, after which it is ready for use. It is 
claimed that the timber submitted to this treatment, no 
matter how green it may be, becomes completely sea- 
soned.” — Consul Albert Halstead, Birmingham, England. 





THE HONOR OF THE PRESS. 


Not only is the newspaper not influenced by its adver- 
tisers in the concrete, but in far too many cases it is not 
decently paid for its great services. I have known more 
than one mortgage-laden editor to defy the “ money power” 
that held his notes. It is but a few weeks since I met a 
country publisher who had just been told by the village 
magnate that he was going to foreclose to stop some criti- 
cisms on the local government with which Mr. Moneybags 
had satisfactory relations. “ You can print your rag in the 
street,” said the great man. “ Very well,” said the editor, 
coolly, with his hands in his empty pockets, “I will print it 
in the street.” — Don C. Seitz, in Harper’s Weekly. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE COLUMBUS TRADE SCHOOL— DEPARTMENT 
OF PRINTING. 


BY PAUL C. CARTY, INSTRUCTOR IN CHARGE. 


UR work was originally planned to con- 

form as nearly as possible to the routine 

of the country office in the old days, with 

the additional practices of the city office 

as to cutting copy, correcting galleys, run- 

ning dump, etc., before the advent of 

machines. That is to say, straight com- 

* position from manuscript and distribution 

for the boy every day until he is a thorough compositor, 
and then switch him over to the job side. Actual expe- 
rience somewhat modified original plans, which contem- 
plated the use of no press but a proof press until the third 
year — which I am now more firmly convinced than ever 
is right. But to the layman, printing is seeing wheels go 


after, it would be a continuous routine, just as regular 
and consistent as the work in any actual composing-room. 

But, as stated, impatience would not brook the delay 
necessary to reach this ideal. The doing of this work out 
of season has defeated our plans in some degree, but not 
to the extent that we can not adjust things all right next 
year. 

The school is especially fortunate in its supply of copy. 
This is the used manuscript of the editorial page of one 
of our papers. The political editorials that might seem 
partisan are not used. There is a great deal of it, how- 
ever, of the essay character, and on current events, educa- 
tional and elevating, and by many termed classical. It 
isn’t the plainest writing, either. After the first half 
year’s struggle with it, the boys read it almost like 
reprint. They are hungry for it throughout the year, and 
they get nothing else. There is a path leading to the dic- 
tionary worn as smooth as glass. I might get other copy, 
equally good as to subject-matter, but unfortunately it is 





DEPARTMENT CF PRINTING, COLUMBUS TRADE SCHOOL — VIEW OF COMPOSING-ROOM. 


‘round —turning off motto-cards, little programs, circu- 
lars, folders, report-cards, etc. No matter how amateur- 
ish the composition, it’s fine when printed, in the popular 
mind. But a printer knows better. He knows that any 
boy can do amateur jobwork, and though he might stick 
at it until he was gray-headed, he would still be an ama- 
teur unless instructed how to do it right. We adhered to 
our policy during the entire first year and until well 
toward the close of the second, when it seemed wiser to 
accede to these demands than to resist further. So we 
have printed an eight-page pamphlet, and will soon have 
finished another one of sixteen (6 by 9, nonpareil) pages 
(a style-book). My idea was to have the. advanced, or 
third-year, boys handle the type set by the first and sec- 
ond year boys, thus securing perfect shop routine, with 
first-year boys as apprentices, second-year boys ranking 
about where the two-thirder stands, and the third-year 
boys approximating the full-fledged, all-around journey- 
man—-and all of them going to school all the time. Of 
course this condition could not obtain until the school had 
two years behind it. Then, with the third year, and there- 


written on a typewriter. The type set is brevier, with as 
much nonpareil for poetry, extracts, and top credits as 
comes in the regular grist. 

Long before the close of the first year these boys know 
what good composition is, and most of them are fair com- 
positors. Their spacing is good and their justification right 
—a wooden side-stick locked with wooden-wedge quoins 
by reasonable finger-pressure to make a galley of type lift 
when turned upside down is the test to which their com- 
position is put. Thirteen ems is the measure used. They 
also read all their proofs— each proof carrying four to 
six signatures. I read it last, and use a red pencil. There 
are some proofs without a red mark. I then transfer the 
marks to a clean proof, marking it as perfectly as I can; 
thus they always correct from a properly marked proof. 
They carry the picture of it with them. 

Our day is five hours long: (Mine is fourteen.) The 
boys are in the shop half of the time, and in the school- 
room the other half. In addition to their regular academic 
work, I give them spelling every day for a half hour. 
That is, I did up until we had to run the press before we 
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were ready for it. This necessitated omission of the spell- 
ing as well as other instruction planned for the close of 
the year. Next year I expect to give all of them spelling 
throughout the year. I am sure any printer will agree 
that time devoted to spelling is better for a boy who aims 
to be a printer, than time devoted to feeding a job press. 
Not that he should not be able to feed a press, but if 
either one must be omitted it had better be the feeding. 
In their academic work the boys now have grammar, 
etymology, geography, history, arithmetic, and civil gov- 
ernment. Next year I think the third-year boys will have 
physics and rhetoric in addition. I have persistently done 
all that I could to have those in authority emphasize the 
cultural part of our print boys’ education. These boys 
have almost as much time for study and recitations as do 
the boys in the grade schools. Boys who have failed in 
the sixth and seventh grades and come to us are the ones 
with whom we have had little or no success. 





PAUL C. CARTY. 


The second-year boys have been on nonpareil nearly 
all the time, with an occasional take of brevier for variety. 
They have set stock tables, baseball scores, and other kinds 
of tabular matter. They can cast off a table and set the 
box-headings in a way — well, I am sure they will never 
have to hang a table back on the hook. They set display 
(under direction), and the mechanical part of it is just as 
good as in their thirteen-em straight matter. 

The third year I intend to instruct the boys in display 
composition and imposition. This will in some measure 
modify the work of the first and second year classes. To 
just what extent I hardly know. But I know I will then 
break in the younger boys to feeding the job press, and 
the second-year: boys will know of displaywork in a way 
that the present second-year class could not have the 
opportunity of knowing. 

The time is so limited — less than six months of eight- 
hour days is the actual time covered in our three-year 
course — that I feel anything in the nature of sheer work, 
without the element of instruction in it (like feeding and 
washing-up presses), is almost a wanton waste of the boy’s 


time. There is so much that a printer ought to know 
which can be taught in a school, that the boy and young 
journeyman in a shop must get hit-or-miss in these inten- 


sive days, that I am impelled to make of this one, in so jar’ 


as I can, a place of instruction every minute of the time, 
and its chief product boys, with just as much of the 
printed product as is incidental to their education. 

We know that printing may be handled from the man- 
ual-training standpoint, which is the way the public schools 
of this country have commonly treated it; or the boy may 
be trained to follow the trade, how successfully (in the 
public school) is for the future to determine. I believe it 
can be done with a great degree of success. (If the boys 
do not all actually work at the business, their education, 
or rather training, will be such as to increase their effi- 
ciency in commercial life.) My experience has convinced 
me that, given a qualified man who honestly wants to 
teach printing, his efforts will be negatived by the demand 
for printed product. I believe this is the stumbling-block 
in the way of printing-trade-school success. In the produc- 
tion of printing-trained boys, material production should 
be no part of an instructor’s concern. Output is output, 
and if the jobs are on the hook and the school is subject 
to requisition from any source for job-printing, to just 
that extent must it cease to be a school and become a 
shop — a shop manned by children, with no complement of 
journeymen; and the teacher no longer teaches first, but 
foremanizes first a force of boys, and teaches afterward 
as much as he may, or as is incidental to the necessarily 
restricted line of work a school-shop will handle. Thus 
teaching is secondary to production. Part school and part 
municipal plant, as it looks to me, creates a quasi institu- 
tion that neutralizes the good in both. 

That the work must be “real” in order to have the 
boys’ interest is not true. This may or may not be true 
as to other trades. I will not dispute it. But the man 
who takes this view of the printing trade misses the mark 
completely: the propriety of a comma or semicolon, of a 
word “up” or “down,” of a dash on one end of a line or 
the other, of the thirty-sixth or seventy-second part of an 
inch (a one or two point lead), in the whiting-out of dis- 
play, the intolerable slovenliness of a one-point space where 
a three-point space ought to be — such as these are the real 
things in this business, as I see it. While these things mean 
absolutely nothing to the inexpert, to the boy inoculated 
with the printing germ they loom up bigger than a steam 
engine or a cylinder press. These and like considerations 
pertaining to his business absorb his whole attention. He 
thinks and talks in these terms. He is even willing to study 
his books, realizing the value of all the book-education he 
can get. He lives in a true printing-office atmosphere. To 
get him into it ought to be our constant care. To need- 
lessly pull him out of it seems absurd. 

If any one establishes a school to be conducted on the 
manual-training basis, and he is a nonprinter, as many 
such instructors are over the country, what I have written 
of our work and conditions here will probably be of little 
interest to him; but if he is a printer going into the work 
with enthusiasm, prepared to work twelve to fourteen 
hours a day, and like it, and sanguine of bringing up boys 
who will go to the front as skilled craftsmen, I feel that my 
experience and plans will not be altogether uninteresting 
to him. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR. 
Howell — Did you print a kiss on her lips? 
Powell — Yes; but when her husband happened to come 
in, I realized that I had made a typographical error. 














& HRISTMAS printing — printing suggestive of the holiday 
season —is the feature of greatest interest in this month’s 
insert, the last six pages showing some suggestions for the 
arrangement of various appropriate typographic forms. 
The holiday season brings to the printer a certain amount 
of work in the nature of programs, menus, greetings, etc. 

On this page and the one following are shown examples of the work of 
Edward A. Frommader, of Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Type-designs by Edward A. Frommader, Des Moines, Iowa. 
(See Job Composition Department.) 
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Holiday 
nnouncement 


Stevenson & Smith tnvite 
pour attention to their Holt- 
Day Display of Novelties tn 
Leather, Chotce Collection of 
Souvenirs, fetal Goods 
and Decorative Pottery for 
the Library, also a large line 
of Sterling Silverware, all 
of which offer ercepttonallyp 
attractive opportunity for the 
Christmas buyer 


Stevenson & Smith 


48 Washington Street 











A holiday announcement. 




















Che Duman Machine 


Sorrow comes from misdirected energy 
—somewhere. The steam engine has a 
governor—which regulates and controls 
its energy. If it were left off, danger and 
death would be imminent. The human 
machine is governed by a head and a 
heart, but na in turn must be gov- 
erned by the Christmas Spirit. Where 
the head and the heart govern alone, 
beware of the Human Machine. Where 
the Christmas Spirit joins with them, the 
Human Machine is an automatic power 
for good. Be a Human Engineer and 
put on all the fittings.—A. H. McQuilkin 
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NEVERLOST 


¢ ( lez join the Neverlosts! Love is never lost, 3 
% but always returns to enrich the giver. Love & 
is not singular in this; for all good deeds, all 

kind thoughts, all generous and self-denying minis- 

trations come back richly laden, blessing and ennobling 

the source that gave them birth— the company of the 

. Neverlosts. — A. H. McQui/kin. , 
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Suggestions for motto-card arrangements. 
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Manhattan Cocktail 


4 











Bluepoints 
’ 
Clear Green Turtle, en Tasse 
c 
Roast Turkey, Cranberry Sauce 
C) 
Punch Chartreuse 
a 
Richelieu Ice-cream 
’ 
Coffee 

















A menu suggestion. 




















CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


for old and young, in great 
variety at unusually moderate 
prices, can be had now at our 
Store. These goods have been 
selected with a view to economy, 
Style and beauty, and measure 
well with our standard of 
quality. Many new and beauti- 
ful things can be had in our 
stock — things that have never 
before been offered for sale— 
and we can satisfy the tastes 
of the most particular people. 
A visit at our store will suggest 
many a good idea for presents 
for your friends, and the stock 
from which to choose being 
practically unlimited will secure 
the greatest satisfaction. We 
were fortunate to secure many 
valuable things for this season. 
As the busy season is approach- 
ing we advise early selection. 


BRANDAW'S STORE 


THE STORE THAT GIVES SATISFACTION 


63 So. WASHINGTON STREET, PLYMOUTH GROVE 














An advertising announcement. 








The Coming of 
Santa Claus 


4 Christmas Play 
in four Acts 





Handel Hall, Sunday, Becember 24, 11 





Giben by the 
Bourg People’s 
Club 





Suggestion for a program page. 
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Christmas 
Concert 


Given by the 


Choir of the Second 
Baptist Church 
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HUTT 


Thursday, December 28 


eight o’clock p. m. 
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Suggestion for a program title-page. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


BY F. J. TREZISE. 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
ted as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic 
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discussions and examples will be 
principles—the basis of all art expression. 


These 


assertion, but on recognized sand clearly defined laws. 


Edward A. Frommader. 

Another printer who has acquired the habit of winning 
prizes in typographical contests is Edward A. Frommader, 
of Des Moines, Iowa. Not only does he win prizes —he 
wins first prizes. Last year 
he won four of them. Since 


the time, f. ToT 
cas ek wees TAMA 


ad.-setting contests of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, he has been 
a prominent figure in the dis- 
play competitions conducted 
by the various graphic-arts 
journals. 

Frommader was born in 
Jefferson, Wisconsin, in 1880, 
and, not being able to avail 
himself of the privilege of 
woman to stop counting the 
years when the twenty-eighth 
has been reached, he has reg- 
istered them all and is there- 
fore thirty-one years old. 
Like most people who break 
into the biographical column, 
his early days were spent on 
a farm. Ever notice that 
practically every one you 
read about was born on a 
farm? Sometimes when one 
reads of people it seems as 
though those of us who did 
not get that “ farm boyhood ” © 
were handicapped right from 
the start. To be successful, 
it seems almost as necessary 
to be born on a farm as it is 
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to be born of poor parents. Sa Tamim rT 


Frommader’s education 
was acquired in what is 
popularly termed the University of Hard Knocks. He was 
the oldest of six children, and his parents were unable to 
give him more than a grade-school education, high school 
being out of the question. Influenced, perhaps, by the gal- 
axy of hall-of-fame stars who began life in the print-shop, 
they decided that if Edward could not have a high-school 
education the next best thing would be an apprenticeship 
- a newspaper, and so, at the age of fourteen, he 

accepted” the position of “devil” with the Jefferson 
Banner, published by an uncle—O. F. Roessler. ~ After 
serving a portion of his apprenticeship he left to take a 
Similar position with the Fort Atkinson Chronicle. 
3-6 


CALCOT TT 


Epwarp A. FROMMADER. 


Sometimes the question of “ getting a chance at display 
work ” — that goal of all ambitious apprentices — depends 
upon the boy himself. In Frommader’s case this was true. 
His work on the Chronicle, consisting of keeping the shop 
clean, running errands, set- 
ting straight matter, etce., 
left no time for display work, 
so one Sunday he went to the 
shop, took a four-inch double- 
column advertisement from 
the copy-hook, and proceeded 
to put into practice his ideas 
of typographical display. As 
it was manuscript copy, and 
the time was his own, he had 
a free rein. The next day 
“the boss” discovered the 
advertisement. It looked good 
to him, and he ran it without 
alteration. From that time 
on, Frommader had his cov- 
eted chance at display com- 
position. 

After leaving the Chron- 
icle, he worked for a year on 
a German newspaper, the 
Watertown Weltenberger, and 
from there went to the Wau- 
kesha Press, where he took 
charge of the pressroom. He 
did not have much knowledge 
of presswork, but with the 
aid of technical journals and 
plenty of study, he had no 
trouble in making good. 

After a few years at 
presswork, the call of the 
composing-room became too 
strong to resist, and he took a 
position with Desaulniers & 
Co., Moline, Illinois. After spending a year with that con- 
cern, he went to the Kelmscott Press, Downer’s Grove, 
Illinois, where he remained eight months, then going back 
to take the composing-room foremanship for Desaulniers 
& Co. This last position he held for five years. 

To his association with George S. Murphy, then super- 
intendent of the Kelmscott Press, Frommader attributes 
his interest in the better class of typography. Mr. Mur- 
phy made it a practice, when making alterations in proofs, 
to explain to the compositor just why the changes were 
made, thus removing his suggestion for improvement from 
the basis of dogmatic assertion which characterizes all 
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too much of our composing-room criticism. There is no 
doubt whatever that if foremen would universally adopt 
the method of backing up their criticisms with the “ why ” 
therefor, we would have more good compositors. 

Having always had a desire to go into business, From- 
mader left Desaulniers & Co. on last August, and, with 





Iowa NATIONAL BANK 
oF Des Moines 


The Largest National Bank 
in Iowa, presents herewith a 
comparative statement of the 
Des Moines Banks as reported 
to the Staté Auditor and 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
Aug. 30 and Sept. 1, 1911. 


o 








Frommader’s designs are excellent examples of simplicity in type 
arrangement. 


Benjamin §S. Harrison, formerly superintendent of the 
Iowa Homestead, and George S. Murphy, opened up a 
plant at Des Moines, Iowa, incorporating under the name 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Frommader has a keen sense of “ the eternal fitness of 
things” in typography. The range of his work is wide, 
from the most decorative to the severely simple, and he 





THE LARGEST CATCH OF THE SEASON. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frommader on a fishing trip. 


treats each piece of display in the manner best fitted to the 
nature of the work. He not only takes great pride in good 
display, but looks carefully after the small details that go 
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“AS 
HOLLINGSWORTH 
ARTISTIC WINDOW DECORATOR 
819 WEST SIXTH STREET 
DES MOINES 











An interesting business card. 


to make or unmake the finished job. Reproductions of his 
work appear here and in the accompanying insert. 

If there is any one thing that Frommader would rather 
do than design printing, it is to go fishing. He is not strong 
for clubs, societies, ete. (although his portrait would indi- 
cate that he could “ make good” at the social game), but 
given an opportunity to “ wet a line” in the pursuit of the 
bass and pickerel, for which his native State is famous, he 
asks for nothing better. The accompanying photograph of 





H. JESSE MILLER - BOOKS | 
STATIONERY - PICTURES - FRAMES | 
WALL PAPER AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES lbs 
810 LOCUST STREET 
DES MOINES 
IOWA 


A characteristic Frommader letter-head. 


of the Federal Printing Company. The plant consists of a 
good selection of composing-room material, a cylinder and 
four platen presses, each of which is operated by an indi- 
vidual motor. Twelve people are on the pay-roll. 


the largest catch of the past season shows that his ability 
with the reel is not less than his ability with the com- 
posing-stick. His wife is also a fishing enthusiast, as the 
illustration will show. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE, 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for critici 


for this purpose should be marked ‘* For Criticism,’’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


tai ¢g speci 





must not be included in packages of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 





Postage on 





Speci- 


mens must be mailed flat; if rolled they will not be criticized. 


Cc. E. SyLer, Vandalia, Missouri.— All of the specimens are excellent, 
the program for the old-time concert being unusually effective. 

LETTERHEAD Press, New York city.— The examples are well designed 
and printed, your use of gray stock and gray ink being very effective. 

Harry W. LeaGett, Ottawa, Canada.— The little folder is very pleas- 
ingly gotten up, and we find nothing to criticize in the manner in which it 
has been handled, either as to typography or harmony of colors. 

Tuap. S. WALLING, New York, sends us a copy of an unusually attractive 
menu which he prepared for the Club Printing House Craftsmen, of New 
York. The pages are hand-lettered and printed in green and orange. 

Ix the specimens of the current month, the work of the Meyer-Rotier 
Company, Milwaukee, stands out the most prominently. A group of book- 
lets and catalogues, designed and printed by this company, which furnishes 
complete advertising service, contains some of the most attractive 
mens we have seen in some time. 


speci- 
Not only are the designs unique and 


Artistic cover by the Meyer-Rotier Company, Milwaukee. 
Pleasing in conception, but the printing throughout is of the highest order. 
We show herewith a reproduction of some of the designs, the originals of 
which are in various combinations of gold and colors. 


A. K. Ness, Cheboygan, Michigan.— The specimens are all very nicely 
gotten 


, up as to typography, and with the exception of the motto-card 
entitled “Cheer Up,” the colors are also good. On this particular card we 
think the greens are rather too strong and that some combination more 


subdued, such as you have used on the motto entitled “‘ Smile,” 
very much more pleasing. 


would be 
The bill-head for the MceMullin Printing Com- 
pany is an unusually effective arrangement in the plain types. 

From the Gujarati Type Foundry, Bombay, India, we have received 
specimen books of type and ornaments. Many attractive series are shown, 
together with 2 large iine of decorative material. This foundry is the first 
one in India to cast types on the American point system. 


—— 
py THE Year 1513, Ponce 
= de Leon, then Governor 


of Porto Rico, sailed in 


search of the “Fountain 
of Youth.” He came to 
what is now Florida, and 
gave to the country its 
present name, because he 
first saw it on Easter Sun- 
day, which in Spanish is 
called “Pascua Florida,” 
meaning the “Flowery 


Passover.” cm om om 


A title-page by the Meyer-Rotier Company, Milwaukee. 


Gro. M. Scorr, Idaho Falls, Idaho.— The blotter is unusually effective, 
both in design and color, and you have had considerable success in the use 
of patent leather for the tint-blocks. The work has been well handled 
throughout. 

THE Rice Press, Flint, Michigan.— The blotters are nicely gotten up, 
and the argument used thereon is excellent. We would, however, prefer to 
see the tint of a brighter color than gray, as at present there is hardly 
enough contrast between the two colors. 


THE poster for the “ Sixty-second Annual Reception and Ball of New 
York Typographical Union, No. 6,’’ is an attractive piece of design in black, 
gray and gold, the feature line being hand-lettered. 
of the Kalkhoff Company, of New York. 

C. F. Sketty, Altoona, Pennsylvania.— All the specimens are well 
arranged, and we find nothing to criticize either in the typography or in 
the selection of colors. Possibly the lowering of the rules above the line, 
“Mirror Printing Company,” and brown, 


It bears the imprint 


on. the blotter printed in yellow 
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would be an improvement. This, however, is only a small item, as the Amone other specimens, the Marsh Printing Company, of New Philac. |. 
general appearance of the job is very satisfactory. Your use of tint-blocks phia, Ohio, sends a copy of the ‘“‘M. P. Co. Primer,” a bookiet gotten «xt 
on the label is excellent and the results are very pleasing. to advertise the product of the Marsh Printing Company. The booklet is 








tae A B C's oF a Pro. 
GRESSIVE PRINTING SHOP 




















Cover and two inner pages from a booklet by the Marsh Printing Company, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


C. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma.— Your commercial specimens are very arranged in alphabetical form, each letter being followed by a short rhyme. 
pleasing, the letter-head for the Frisco Drug Company being unusually well It is printed on gray stock with green border and the text in black, with 
handled. The color combinations throughout are good, and we find nothing initials in red. We show herewith reproductions of some of the pages. 


whatever to criticize in any of the specimens. From MeMullin & Woellhof, Burlington, Iowa, we have received another 


package of the high-class specimens for which this firm is noted. he type 
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WARD LAMSON 
Crossing the Bar Truth Seeker 


% ¥ ; UNSET and evening star, SELECTIONS FROM HIS DAILY WRITINGS 


; f ' OF THE YEARS EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
feeve And one clear call for me! FIFTY THREE TO NINETEEN 


And may there be no moaning of the bar HUNDRED THREE 
When I put out to sea. 


{ UT such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

‘“/ ~—Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 


Turns again home. COMPILED BY 


f, WILIGHT and evening bell, eciiebeainiitaeie 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 


"4 OR though from out our bourne of 
+ Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
‘When I have crost the bar. 
—Tennyson. 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA: NINETEEN HUNDRED ELEVEN 
































By McMullin & Woellhof, Burlington, Towa. Attractive typography by McMullin & Woellhof, Burlington, Iowa. 
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arrangements and color schemes are unusually pleasing and indicate a care- 
ful attention to detail not ordinarily found in commercial work. We show 
herewith some of the specimens, the originals of which were in red and black. 

From the Cooper Gravures Company, San Francisco, we are in receipt 
of specimens of attractive offset printing, characterized as ‘‘ Cooper Gra- 
vures.” Perhaps the most attractive feature of this work is the letter-head 
of this company printed in various tints and colors. 

From F. G. Berti, printing overseer for E. S. Wigg & Son, Perth, 
Australia, we have received a package of very attractive specimens. The 
typographical arrangements are very satisfactory and the color schemes 


Attractive booklet cover from E. S. Wigg & Son, Perth, 
Australia. 


are very good, although, in one or two instances, we note combinations 
which are rather too bold and striking. Among the most attractive of the 
specimens is a booklet cover, a reproduction of which we show herewith. 

In the handsome booklet, entitled ‘‘ The Message,’ the Union Bank Note 
Company, of Kansas City, Missouri, shows some excellent examples of its 
high-class typographical designing. Some of the specimens are printed in 
several colors and tipped on the pages of the booklet, the effect being very 
pleasing. 

E. R. ALEXANDER, principal of the Polytechnic School of Printing, Lon- 
don, England, has sent us the “‘ Polytechnic Typographia for 1910-11.” The 
book contains excellent illustrations of work done by students in the school 
during the year, the type-designs being well arranged and the presswork 
unusually good. 

J. B. Miner, Bucklin, Kansas.— The typographical arrangement of the 
four-page circular is very pleasing and satisfactory, although the presswork 
is not as good as it should be. On neither of the colors has enough ink 
been used properly to cover on the antique paper. The color combination 
in itself is very good. 

GarDNER OFFICE SuppLy Company, Springfield, Missouri Both of the 
specimens are exceptionally well gotten up, and we would congratulate you 
upon the harmony of the colors used. Their relation to each other and to 
the stock indicates a taste in the selection of colors which is productive 
of the best effects. 

Tue Huntley S. Turner Press, Ayer, Massachusetts.— The small circulars 
are exceptionally well handled, both as to typography and color, out we 
think that the large one contains too much red. The same design, using a 
less bright color than the red, would be very satisfactory, but as it now 
stands, the border overshadows and kills the effect of the text matter. 

Bs»wn Printing Company, Camden, Arkansas.— The running of your 
trade ark around the letter-head is a very unusual feature and is very 
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pleasing, although we think that a little space between the monograms 
across the top and bottom would add to its general good appearance. We 
also note the embossotyped letter-head as being unusually effective, although 
some of the smaller letters have the appearance of being rather filled up. 
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Canape Fresh Caviar with Cocktail 
Tokeland Oysters 





Clear Green Turtle Pemartin 


Celery 
Ripe California Olives 
Salted Jordan Almonds 


Sand Dabs Tempis 


Sugar Cared Ham Glace au Madere 
Timbale Spinach 
Potato 
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Champagne Punch 
Boneless Squab Chicken Souraroff 
Cel or 


Fancy Ice Cream 






































Attractive typography from Taylor, Nash & Taylor, San Francisco. 


From the Taylor, Nash & Taylor Company, San Francisco, California, we 
have received a package of exceptionally high-class specimens of commercial 
work. We show herewith a reproduction of one of these pages, these menu 
pages being especially suggestive of the work of Mr. Nash. 


From the Larew Printing Company, Knoxville, Tennessee, we are in 
receipt of a package of specimens labeled “ Christmas Advertising,” and 








Gotel Staford 


Christmas Dinner 
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THOMAS ESTRANGE 
PROPRIETOR> 

















Christmas printing by the Larew Printing 
Company, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


showing a group of unusually pleasing designs suggestive of the Christmas 
season. We show herewith a reproduction of a menu design, which clearly 
indicates the nature of the balance of the work. 
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W. Dickson, Uvalde, Texas.— We would suggest that all of the lines on 
the cover of the catalogue be centered, as a more symmetrical design could 
thus be secured. Ag a usual thing, the side arrangements are not as pleas- 
ing as the centered ones. The title-page is very pleasing, as are also the 
advertisements, although in the latter the use of rules which harmonize in 
tone with the type would help in some cases. The paper is nicely gotten up. 

A. A. Craic, of San Bernardino, California, sends us a copy of a poem 
which may be of use to some of our readers in the approaching Christmas 
season. Mr. Craig, who is a machinist-operator, does not claim to be a 
poet, but the reproduction shown herewith will indicate that he has other 











O, Star of Bethlehem 


By Albert Augustus Craig 











0, 
Star 
of Beth- 
Iehem, thy light 
still burns as clear on 
Christmas morn, as did 
the flaming beacon bright 
that told the world that 
Christ was born. O ‘vondrous 
star of heaven’s flame, that told 
men that God’s son Ile gave, to 
bear the suffering and shame,: that 
we might live; our souls to save. Down 
through the years thy light shines on, a 
brighter, steadier, broader beam, to guide us 
to the millenial dawn, to teach us God's eternal 
theme. Then let us help to spread the light, to. tell 
of heaven’s gates ajar, to show all men the. wondrous 
sight, the glorious, blessed Christmas Star. And let us 
pass our Christinas cheer by might of word »ud might of deed, 
and while we pause to drop a tear for xl} Ged’s poor, let’s 
help their need. For inasmuch as ye dyive done a kindness 
to the very least, ’twill be as unto Chitst, the Sor, that ve 
have ministered a feast. And let us guide tieir feet 
aright, and not their weaknesses condemn, but tift them 
up to face the light. O, wondrous Star of Bethlehem. 











An interesting poem, cleverly arranged, by A. A. Craig, a machin- 
ist-operator, of San Bernardino, California. Also a photograph of Mr. 


Craig’s home. 


accomplishments besides ‘* pounding the keys.’”” The poem, the arrangement 
of which is unusually clever, was printed in the Evening Index, San Ber- 
nardino, California. We also show a reproduction of Mr. Craig’s home. 

ArtHuR H. Farrow, Newark, New Jersey.— Of the commercial specimens 
which you have sent for criticism, we like best the arrangements of cover- 
pages for the various programs. We show herewith a reproduction of the 
“Lecture Course’? page, on which the combination of ornaments and type 
is unusually pleasing. 

W. G. CampBELL, St. Joseph, Missouri.—This circular is very nicely got- 
ten up, although, where so much underscoring is used, a little more space 
in the margins would be more pleasing, likewise a little more space between 
paragraphs. The rule which has been used to underscore the two lines at 
the top of the page is rather too heavy, as it overshadows the type and is 
the most striking spot at the top of the circular. We would suggest that 
two rules of equal weight would be more pleasing than the heavy and the 
light one. 

We show herewith a reproduction of the cover of the Adclub Bulletin, 
published by the Advertising Club, of Baltimore, the original of which, 
printed in black and red-brown on white stock, is an exceptionally pleasing 


piece of design and colorwork. The booklet is well printed throughout, 
the half-tones being very fine. It bears the imprint of the. Munder-Thomsen 


Press, Baltimore. 
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Pleasing typography by Arthur H. Farrow, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Baltimore 
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An attractive cover-page. 


Dot MartTIN, Batesville, Texas.— The letter-head and envelope are both 
pleasing in design, although we think that on both of them, and on the 
envelope in particular, the keeping of the design in one series of type would 
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have been more satisfactory. We note that the two lines in the upper panel 
of the envelope corner-card do not harmonize in shape as well as 4hey should, 
because of the fact that one is considerably more extended than the other, 
and neither of these lines harmonizes in shape with the gothic italic used 
on the balance of the card. The color combination, both as to colors of 
ink and the stock, is very pleasing. 

We show herewith a reproduction of a unique booklet cover gotten out 
by the Klau-Van Pietersom Company, Milwaukee. The original, printed in 
black, green and orange on rough white stock, is unusually effective. We 
also show the title-page of the catalogue gotten out for the Milwaukee 
Paper Box Company. The cover was printed and embossed in red, gold and 
gray on white stock. 




















CANDY BOXES 
OF QUALITY 
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Minwackee Parks 
Box Company 
Miiwauaer, Wes 








Handsome specimen by the Klau-Van Pietersom Company, 
Milwaukee. 


Cuas. W. Wituiams, Berkeley, California.— Both the letter-head and 
the envelope are unusually pleasing in type arrangement as well as colors, 
and we find little in either of them to criticize. We would, however, 
Suggest that, on the card, the ornaments placed underneath the firm name 
be drawn in a trifle, so that they will line up with the ends of the line 
and not extend beyond them. We think that the amount of space placed 
between the words “ Printed” and “ Matter” is excessive, and would sug- 
Sest cither the use of a different type or a letter-spacing of these words in 
order to avoid this large spot. 
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From the Hoeflich Printing House, Philadelphia, we are in receipt of a 
number of exceptionally high-class specimens, most of them of an adver- 
tising nature. The typography of each of them is very pleasing, and the 
color combinations — most of them subdued ones — are unusually effective. 
Among the group are several motto designs, one of which we show herewith. 








8 ata 
ance was 
thus defined by a col 
ored preacher: 
“Tt means, firstly, to 
Sa) take hold; 
yp secondly, to hold on; 
thirdly, to nebber 











Motto design by the Hoeflich Printing House, Philadelphia. 


Ryan & Hart Company, Chicago.— The booklet for the Fort Dearborn 
Trust and Savings Bank is nicely gotten up, although we think that if you 
had made the cover a trifle stronger, or the title-page a little less strong, 
the effect would have been much more satisfactory. The use of light letters 
and decoration on a dark cover-stock, with heavy lettering on the white 
title-page, does not produce a consistent piece of work, as the title-page 
appears to be stronger than the cover. We also think the type throughout 
the booklet is a trifle bold and that the use of smaller sizes, together with 
wider margins around the pages, would be more pleasing. 


Interesting design by Geo. Pulman & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 


It is seldom, indeed, that one has the pleasure of reviewing as interesting 


and attractive a collection of specimens of printing as that which has been 
received from Geo. Pulman & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 
printing-house products are represented, the processwork and embossing being 
perhaps the most effective. 


All classes of 


The typography and selection of colors are uni- 
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formly excellent, and he two reproductions shown herewith will give an 
idea of the character of the work as a whole. 

Cuas. M. Witson, Clayton, New Jersey.— The title-page is very pleasing 
in its conception, although you have used just a trifle too much rule and 
ornamentation for the size of type in which the text is set. We think that 
if you were to use upper and lower case of a size or two larger, instead 
of capitals, you could make it more readable and of a size sufficient to 
carry the rules and borders. Where we have one or two catchwords, such 


as “of” and “ the,” in a group of display matter set in capitals, it is not 
only permissible but frequently desirable to put them in lower-case or italic, 
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he Directors of this world-famed Fur 
Store have pleasure in submitting 
photographic representations of a few 

of the Company’s New Designs, specially 
prepared for the Autumn and Winter Season 
<with descriptions at foot of each page), 
and intending purchasers are respectfully 
invited to visit the Establishment to view 
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Handsome title-page by Geo. Pulman & Sons, London, England. 


but where there are too many of these words in a group, they spoil the 
general effect. This is the case in this particular heading, and for that 
reason we think that setting it all in lower-case would be more pleasing. 

LIONEL WakpD, Vancouver, Canada.— As between the two title-pages, we 
rather prefer the one marked “B,”’ as the grouping of the text matter, 
rather than spreading it across the pages, makes for a more simple design. 
On both of the pages, however, we note that you have used too much space 
between the words in the lines of text, and would suggest that wherever 
this letter is used the words should be closely spaced. The ornament which 
you have used in the page marked “‘B” is just a trifle heavy and rather 
overshadows the type matter underneath which it is placed. We also think 
that if you were to place the upper two lines of the group at the bottom 
of the page underneath the other lines, the shape of this group would then 
harmonize more closely with the shape of the group at the top and give the 
page a better appearance as a whole. 

FarrMonT Printing & LitHoGRAPHIC Company, Fairmont, West Virginia. 
— Both of the specimens are very attractive in appearance, although we 
think that the principal panel of the title-page for the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association leaflet would be more satisfactory if the lines had been 
centered rather than placed at one side. This would give a symmetrical 
appearance, harmonizing with the lower panel. We would also suggest that 
instead of making the page in three panels of equal size, you make the 
upper panels smaller, thus raising the cut a trifle, rather than placing it 
directly in the center of the page as you have done. Where panels are equal 
in size, or where the center panel cuts the length of the page into equal 
parts, we do not secure the proportion in the sizes of the groups which is 
necessary for the most pleasing typographical designing. 

Ora L. Dissie, Farmington, Missouri We would suggest that where 
you have a large group of reading-matter, such as the title-page for the 
program of the Missionary Union, you use a type-face that is more easily 
read than the text letter. We would also suggest that you avoid the use 
of blue and green as a color combination; also blue and red. We think 
that the letter-head for the Waters Press, if printed in red and green, or 
light green and dark green, or light blue and dark blue, would have been 
more pleasing than the combination which you have used. We would also 
suggest a more delicate tint of blue for the folder for the Waters Press. 
Inasmuch as the type-face which you have used for the italic words on the 
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recital program is so light, we think that roman type, the same as wag 
used for the balance of the group, would have been more satisfactory, as 
it would have been more in harmony. 

Cuas. H. Minuer, St. Louis, Missouri— While you have a good concep- 
tion of the arrangement of a piece of work of the nature shown in specimen 
No. 1, still we think that the large type which you have used spoils the 
general effect and makes it too black and bold. As between the two jobs, 
however, there is very little choice. The card would have been much nicer 
in appearance if it had been set in a lighter type-face, of a shape more 
nearly square, thus harmonizing with the shape of the card. Where you 
have a wide measure and then use condensed type, the shape of the type 
does not, of course, accord with the length of the line, and where you use 
a condensed letter and then widely space it between words, the effect is 
still less satisfactory. For this reason, we think that type such as Book- 
man, or Cheltenham Wide, or even Caslon, would have been much more 
satisfactory for this particular piece of work. Your other specimens are 
very neatly arranged and we find very little in them to criticize. 


THE catalogue printed for the Waverly Company, of Indianapolis, by the 
Hollenbeck Press, of the same city, is one of the most elaborate pieces of 
work that have reached this department in some time. The cover is printed 
in green and gold on green stock, with the fold directly in the center, as 
indicated by the reproduction shown herewith. The inner pages are printed 
in various colors and gold and are most elaborate in design. While the 


Cover of a handsome catalogue by the Hollenbeck Press, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


work indicates a lavish expenditure in advertising, still we think that the 
amount of decoration on the inner pages is rather excessive, and that, by 
reason of this excess of decoration, the illustrations of the cars do not get 
the prominence which they should have in advertising of this character. 

RanaRD MITCHELL, Greensboro, North Carolina.— We think that if you 
were to keep each advertisement as much as possible in one series of type, 
the effect would be much more satisfactory. We note that in several cases 
you have used a condensed and an extended letter in the same advertisement, 
and this does not make for the harmony of shapes which is pleasing in the 
best typography. We note also that you have used text type, italic type 
and roman type in the same advertisement, a mixture of faces tending to 
complicate the general appearance. The advertisements you have marked, 
indicating that they were set by an apprentice, are, as a whole, the best 
ones on the page. We would suggest that, in order to simplify the appear- 
ance of the page as a whole, the use of a plain-rule border, rather than the 
wavy lines, would be desirable, as at present the decorative effect of the 
border rather detracts from the advertising value of the type placed therein. 
We would also suggest that where you use rules for underscoring lines, 
care should be taken that they are of the proper weight to harmonize in 
tone with the type and that two parallel rules of nearly equal weight are 
more to be desired than a light and a heavy rule. 
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BY F. HORACB TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


A Persistent Error. 


Some words seem fated never to be learned by printers. 
I have read editorially the proofs of a number of large 
works, which means that the proofs had been read and all 
necessary corrections made before sending proofs to the 
editors. I have noticed in such reading many words that 
almost always appear wrong on the author’s proof. One 
that is always so is frustum. I do not remember an 
instance of its occurrence without an extra letter. This 
note is suggested by the appearance of frustrum on a proof 
after printing-office correction and reading by two persons 
in the editorial office before it came to me. 


Singular or Plural? 


J. R. W., Knoxville, Tennessee, writes: “In reference 
to a firm Hope Brothers, is it better to say Hope’s store, or 
Hopes’ store? ” 

Answer.— Since the store is kept by two or more men, 
each of whom is a Hope, the strictest grammatical reason- 
ing favors the form Hopes’ store. But almost universal 
practice, for which almost equally good reasoning might be 
adduced, supports the other form, Hope’s store, and I think 
that is the form I should use. If I read a proof with the 
expression in it I should follow copy, whichever way it was 
written; and I am not sure of the form I should use if I 
wrote it. 


Typothetae Style-book. 


The United Typothetz of America recently undertook a 
beginning step toward standardization of usage among 
printers, by publication of a booklet entitled “ Style Book 
and General Information.” It is thus introduced: “ This 
booklet is issued by the United Typothete of America 
because it is believed that it will be the means of saving a 
considerable amount of time in the composing-rooms of the 
membership, and will at the same time be helpful to the 
office force and department heads in general. In compiling 
the rules regarding style the highest authorities and the 
best usage were drawn upon. The greater part of the 
pages devoted to style relate to matters concerning which 
differences of opinion — or, perhaps better, entire lack of 
opinion — have made uniformity and standardization im- 
possible if any attention is paid to cost. Such matters are 
treated in a way that will expedite the work, insure uni- 
formity, and aid greatly in giving to the finished product 
that touch of refinement and good taste which all printing 
should have.” 

Uniformity and standardization of style are well worth 
all the effort that any one can ever make to secure them, 
but the assertion that they are impossible if any attention 
18 paid to cost is, unfortunately, true of the subject in its 
full extent, However, the unattainability of absolute agree- 


ment in full in everybody’s practice need not preclude hope 
of such agreement eventually in regard to a great many 
details. Indeed, in many details we already have practi- 
cally universal uniformity, which goes far toward account- 
ing for the absence of many matters that might reasonably 
have been included in the booklet. This work, already in 
good circulation, is neither better nor worse than some 
others as a whole, and probably will not accomplish more 
than those others would do or maybe have done. Yet all 
printers may well thank its maker for his evidently earnest 
effort in their behalf, for it has resulted in a production 
worthy of consideration, although we may wish the maker 
had not been quite so willing to make some dogmatic rulings 
simply because they were found ready at hand in other 
writings. We shall take the liberty of noting some of these 
weak spots, notwithstanding the fact that the critic would 
probably show just as much weakness himself if he under- 
took the making of a similar work. But the criticism may 
well be preceded by acknowledgment that nothing but good 
is found in the general information which constitutes the 
larger part of the booklet, unless it may be the specimen of 
proof-marking, where every correction shown has a line 
run from text to margin, which is a slovenly and costly 
habit in marking proofs. 

In the abbreviations for names of States and Territories 
no mention is made of Ohio, for which O. is often used, but 
which one might well prescribe spelling out, nor of Maine, 
for which Me. is used, and we are told never to abbreviate 
Alaska, Idaho, Iowa, or Utah, notwithstanding almost uni- 
versal use of Ia. for Iowa. Ia. for Iowa is unquestionably 
as good as Kan. for Kansas, Ga. for Georgia, and especially 
Tex. for Texas. In fact, Ia. is far better than Tex., and so 
is Me. 

That saving clause in the introduction, “if any atten- 
tion is paid to cost,” finds its usefulness very early in the 
work. In the part devoted to capitalization, following that 
on abbreviation, which comes first in order (and, by the 
way, is very meager), the first sentence is, “The office 
style is down except when special instructions to the con- 
trary are given.” We strongly think that no employer or 
foreman would undertake to give special instructions every 
time a capital letter is desired. Of course the rule-maker 
did not mean to hint any such action, but his words actually 
express that meaning. He probably meant that the “ style 
is down ” except in the cases where capitals are prescribed 
in his rules that follow the inexact sentence. But in the 
same paragraph are five examples of lower-case, ending 
with “ state, president, etc.”” We do not see how the two 
words cited can ever be universally acceptable without a 
capital, nor how any one could recommend such usage and 
follow it almost immediately with a rule to capitalize 
Reformation, Revolution. Of course these just mentioned 
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are capitalized only in particular uses; but how can any 
one fail to recognize just as much particularization in cer- 
tain uses of the other words? They belong together, and 
the “ etc.” with which each rule ends leaves all but a very 
few words entirely in the dark. This is the way in which 
such rules fail in every instance known to the writer. In 
this case the universal failure is only repeated, and this 
failure is no worse than all the others. No universal agree- 
ment on the use of capitals seems possible, therefore it is 
not surprising that this work does not solve the problem. 
Goold Brown wrote many thousands of words about capi- 
tals and a large number of rules for their use, and ended 
with the acknowledgment that he had not entirely satisfied 
even himself, and so could not expect his critical readers to 
be thoroughly satisfied. 

One of the rules is: “Capitalize names of important 
events and things; as, the Reformation, the Revolution, the 
Middle Ages, the Union, the Government.” Another is: 
“ Capitalize fanciful names given to states, cities, etc.; as, 
the Keystone state, the Crescent city.” We cite these to 
show the futility of rules made or adopted impulsively. 
These rules are common to many style-books. The first 
really includes the second, and the second is nullified by the 
examples given, its only proper point being the capitalizing 
of State and City, as Keystone State, Crescent City. 

A flagrant instance of thoughtless copying is this rule 
about division: “ The addition of s to form the plural of a 
word — as cases, horses, ete.— does not form an additional 
syllable, and such words must not be divided.” The words 
instanced clearly have an added syllable in the plural, 
although many plurals are formed without adding a sylla- 
ble, as forms, words, etc. The rule against dividing cases, 
horses, etc., is good, notwithstanding the error about syl- 
lables. 

A bad rule is, “ Make today, tomorrow, etc., one word.” 
To-day, to-morrow, and to-night are the better forms, and 
are much more used than the others. 





PURE ENGLISH VERSUS PRIG ENGLISH. 

To write English with purity and propriety! In the 
eyes of those who derive their knowledge of good usage 
mainly from manuals which profess to set it forth, such a 
thing as expressing oneself with absolute correctness is 
hardly within the realm of possibility. The country swarms 
with educated prigs who are ready to prove to you that all 
the classic authors of our speech abound in errors, some- 
times in gross errors. Not one of these authors, ancient or 
modern, has been able to produce anything in which some 
superior person, versed in the lore of the latest text-books 
on propriety of usage, is not able to point out numerous 
lapses from the pure and perfect diction which the critic is 
confident that he displays in his own utterance. Provender 
of this sort dished out in schools is naturally imparted to 
the rest of the community by the graduates of those schools 
as soon as they occupy the teacher’s or editor’s chair. 
Idioms and constructions employed unhesitatingly by every 
great master of our speech are as unhesitatingly con- 
demned. Have we not been told again and again that none 
must never be used as the subject of a plural verb; that 
whose must never be used as a relative to an antecedent 
without life; that the superlative degree must never be 
employed in the comparison of two; that an objective case 
can not properly follow a verb in the passive voice; that 
the dreadful neologism of would better with the infinitive 
should be substituted for had better? These and similar 
assaults upon correct and idiomatic diction, involving as 
they do ignorance of the language as well as of the litera- 


ture, are regularly perpetrated under the pretense of main- 
taining the purity of the speech. The hapless victim of 
such instruction can not take up a single classic author in 
our tongue without finding him doing the very things which 
he himself is told can not be done with propriety. With 
these splendid failures before his eyes, what hope can the 
raw and untrained schoolboy entertain of ever being able 
to write the language correctly? — Thomas R. Lounsbury, 
in Harper’s. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER 


GRAMMAR AND PROOFREADING. 


NO. VI.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


HAT is a noun? Of course it is a name, 
for the two words noun and name are 
simply variant forms of one Latin word. 
A noun is a naming word, and a name 
may be two or more words. Even gram- 
marians have erroneously used the word 
noun for a name consisting of a number 
of words, such a name being properly a 

nominal phrase, which means a naming phrase. This dis- 
tinction is so important sometimes that it is advantageous 
to make it at all times, thus providing for correct discrim- 
ination when necessary for clearness. 

The difference between a noun and a nominal phrase 
may be seen in the phrase “beast of burden.” Obviously 
this is a name, but it contains two nouns and a preposition. 
True grammar confines the name noun to one word, though 
the one may be made by uniting two, making a compound 
word, as Sunday (sun and day), cannon-ball. Moreover, 
universal grammar—not merely English grammar — 
makes two such words used as one name become in that 
use one word, whether with or without a hyphen. Cannon 
ball (two words) is no better in principle than Sun day, the 
only difference being that Sunday is so familiar that peo- 
ple never think of it as a compound, though it unquestion- 
ably is one, and cannon-ball is so comparatively unfamiliar 
that its unification in sense and properly in form is not 
universally recognized. In fact, some near-grammarians 
even assert that cannon is an adjective, but no one can 
prove that it is one. Cannon is a noun, ball is a noun, and 
cannon-ball isa noun. Apple-tree’was so thoroughly recog- 
nized as one word by the Anglo-Saxons that they wrote it 
epltre. Unfortunately, the real grammar of nouns used in 
such pairs is so often unrecognized that proofreaders can 
introduce uniformity in respect to compounding only when 
they are especially authorized or commanded to do it. 

“ Beast of burden ” was chosen for the special purpose 
of showing how a proofreader might have helped one well- 
known grammarian to avoid publishing an absurd asser- 
tion. William Chauncey Fowler was the grammarian, and 
the assertion was this: “ Language is imperfect because 
the term in a proposition, if it has any meaning in the mind 
of the speaker, has a different one from what it has in the 
mind of the hearer. Hardly any abstract term has precisely 
the same meaning in any two minds; when mentioned, the 
same term calls up different associations in one mind from 
what it does in another. . . . The phrase ‘beast of burden’ 
might, to one mind, mean a horse; to another, a mule; to 
another, a camel. . It should be added that there is 
great vagueness in the common use of language, which, in 
practice, increases its imperfection as a medium of thought.” 

This passage on imperfection in language presents 
various occasions for criticism and suggestion by a proof- 
reader, but is quoted here only to point out one of them. 
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Courteously worded, a reminder from the proofreader to the 
author to that effect should not have failed to convince the 
author that the abstract phrase does not constitute an 
imperfection, for the impeccable reason that, no matter 
what beast one might think of, the only intention in using 
it is to speak of some beast, no matter which, so that it be 
an animal used to carry. Truly, language is often vaguely 
used, and it is clearly within the province of a good proof- 
reader to assist in clarifying it much more frequently than 
most proofreaders do. And this notwithstanding the fact 
that the proofreader’s first and most important duty is to 
ascertain distinctly what the author or editor wants and to 
make sure that this is given, principally by following copy. 

Our paper was begun with intention only of considering 
nouns grammatically and how proofreaders should deal 
with them; but, this matter of following copy having come 
to notice incidentally, something more may be said of it 
now as well as at any other time. The writer had a letter 
recently from a proofreader, containing this: “I hate to 
pass work that I know to be wrong just because it follows 
copy.” Now this in itself is not only justifiable, but praise- 
worthy. It is the application of it that presents the great- 
est difficulty. No proofreader has any right to set up his 
mere opinion against an author’s expression, even if he is 
thoroughly convinced that the author’s way is wrong. When 
he knows that anything appears exactly as the author 
wishes to have it, he should know that, for that occasion at 
least, it is right, not wrong. He always has the right to 
ascertain through a query whether the author really is or 
is not willing to make a change, but not to pester any one 
with repetition of a query after it has been definitely 
answered, nor to change anything he knows to be the 
author’s deliberate choice. 

A glimpse of my own experience will show what I mean. 
I read, in the editorial room, all of the New International 


Encyclopedia, and there is hardly a page of it without 
something that would be different if I had determined the 
style. The same is true of three large dictionaries, on which 
I was not simply a proofreader, but in two of which I was 


named as an editor. Only one of these (the Standard) 
shows my undisputed choice in any feature. I absolutely 
controlled on the Standard the determination of word- 
forms as to compounding, with just one exception. I had 
to accept the form oneself, which I consider as an utterly 
unreasonable perversion of one’s self. In writing for 
THE INLAND PRINTER I always use the form proofreader, 
because some one else prefers it, though my own choice is 
proof-reader. In making Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary I was constrained to pass this term as proof reader. 
In either of the three forms it can never be misunderstood. 

We have not much space for the grammar of nouns, but 
there is not much of the grammar that needs it, since most 
of the words affected in form or position are not the nouns 
themselves, but the other words. For proofreading pur- 
poses it matters little what is the nature of a noun in ques- 
tion, whether abstract or concrete, collective, or common or 
proper (except, of course, that the latter distinction involves 
the question whether to capitalize or not). 

Nouns have change of form only in number (singular 
and plural), occasionally in gender (as by adding -ess to 
make the feminine), and in the possessive case. Whether a 
noun is nominative or objective affects only the other words 
in the sentence. 

Certain very easy rules must be kept in mind for form- 
ing plurals, but in some instances usage is arbitrary. Noth- 
ing could be more arbitrary than the distinction made 
between buffaloes, negroes, potatoes, and pianos, cantos, 
solos. No rule can provide for this. The only possible pro- 
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vision that will exhaust the subject is a full list, and even 
that must often give both forms for certain words, as 
mementoes and mementos, because neither form is univer- 
sally accepted. And this is true of some other words, as 
alkalies and alkalis. Except in the well-known words that 
are always spelled in one way only, all the proofreader can 
properly do is to accept the spelling used in copy. No proof- 
reader should leave tomatos or tobaccoes, however the copy 
is written. It is well to have one of the large dictionaries 
as final authority and to consult it whenever there is any 
doubt of its decision, and when it gives two spellings its 
first one should be taken as being preferred. One of the 
easy rules is that a word like city changes in the plural to 
cities, and a word like money becomes moneys, not monies. 
Monies is included in some dictionaries as an alternative 
spelling, because it has sometimes been printed in books, but 
it never was and never will be correct. The fact is simply 
that the authors or printers who used it did not know how 
to spell, and the dictionary-makers who included it in their 
record as correct were even more faulty. 


(To be continued.) 





FROM “DEVIL”? TO EXPERT PRINTER. 


At the recent convention of the Employing Commercial 
Printers of Texas, T. H. Napier, State Expert Printer, 
made the following humorous comparison of the duties and 
responsibilities of a “devil” and those of an “ expert 
printer ”’: 

“From devil to expert printer might be deemed a long 
jump — an enormous promotion — by the unthinking. In 
the very beginning let your minds be disillusioned — it is 
not a higher step on life’s slippery ladder; rather is it retro- 
gression, a going backward as it were. It is one thing to 
be monarch of all you survey and quite a different proposi- 
tion to be surveyed by all the other monarchs that may hap- 
pen to be coming down the pike. As devil, a boy is every- 
thing; as expert printer, a man is nothing and very little 
of that. As devil the boy gives his orders and to his mind 
these edicts are religiously observed by editor, proprietor, 
foreman and janitor. As expert printer the man takes his 
orders, and woe betide should there be a delay of three sec- 
onds on the part of the contractor, and woe indeed should 
the contractor’s proofreader fail to catch the fact that May 
Jones, the pretty, if rather ancient, stenographer in Colonel 
So and So’s office, now spells it Mae Jones. 

“As devil, the boy only carries the sins of the editor, 
the compositor, the country correspondent, the make-up 
man, the society editor, the country job-printer and a few 
others on his shoulders. As expert printer the man carries 
the sins of the world and a few others. As devil, the boy 
is a red-headed, red-handed ruler. To paraphrase another’s 
thought — he’s the autocrat of the composing-room, the 
democrat of the job and mailing room, the republican at 
the free-lunch: counter. As expert printer — well, he’s a 
man of sorrow and acquainted with grief.” 

Mr. Napier offered an amendment to the Texas printers’ 
motto, “ Don’t throw rocks at the other fellow’s hook.” He 
would add to this, “ Speak kindly of your State Printer — 
he’s not as fierce as he seems. Like the cowboy’s epitaph — 


* He’s done his derndest, 
Angels can do no more.’ ” 





DETERMINATION accomplishes more than mere intelli- 
gence.— J. S. McMillan, McMillan Printing Company, Mon- 
roe, Michigan. 
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is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


processes to an exact science. 


To Emboss and Die-cut Labels with One Im- 
pression. 


(1023.) Submits a red-gummed label cut to imitate a 
sealing-wax seal and printed in black with raised white 
letters. This label is printed fifteen up and afterward die- 
cut. The printer desires to do the printing and cutting at 
one operation, and says: “I would like to know if you can 
tell me how I could emboss and die these labels out with one 
impression. I make these in sheets of fifteen labels, and 
have a way of doing this on the die press, but it is too slow, 
and I would be glad to know if you can give me an idea of 
how it is done.” 

[If any of our readers are familiar with a method of 
producing cut-out labels at one impression and will send us 
the information, we will be pleased to publish it for the 
benefit of those interested.] 


Printing on Cloth. 


(1024.) Submits a piece of thin cloth such as is used 
on sides of directories. This cloth is ribbed with fine diag- 
onal lines, making it exceptionally difficult to print black 
lines solid. Our correspondent says: “ We are having 
considerable trouble with our presswork on cloth covers, 
which are for city directories, and come to you for help 
and advice. I am enclosing a sheet of the cloth we use, 
showing the way it prints. Our pressman has tried cloth- 
black ink, also have tried running the cloth through the 
press without any ink on press, and then running through 
again with cloth ink, but in spite of all we can not get the 
result we want. We have tried a soft tympan, and a hard 
tympan, with a sheet of tin under the third sheet, with the 
same result.” 

Answer.— You will be able to print on the cloth by fol- 
lowing in a general way these directions: (1) Have the 
form electrotyped or nickeltyped and have it mounted on a 
solid metal base (a zine etching similarly mounted will 
answer the purpose as well). (2) Use a very stiff black 
ink (a bookbinders’ black is suitable). Have the form 
printed on a press that is ample to impart the immense 
pressure required. (3) Use hard rollers, as the ink will 
be very stiff and requires a firm surface to break it up. 
(4) For a tympan, use but a few sheets of hard, thin 
manila and a metal sheet under the top sheet. This will 
insure sharpness of print and will prevent the forming of 
a matrix out of the top sheet. The make-ready must be 
carried out so as to distribute the impression evenly. The 
spot-up sheet should go below the second sheet in the tym- 
pan. Owing to the immense pressure required, the press 
should be run fast enough to prevent stalling on the impres- 
sion. As considerable ink must be carried, it is advisable to 
spread out the sheets as printed and allow them to stand 
several days. 


Gold-leaf Printing by Cold Process. 


(1029.) “I have done gold-leaf work on fancy papers 
on a job press by running the same as on bronze work, 
except after the gold size is printed on the sheet, putting on 
the gold leaf and running it a second time to press the leaf 
into size, simply by putting a sheet of manila over it, which 
takes the ink from the form at the impression by which the 
leaf is pressed in. NowI have some glossy papers — that is, 
enamel and glazed embossed papers — on which I can not get 
the leaf to hold, while on others it works very satisfactorily. 
If some reader can help me on this question, I would be very 
grateful to him for giving the desired information. 

Answer.— To the gold size add a small amount of dam- 
mar varnish, which will make it retain the leaf when it is 
pressed in firm contact by the second impression. Do not 
use manila as an oversheet, but take a sheet of litho-label 
stock and take the impression with the glossy side next to 
the gold leaf; or you may take a sheet of very thin cellu- 
loid for this purpose. 


An Exhibit of Half-tone Prints on Cameo Paper. 


(1026.) A very interesting display of half-tone and 
colorwork, printed on Cameo paper, was recently exhibited 
in the showrooms of S. D. Warren & Co., 200 Devonshire 
street, Boston, Massachusetts. This exhibit of over three 
hundred prints illustrated the various pictorial effects pro- 
duced on this grade of paper in black, double-tone and in 
colors. The display attracted the attention of engravers, 
printers and advertising men, who are enthusiastic in their 
praise of the interesting exhibit. It may be said that a 
number of skeptics have been converted to the advantages 
of a dull-coated paper for fine half-tone and process-cut 
work. The specimens show a broad use of this kind of 
paper on which half-tone cuts of comparatively fine screen 
print with exceptional clearness. It is to be regretted that 


a duplicate display is not available for a permanent exhibit 


in some of our large printing centers, as it would have an 
educational value for pressmen and printers in general. 
The exhibit will next be placed in the New York office of 
this company, where visitors are invited to look it over. 


Printing on a Continuous Strip. 


(1028.) The requirements of automatic time-record- 
ing devices that must pay out tickets or coupons from a 
continuous strip is shown by the tickets used in a taxicab. 
These tickets are printed on two sides and numbered as 
printed. The strip is one and three-quarters inches wide 
and is perforated with round holes, three thirty-second 
inch in diameter and three-sixteenths inch apart. Every 
eight and one-half inches there are perforations transverse 
to the line of holes through the center of the strip. This 
class of work is handled with great facility on the New 
Era press, as shown by samples submitted. The form con- 
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sists of light and dark-faced rules principally, with figures 
between each. A number of light-faced rules run at right 
angles to these. One side of the form is printed in red and 
numbered. The excellence of the printing and the extreme 
accuracy of the register are points to which our attention 
has been especially called. 


Cereotype Plates. 


(1022.) “ Will you kindly advise us how we can pro- 
duce printing that will be a close imitation of lithography? ” 

Answer.— Taking it for granted that our correspondent 
refers to commercial designs produced on a type press from 
cereotype plates, we recommend that he correspond with 
makers of these plates. The printing of these plates does 
not require any special skill. The best ink and a careful 
make-ready will produce a good imitation of a litho letter- 
head. The imitation does not deceive, however, as the most 
skilfully handled form will be readily recognized. 


How Mechanical Relief Printing Was Discovered. 


(1025.) As mechanical relief printing is no longer in 
the experimental stage and soon will be recognized as a 
specialty line, it may not be out of place to describe how it 
was discovered. Mr. J. H. Wulf, Staunton, Illinois, who is 
the discoverer of mechanical relief printing, writes: “ My 
first experience came about as follows: I had some freshly 
printed work spread out on an imposing-stone, quite close 
toa hot stove. Some powdered resin that was used on belts 
fell on some of the sheets. The raised effect was noticed, 
which led to further experiments, and I found that by using 
a good, stiff ink and very fine powder the relief was height- 
ened and the appearance improved. I made no attempt to 
patent the process, but gave it freely to any one desiring 
to use it. I first used the process in Booneville, Missouri.” 

[The unselfish spirit of Mr. Wulf is highly commend- 
able.] 


Mechanical Relief Printing. 


(1027.) Submits a letter-head, printed on linen-finished 
stock, in black ink. The application and fusing of pow- 
dered resin to the printed surface gives a high gloss finish, 
because only a small quantity of the powder adheres. This 
feature, together with the use of a heavy black-face letter, 
makes the job somewhat commonplace. The light-face 
gothic lines are filled, owing to the amount of ink and 
impression carried. In reference to the specimen, the printer 
says: “As you requested, I am enclosing one of my letter- 
heads printed by the embossotype process. I printed these 
letter-heads about two weeks ago, and it was done just as 
you explained in your letter. The letters do not dry as they 
should, for these are still ‘sticky.’ I have no doubt but 
what I could have done a better job had I taken more time, 
but I was out of letter-heads, and made these in a hurry. 
According to your instructions the face of this type is too 
heavy for this class of work.” 

Answer.-— If our correspondent will follow closely these 
directions he will be able to produce satisfactory work: 
(1) Use light-faced gothic or light-faced type of any other 
design, avoiding faces having heavy shading and hair-lines 
in combination. (2) Make the form ready without undue 
Squeeze. See that all type characters print clean and sharp. 
(3) Use the best ink of the color desired. A stiff ink hav- 
ing no drier will retain the maximum amount of the pow- 
dered resin, which if not detached will give the relief in 
gradations proportionate to the width of the lines retain- 
Ing the powder. (4) Print from 25 to 50 sheets, according 
tothe manner the ink retains the resin. Have a pasteboard 
box tht will be large enough to hold several pounds of the 
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resin and lay the printed sheets in the box. Heap the pow- 
der on the top sheet, then withdraw the sheets successively 
and lay to one side in a small pile. It will be noted that the 
powder adheres to the unprinted surface as well as to the 
ink. This condition may be ignored for the time. When the 
job is printed and powdered, the sheets may remain in this 
state over night, for by standing for such a period the 
greater part of the powder held by the design will remain 
intact when each sheet is shaken, preparatory to fusing the 
powder. In this matter the important point is that the 
shaking of the sheet to dislodge the loose powder should not 
materially disturb that held by the design, for herein lie the 
strength and boldness of relief, hence the use of a proper 
ink and allowing the powdered sheets to lie undisturbed 
until the ink sets. The last step is to pass the powdered 
sheets slowly over a source of heat. In this matter the 
ingenuity of the printer will assert itself. He may do this 
work mechanically or by hand, as the case demands. How- 
ever, the nature of the stock demands that only the mini- 
mum of heat be applied. This will easily be gaged. An 
ordinary gas-burner such as used on a hot-plate gas-stove 
willanswer. An alcohol-burner arranged so that each sheet 
may be passed at a safe distance from the flame is also an 
economical way of fusing the powder. The sheets as fin- 
ished may be laid out in small piles until ready for delivery. 
An important point is to use only the finest bolted resin, as 
coarse or lumpy resin will give an irregular relief, inar- 
tistic in appearance. Another thing to observe is the 
amount of heat for fusing the powder. Too much heat 
causes the resin to run outside of the design and gives an 
irregular outline; therefore apply the minimum of heat. 
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CORRECT. 


“ Now, Willie,” said the teacher to a rather stupid pupil, 
“listen to me very carefully. If I had five eggs in this 
basket and laid three on the table, how many eggs would I 
have? ” 

“ Bight,” was the cheerful reply. 
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Remedy for Spacebands Twisting. 


F. J. McCay, a Chicago Linotyper, suggests the follow- 
ing as a remedy for spacebands twisting in the interme- 
diate channel while being transferred to the spaceband box. 
He writes: “I did not see THE INLAND PRINTER contain- 
ing your reply to W. H. Klein, New York, regarding the 
trouble of spacebands in transferring, and I send you the 
enclosed, presuming this idea was not noted. It is new and 
the most practical I have yet seen. The simplest and most 
effective remedy for overcoming spacebands squabbling in 
intermediate channel is to raise the guide rail fixed in the 
lower part of the intermediate-channel back plate (D-461), 
which the groove in bottom of spaceband straddles, so that 
the bands drag slightly while transferring. This not only 
holds one or a number of bands from swinging but relieves 
the wear on the ears.” 


Damaged Matrices. 


A New Jersey operator writes: ‘“ Each month I’ enjoy 
reading the questions and answers which appear under the 
heading of ‘ Machine Composition’ in your valuable maga- 
zine, and have often got just the information that I needed 
without asking, but this time I am going to ask your help. 
I am sending you two matrices, the combinations of which 
are damaged.- I am experiencing considerable trouble in 
this manner, and have often to order sorts on this account. 
Will you solve this little problem and thus help me? ” 

Answer.— The matrices show defective front combina- 
tions near the top. The damage is doubtless due to the 
bruised state of the front upper rails on the distributor- 
box bar. This bar probably received the bruises from the 
second-elevator bar-plate when it entered the block too 
quickly, due probably to a jerk given the controlling lever. 
Bruises may be found on the front side of the second- 
elevator bar, if they are not on the box bar. The remedy 
is to remove the bar and with a knife-blade file or a small 
three-cornered file dress off the bruises so that the matrices 
will pass freely from the second-elevator bar to the bar of 
the box. 


To Prevent Metal Adhering to Mold. 


A Pennsylvania operator writes: “ (1) What is the best 
liquid to clean the magazine and keyboard with? (2) What 
causes spacebands sometimes to clog in the transfer chan- 
nel? Everything seems to be all right; at times it will go 
a half day without doing it, and again it will do it twice in 
a five-minute run. I am at my wits’ end. (3) What should 
I use to polish the mold with? Also what would stop metal 
from sticking to front of mold? Would polishing it with 
what you recommend stop it? ” 

Answer.—(1) Gasoline is recommended. (2) If you 
find that the first spaceband on the right has its back ear 
off of the rail each time it is clogged, it may be that 


the spaceband is worn on this ear. Remove the spaceband 
and leave it out. If the trouble continues with the space- 
band out, it may be that the trouble is due to the swinging 
of the lower end of the band when the line has shifted. To 
prevent this, insert a strip of leather in the groove back of 
the rail that the lower end of the band is astride while 
shifting. This piece of leather should be about one-eighth 
of an inch thick and its left end tapering so that as the 
bands shift they drag and are prevented thus from swing- 
ing. (3) If metal adheres to the mold either on the front 
or back it suggests that the mold-wipers are not properly 
cleaning the surface. These wipers should -receive regular 
attention. When the felt is worn or damaged it should be 
renewed. The back wiper should carry graphite and oil; 
the front wiper a much smaller quantity of the same mate- 
rials. If the interior of the mold is foul, due to improper 
care, it should receive a coating of blue ointment. To 
apply this compound, remove the mold, take it apart and 
scrape adhering particles of metal from its surface with a 
sharp piece of brass rule. Smear blue ointment over the 
interior and on the liners and allow them to remain in this 
condition over night. The blue ointment will take up the 
adhering metal that could not be scraped off, and when the 
mold and liners are wiped they will be found to be clean, 
though possibly tarnished. A little jewelers’ rouge and 
oil on the finger-tips or on a bit of leather will polish the 
surface of the mold and will do no harm. Make it a point 
that emery is not used on the mold in any form. 


Matrix Damages Slug. 


M. K. T., Baltimore, Maryland, submits two eight-point 
slugs four ems wide, and writes: ‘“ You notice that the last 
figure in the line, the cipher, is sheared on its outside edge, 
between it and the em quad on the end. In recasting, the 
first slug was all right, and second or third, maybe, like 
samples, which shows that matrices are all right. The 
machine will only do this on small slugs. All other slugs 
O. K. Machine (Model 3) seems to be in good condition as 
to lock-up, knife-wiper, etc., except that I found the lower 
locking stud in mold-disk was slightly loose, and in tighten- 
ing it seemed to help slugs some, but as it only shears a 
slug now and then I can’t figure whether it is the locking 
stud or not.” 

Answer.— The appearance of the slugs indicates that a 
movement to the left of the matrix line took place before 
the slug had withdrawn fully from the casting seat of the 
line. What caused this movement we are unable to deter- 
mine. It may have been due to the first elevator being 
loose in the gibs, or possibly to a movement of the right- 
hand jaw from the pump-stop spring. Test the play in the 
first-elevator gibs and set them to allow a bare clearance 
between the line-intermediate channel and the jaws. Also 
see that the pump-stop spring is of normal strength and 
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that the pump-lever stop-lever just clears the catch block 
when a line is justified. This latter precaution will insure 
that no more than normal stress is given the right vise jaw 
before the slug is withdrawn from the matrix line. We do 
not believe the mold-disk locking studs have anything to do 
with the trouble. 


Uneven Temperature. 


A Minnesota operator writes: “ We are having trou- 
ble with the metal on our Model 5. It seems impossible to 
control the temperature. It fluctuates too much, especially 
when casting a pica slug. It has acted that way ever since 
the machine was installed about two years ago. A slow 
operator can get a good slug out of it, but the ‘ fast bugs’ 
have trouble. The lock-up seems to be O. K., and I have put 
in a new mouthpiece. Keep the well cleaned out and vents 
open. Pot-spring gives a good pressure. Governor full of 
mercury. Direct gas-pipe from main, with governor that 
gives steady pressure. Some time ago I had the cover off 
the pot and noticed that in some places there was a little 
space between the packing and the crucible. Have thought 
of repacking it. A couple of experts have looked at it, but 
did not accomplish anything. I enclose samples of the 
work turned out.” 

Answer.—Aside from slight imperfection in face, we do 
not find anything seriously wrong with them. We note that 
you state a slow operator gets a good slug and a fast one 
does not. You fail to state the nature of the slug that’ is 
cast when.a fast operator is working. We judge you refer 
to the spongy condition of its base. If you expect a slug 
to have a perfectly solid body when the machine is kept 
running full capacity you are counting too much on the 
capability of the machine. You should understand this: 
A pica slug cast on long or short measures will naturally 
heat the mold more than a thin slug will. This heat, if 
retained, as it must be when the machine is run full capac- 
ity, prevents the succeeding slugs from being as solid as 
the first few were. This is due to the metal cooling slowly 
in the mold. We suggest that you take the following steps 
toward correcting the trouble, as it now appears: Procure 
a new plunger and clean it twice daily. Clean the hole on 
the side of the well to allow the metal to enter freely. Cut 
auxiliary jets and vents in the mouthpiece. Raise the pot a 
trifle so that the jets show full and round. The jets on the 
slugs show that the pot is a trifle low. We do not believe 
you have any trouble that can be traced to the packing 
around the crucible. It would be helpful to have a ther- 
mometer to keep in the pot. In this way you know when the 
temperature changes. 


Trouble After Changing Machine. 


A Washington operator writes: “The machinist being 
off on a vacation, I have to take machine in charge. Yes- 
terday, after having machine lighted about three hours, but 
turned low, as I was not running it, I changed machine 
from eight-point liner thirteen ems to ten-point liner twen- 
ty-two ems, casting a sixteen-em line. I set vise jaws, line 
delivery, fingers and assembler to a sixteen-em line and the 
knife to ten-point, but as I was using eight-point matrices 
I did not change the font distinguisher. The first line I 
sent in stopped with the mold in casting position and the 
pot mouth up against the mold. I undertook to back the 
machine up to get the pot mouth away from the mold so it 
would not heat the mold and warp it, but it would not back 
up far enough to relieve the mold, so the only thing I could 
See to do was to run the machine ahead. I had to force 
Machine, and when I did so the slug came out all right and 
I could see nothing wrong after examining the machine, and 


so I sent in two or three short lines and they went through 
all right. Then I sent in a full line and the machine stuck 
on delivery, and I found that the line-delivery carriage did 
not let the line in the jaws by one-quarter of an inch. It 
now being quitting time, I let the machine go, but will 
examine it Monday. I worked the machine the day before 
on the same job and the same measure and had no trouble. 
What I would like to know is what kept the machine from 
backing up? It is a new machine and in fine shape, a 
No. 5, latest model, and have not been having any trouble 
with it at all.” 

Answer.— From the information at hand we can not 
say why the machine stopped as it did. Possibly you have 
not given us all the data. Perhaps, in making the change 
of ejector and liners, you pulled the mold-disk forward (a 
useless step), and when it was returned to place, you missed 
the timing of the gears one tooth. This would cause the 
machine to stop. Again, if you put the disk back and did 
not connect the mold slide by drawing up on the handle, in 
the rear of the pot, the machine would stop, very much as 
you have described, only no slug would have cast. Again, 
possibly you forgot to withdraw the ejector from the mold, 
as is necessary on new models. We are unable to help you 
on account of the meager details. You should not have 
forced machine forward, for in doing this you may have 
damaged the first-elevator back jaw. It is quite possible 
that the machine would have backed had you taken the 
right way about it. If you can furnish more details, such 
as the full procedure you took to make changes, giving each 
step in detail, we may be able to help you. 


Matrices Stick in Magazine. 


An Arkansas operator writes as follows: “ We have a 
Model 5 machine that we have been running about six 
months, and from the first have had trouble with the 
matrices sticking in the magazine. Sometimes they hang 
when about half way out of the channel-plate, leaving the 
matrix projecting from the magazine. The machinist told 
us to clean the magazines and matrices to remedy the trou- 
ble, but this does not wholly remove the trouble. We have 
also kept eccentrics working freely and looked at the 
escapement pawls to see if they were binding as mentioned 
in ‘ Mechanism of the Linotype.’ The tumblers go over and 
the keyrods rise, but the matrices do not fall. As we can 
not find anything in the files of THE INLAND PRINTER, nor 
locate the trouble, we ask for advice and will greatly appre- 
ciate any information you may give. Can the trouble be in 
the escapement pawls rising too high and not letting the 
matrices pass over? Or is there any way to regulate the 
stroke of the keyrods? Some one has since suggested that 
I take the top of the magazine off and examine the channel- 
plate to see if it is corrugated. Is this necessary or safe 
in any instance? The matrices stick before they reach the 
escapements and after they have started to drop from the 
channel, sometimes projecting from the channel as much as 
half the length of the matrix. Cleaning the magazine 
relieves the situation only temporarily, and the trouble 
seems to grow worse in spite of repeated cleanings of both 
magazine and channel-plate and matrices.” 

- Answer.— The trouble may be due to any of the follow- 
ing causes: Magazine or matrices foul; ears of matrices 
bent, bruised or burred; oil on matrix ears; keyboard rolls 
may run too fast; pawls may be bruised (rather unlikely). 
We recommend the following procedure to correct the 
trouble: Remove the matrices from the magazine, and 
stack them edgewise in two rows on a narrow galley. 
Moisten a clean cloth with gasoline and rub the ears and 
edge of matrices until they are clean. Then take another 
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cloth or a brush and polish the ears with graphite. Lay a 
clean galley on the cleaned matrices and turn them over. 
Clean and graphite the other side in like manner. The 
magazine may now be removed and brushed out, first with 
the brush dry until all the visible dust is removed. Clean 
the brush with gasoline and dry it with a cloth. If you 
have reason to believe that the channels are greasy, put 
gasoline on the brush and clean them; also the verge- 
block. When the gasoline has evaporated, place a small 
amount of graphite on the brush and give the channels a 
vigorous brushing. See that no free graphite remains in 
the channels. Brush the grooves in the escapement bar in 
like manner. Before replacing the magazine, clean the dis- 
tributor screws with gasoline on a clean cloth. Graphite 
the line-intermediate channel and the first-elevator jaws, 
using the magazine brush. This, and the foregoing opera- 
tions, should eliminate oil and should leave the magazine 
free from grease. Care should be exercised in applying the 
graphite, for using too much gives an effect contrary to 
what is desired. Examine the matrices and remove those 
having bruised or bent ears. If no improvement is noted, 
you should test the speed of the main pulley; it should run 
no more than seventy revolutions a minute. There is no 
adjustment covering the stroke of the verges on the Model 5. 
Do not take off the top of the magazine. There probably is 
nothing wrong with the interior of the magazine except 
dirt or grease. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machines. 


Paper-perforating Machine—H. Drewell, Charlottenburg, Germany, 
assignor to Schnellsetzmaschinengesellschaft M. B. H., Charlottenburg, Ger- 
many. Filed March 9, 1911. Issued August 29, 1911. No. 1,001,825. 

Type Casting and Composing Machine.— E. B. Barber, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Ontario Type Machine Company, Ltd., Toronto, Can. Filed 
March 2, 1909. Issued September 5, 1911. No. 1,002,212. 

Matrix-assembling Mechanism.— B. Cade, Shelby, N. C. Filed March 19, 
1910. Issued September 5, 1910. No. 1,002,220. 

Metal-pot.— O. V. Sigurdsson, New York city, assignor to Oddur Manu- 
facturing Company, New York city. Filed December 16, 1910. Issued 
September 5, 1911. No. 1,002,325. 

Assembler for Two-letter Matrices H. Degener, Berlin, Germany, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed June 27, 
1911. Issued October 17, 1911. No. 1,006,444. 

First Elevator for Two-letter Matrices.—H. Degener, Berlin, Germany, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed August 25, 
1911. Issued October 17, 1911. No. 1,006,445. 

Quadding-out Attachment.— H. Pearce, J. E. Billington, Charles Holli- 
well and J. R. Burgess, Broadheath, Eng., assignors to Linotype & Machin- 
ery, Ltd., London, Eng. Filed July 27, 1909. Issued November 7, 1911. 
No. 1,008,056. 

Knife Block.— James McNamara, Montreal, Can., assignor to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed October 30, 1908. Issued 
November 7, 1911. No. 1,008,175. 

Two-letter Typograph Matrix.— Carl Muehleisen, Berlin, Germany. Filed 
February 6, 1909. Issued November 7, 1911. No. 1,008,186. 





PICNIC ETIQUETTE. 

[Published for the guidance of the employees attending the Annual Picnic 
of Smith Brothers, Caxton Works, Kilmarnock.] 

Jam should never be spread with the fingers. It makes 
a bad impression when you shake hands with any one. 

Drinking from the saucer is not only a mark of ill- 
breeding, but also an indication of great thirst, an early 
morning malady best concealed. 

Make as little noise as possible while eating. It is 
inconsiderate to drown the conversation. 

Never speak when your mouth is full. Arguments 
punctuated with bread crumbs are not always convincing. 

Endeavor not to laugh when you are drinking. Tea 
stains are not easily removed. 

Do not unbutton your waistcoat when half-way through 
the meal. It is best to let out the strap before you sit down. 

Never say, “ What’s this?” when you know perfectly 
well what it is. If you don’t like it, give it to the cows. 

Avoid looking intently at your neighbor’s plate. He has 
to eat what’s on it, not you.— Scottish Typographical 
Journal. 


EUGENE MORRIS, CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL 
FREIGHT ASSOCIATION. 

Printing and railroading have much in common — the 
first creates the demand and the latter delivers the goods. 
They are the two influences that go farthest to make a 
nation, though Colonel Roosevelt has positive ideas regard- 
ing a third influence that we will not controvert — even if 
we could. 

The complexities of freight-traffic matters require long 
and careful training — just like the printing business — 
and while the recently elected chairman of the Central 
Traffic Association, Mr. Eugene Morris, is not a printer, he 





EUGENE MORRIS, 


Chairman of the Central Freight Association — the largest association 
of its kind in the world. 


knows enough about its details to become a master — if he 
wanted to. The organization over which he presides is the 
largest of its kind in existence — and he is only forty-two 
years old. Mr. Morris was born in Freeport, Illinois, in 
1869, and arrived in Chicago in 1880. His first railroad 
experience was with the Chicago Freight Committee, one 
of the many local committees comprising the association of 
which he is now chairman. He entered the service of the 
Central Freight Association in 1892, and his elevation to 
the chairmanship of this organization is a fitting tribute to 
the energy and ability for which he is so well known. Mr. 
Morris is decidedly modest, but those who know him inti- 
mately claim he has no peer in freight-traffic matters and 
predict for him a most successful administration of the 
duties which will devolve upon him as chairman of the 
Central Freight Association. 





PEOPLE who buy things cheap generally get cheap things. 
—J. S. McMillan, McMillan Printing Company, Monroe, 
Michigan. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of sub- 
scriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to 
O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


Result of Ad.-setting Contest No. 32. 


Although THE INLAND PRINTER has been conducting 
these ad.-setting contests for fully fifteen years, interest 
continues just as strong and is really on the increase. Con- 
test No. 382, which closed October 15, was one of the most 
successful ever conducted. There were 116 ads. submitted 
by 85 contestants. A study of the voting on the best ads. 
indicates that there has been considerable improvement in 
the work of the compositors, as it was more difficult than 
ever to decide which ads. were the best, and the selections 
were widely scattered. The names and addresses of the 
compositors, the numbers of the specimens they submitted, 
and their selections for first, second and third places, are as 
follows: 


28 BS 08 
26 86 35 
Specimen Nos. HS 856 BS 
1 James E. Hart, Waterford, N. Y...... 92 18 35 
2 S. D. Priest, Toledo, Ohio........... 14 27 465 
3 4 Charles W. Megaffee, Canandaigua, 
ee cecatiencenedadeusanmnds.s Z 41 94 
5 Edward H. MacReynolds, Harrisonville, 
ML scustacae siomae Ree deeee yee es 85 17 15 
6 68 103 104 Thomas Wade, Cowansville, Mo....... 102 14 17 
7 8 Sam A. Meyer, Harrisonville, Mo..... 85 15 116 
9 10 CO. W. Compton, LaMoille, Ill........ 115 56 58 
11 Augustine A. Reilly, Hoosick Falls, 
Ne. Ces decal cedadadiecen sna 5 7 421 
12 ¥. R. West, Rochester, N. Y......... 115 «458 1 
13 Melvin L. Lanterman, Crystal, Mich... 46 89 45 
14 Eric Peterson, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 17 =«=«57 1 
15 B. Franklin, Corpus Christi, Tex..... 41 653 91 
16 Roe E. Lesan, Waukon, Iowa......... 72 105 85 
17 Edward J. McHenry, Oakland, Cal.... 89 33 7 
18 53 Merton L. Vincent, Boston, Mass...... 41 116 33 
19 W. A. Coates, Montville, Conn....... 41 538 80 
20 Ory E. Cluster, Ventura, Cal......... 
21 ©. E. Wheeler (no address given)..... 
22 Will R. Burge, Cherryvale, Kan...... 27 92 94 
23  W. H. MacKnight, Denver, Colo...... 17 #18 81 
24 C. E. Syler, Vandalia, Mo........... 89 34 41 
25 Walter C. Marrero, New Orleans, La.. 
26 Leon W. Oberdier, Toledo, Ohio...... 356 17 41 
27 Rice B. Davis, Ann Arbor, Mich...... 17 94 14 
28 29 30 Richard H. Poore, St. Louis, Mo...... 48 66 115 
81 Frank A. Steurwald, Pittsfield, Mass... 53 41 27 
82 Edw. E. Bailey, Centre Hall, Pa..... 94 57 93 
33 Hugh Doherty Pedlar, Oxbow, Sask., ; 
CM) sakes ce en casecedutausuaces 18 67 95 
34 Robert R. Webb, Los Angeles, Cal.... 35 58 17 
35 Vincent J. McHenry, Oakland, Cal.... 90 89 93 
86 387 38 389 M. Rotsaert, Portland, Ore.......... 26 41 81 
40 43 H. G. Harris, Canandaigua, N. Y..... 112 111 24 
41 W. U. S. Gerhart, Scranton, Pa...... 17 94 93 
42 Morris Magil, Philadelphia, Pa....... 78 89 21 
44 CC. W. House, Brooklyn, N. Y........ 13 110 21 
45 46 Edward Jones, Detroit, Mich......... 101 31 38 
47 Benjamin B. Osborn, Arlington, N. J.. 23 35 1 
48 Carl A. Snowberg, Fergus Falls, Minn. 49 31 34 
49 Otto A. Olson, Fergus Falls, Minn.... 13 48 1 
50 51 H. W. Hawley, Greeley, Colo........ 35 238 29 


Specimen Nos. 


74 
77 


101 


55 
57 


60 


75 
78 


86 


89 


102 


109 
111 
113 
115 


114 
116 


9 
a) 
Alvin E. Mowrey, Meadville, Pa...... 17 
Ernest Hunter, Arlington, N. J....... 1 
Charles J. Peterson, Alcester, S. D... 1 
Charles A. Behrens, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 17 
J. A. Robinson, Moncton, N. B., Can.. 17 
Arthur B. Whitehill, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 94 
Fred J. Pavely, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 115 
a. ME Erwin, De, Tiiivccsvcccccs 7 
J. B. Miller, Bucklin, Kan.......... 92 
A. E. Robinson, Columbia, S. C...... 35 
P. H. Lorentz, Buckhannon, W. Va... 67 
C. R. Waters, Chicago, Ill........... 18 
W. F. Sargent, Yankton, S. D....... 41 
B. G. Vou, Yaukton, B Din ceccccese 89 
James H. Nichols, St. Johns, New- 
SR OS bo sic cccawedadas 21 
W. N. Potts, Forest City, Pa........ 
Ben Wiley, Charleston, Ill........... 31 
Ed J. Price, Anamosa, Iowa.......... 35 
O. R. Harpel, Ontario, Cal.......... 61 
Conrad Folin, Cyrus, Minn.......... 31 
Richard Jackson, Detroit, Mich....... 46 
Alfred Steinman, Modesto, Cal....... 89 
F. Noel Tait, Boston, Mass....... aon 
C. E. Holbrook, Boston, Mass........ 27 
Charles L. Hollow, Greeley, Colo...... 115 
Joseph Heiser, Ottawa, Ill........... 7 
W. J. Nottage, Hillsboro, Ore........ 27 
Fred Atkinson, Hamilton, Ont., Can.. 93 
A. D. Moynihan, Chicago, IIll......... 67 
CG. O. Grant, Chicago, Til. ..........: 
J. Orville Wood, Cleveland, Ohio..... 17 
H. Emmet Green, Anthony, Kan...... 93 
J. D. Womack, Norman, Okla........ i8 
Wiliiam J. Bowers, Ottawa, Ill....... 17 
Ross E. Shaver, Osakis, Minn........ 38 
Claude H. Frye, Charleston, Ill...... 1 
H. C. Kenyon, Estevan, Sask., Can....116 
E. Schiele, Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 35 
Be OG Tee Pee, Tbs ssc ceccaswce 96 
By A Se VE, Givi dccivesiccae 26 
A. H. Gould, Twin Falls, Idaho...... 27 
A. E. Kruger, Hettinger, N. D....... 5 
Albert Spychalla, Antigo, Wis........ 
W. H. Gardner, Louisville, Colo...... 12 
Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pa...... 114 


38 o8 
83 Es 
RO BS 
112 111 
93 106 
27° 61 
35 1 
46 57 
27 81 
105 93 
41 67 
26 33 
93 94 
18 27 
26 92 
116 

22 11 
93 33 
1 105 
a 667 
34 27 
94 113 
47 7 
33 92 
93 35 
41 108 
531 
3497 
41 61 
18 27 
92 99 
94 57 
571 
1 il 
86 89 
17 46 
41 46 
108 89 
41 18 
60 98 
21 34 
105 89 
115 89 
34 105 
42 105 


As explained when the contest was announced, the best 


ads. are determined from the vote of the contestants by a 


system of points. 


Three points are awarded each ad. 


selected for first place, two points for each second selec- 


tion, and one point for each third selection. 


tion of this vote gives the following result: 


me wd 


a) 


Specimen 
Nos. 
Edward J. McHenry, Oakland, Cal 
W. U. S. Gerhart, Scranton, Pa 
Vincent J. McHenry, Oakland, Cal 
James E. Hart, Waterford, N. Y 
Rice B. Davis, Ann Arbor, Mich 


A recapitula- 


Points. 
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Specimen 
Nos. 
89 Fred Atkinson, Hamilton, Ont., 
18 Merton L. Vincent, Boston, Mass. 
93 J. Orville Wood, Cleveland, Ohio 
94 H. Emmet Green, Anthony, 
115 Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pa 
31 Frank A. Steurwald, Pittsfield, Mass.............ceeceees 
92 CC. O. Grant, Chicago, Ill 
7 Sam A. Meyer, Harrisonville, Mo 
Ten points — Nos. 26, 34, 46. 
Nine points — Nos. 53, 67, 105. 
Eight points — No. 57. 
Seven points — Nos. 21, 33, 116. 
Six points — Nos. 5, 13, 14. 
Five points — Nos. 23, 48, 58, 61, 112. 
Four points — No. 38. 
Three points — Nos. 12, 15, 49, 72, 78. 90, 96, 101, 102, 108, 111, 114. 
Two points — Nos. 8, 11, 22, 42, 45, 47, 56, 60, 66, 86, 110. 
One point — Nos. 24, 29, 51, 80, 91, 95, 97, 98, 99, 106, 113. 


Sixty-six out of the 116 ads., or more than one-half, 
received one or more points. This is very unusual, and is 
another indication of an improvement in the quality of 
composition. It has been contended that the compositors 
who set these ads. are not sufficiently experienced to act as 
judges of the contest, and in order to get expert opinion, 
F. J. Trezise, chief instructor in the I. T. U. Course in 
Printing, and S. Roland Hall, principal of the I. C. S. School 
of Advertising, were asked to make selections of what in 
their opinions were the best ads. Their letters follow: 


Dear Mr. Byxbee: 

I have chosen of the ads. which you sent Nos. 35, 18 and 1, in the order 
named. While No. 1 is rather bold and strong in color, especially as 
regards the border, I think that it would make a better advertisement for 
the ordinary newspaper than the others. As to the matter of pure type- 
designing, I think that No. 27 is preferable to the one selected for first 
place, but for the purposes for which the ad. is designed I think that No. 
35 is the best. Yours very truly, F. J. TREZISE. 


Dear Mr. Byxbee: 

I have gone carefully over all the settings of the laundry advertisement, 
and my choice for first, second, third and fourth places is 18, 58, 15 and 
95, in the order named. 

According to my way of thinking, the object of an advertisement is to 
present a sales message to ceztain people in a strong, appropriate, readable 
way. Rule gymnastics, type conglomerations and all other such stunts are 
well enough if printers are merely trying to show one another just what 
weird and difficult things can be done with rule, type and ornament, but 
such things ought-not to be printed in advertising space that costs real 
money. 

Nor is it my opinion that an advertisement can be adjudged as being 
effective from an “‘ artistic point of view,” though not strong from a prac- 
tical point of view. What is an advertisement good for if it does not do 
what the advertiser pays for it to do? 

No. 18 is artistic enough to carry the association of a laundry of quality, 
and yet the heading stands out strongly. The body is plain and readable. 
Such an advertisement will stand out well if given any sort of chance in 
the make-up. 

No. 18 being my first choice, it was natural for me to give second place 
to 53. No. 18 seemed to be handled just a little bit better, the slogan, 
“The Laundry of Quality,” being given a little distinction. 

For a while I considered seriously giving No. 15 first place, but there 
was a question in my mind as to whether it was wise to give such strong 
display to the word “Ladies.” It is rather a nice question to decide 
whether women would be more likely to read an advertisement with such 
display than they would an advertisement headed, ‘ Fine Laundry Work Is 
an Art.’? It may sound odd for a teacher of advertising to say he doesn’t 
know, but really I can’t say that I feel absolutely sure on this point, 
though at the last the weight of opinion fell with No. 18. 

But the body-setting and the sub-display of No. 15 appealed strongly 
to me. The man who set that is a man who can be trusted to give good 
results on ad. composition. 

No. 95 is also a creditable piece of work. 

There are several settings, 31 and 43 for example, that I suppose would 
rank well as artistic settings, but in my opinion such settings are too 
smooth. They are likely to slip by the roving eye of the reader. As an 
old advertiser once said to me: ‘ Don’t make an advertisement so smooth 
and nice that it has nothing to stop the reader.” 

However, if No. 43 were so placed in a paper that it would not appear 
to run into other advertisements; that is, if it were placed at the top or 
at the bottom of a column, with three sides of reading, it would show up 
strongly. 


There seems to be more of complex settings in this lot of advertisemen: 
than in the other lot I examined. My most earnest advice, if your co: 
testants want it, is that the ad. compositor should strive for simplicity. 
Don’t work in any rule, ornament, or do any stunt unless it is going + 
do one of three things: (1) Make an advertisement draw more favorabi 
attention; (2) make it more readable; (3) bring about an appropriate: 
association of ideas with the advertiser’s product or service. 

Sincerely yours, S. Rouanp Hatt. 


Believing that it would be interesting to know what the 
proprietor of a laundry would consider the best ads., A. B. 
Warman, proprietor of the Lackawanna Laundry, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, was asked to make selections, and he 
named Nos. 3, 14 and 15 as the best ads. Mr. Warman has 
the largest and most complete laundry in Scranton, is 
advertising continuously in the daily papers, and his selec- 
tions are of importance as showing what the customer would 
consider the most effective ad. for producing business. It 
will be noticed that most of the winning ads. were those 
which displayed most prominently “ Fine Laundry Work,” 
and next came those with “ The Laundry of Quality” as 
the principal line. The latter appeals to me as the better 
heading, as it is out of the ordinary and a little bit ahead 
of the other in giving the impression of the very best quality 
of work. For the most striking display, however, the ads. 
with “ Fine Laundry Work” for a heading are in the lead. 
Those ads. which used “ Ladies” or any of the other lines 
for the principal display line would fail to attract the atten- 
tion of readers who are interested in good laundry work. 
Many of these are very artistic, but they do not advertise 
the advertiser. The letters of Mr. Trezise and Mr. Hall 
cover the points of good ad. display so completely that it is 
not necessary for me to add more. It might all be summed 
up by saying that artistic display is important, but, after 
all, if an ad. does not produce business it is not a good ad., 
no matter how pleasing it may be from an artistic stand- 
point. Photographs of the leading contestants are shown 
herewith, and brief biographical sketches follow: 


Edward J. McHenry was born in San Luis Obispo, California, in 1888. 
He started to learn his trade in the office of the Petaluma (Cal.) Argus, 
but later moved to Oakland, where he completed his apprenticeship on the 
Oakland (Cal.) Tribune. He has been employed by the Tribune ever since 
and is now in the ad. alley of that paper. Some of Mr. McHenry’s ad. 
composition has been shown in THE INLAND PRINTER and favorably com- 
mented on. 

W. U. S. Gerhart was born in Greentown, Pennsylvania, in 1864. In 
1880 he moved to Kansas, where he started work as a cowboy, but on 
account of sickness was obliged to abandon this occupation. He learned his 
trade in the office of the Coffeyville (Kan.) Journal, under the instruction 
of the late Senator Pfeffer’s son, “ Jake,’ and served in various capacities 
in that office from “ devil’ to “‘ scissors and blue-pencil editor.” In 1891 
Mr. Gerhart left the Coffeyville Journal to become foreman of the Parsons 
(Kan.) Journal, which position he held for two years, when he moved to 
Chicago, where he was employed for ten years by the William Johnston 
Printing Company and the Chicago Newspaper Union. In 1904 he moved 
to Scranton, Pennsylvania, and about a year ago accepted a position on 
Mines and Minerals, a mining magazine published by the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, where he has charge of ad. composition and make-up. 
Mr. Gerhart has always taken a great interest in THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
has been a continuous subscriber for ten years; he has seven complete vol- 
umes, which he values very highly. Six years ago Mr. Gerhart was left a 
widower with four little girls, all of whom are talented in music and two 
also doing phenomenal work as sketch artists. He has been an active mem- 
ber of typographical unions for twenty years, and is now vice-president of 
Scranton Typographical Union, No. 112, and a delegate to the Central 
Labor Union. He has missed but one union meeting in seven years. 

Vincent J. McHenry is a brother of Edward J. McHenry and was born 
in San Francisco in 1890. He started his trade at the age of fifteen in the 
office of the San Luis Obispo (Cal.) Telegram, finishing with the Fox Press, 
at Oakland, California, where he is still employed as a job compositor. 
He is a member of Oakland Typographical Union, No. 36. 

James E. Hart was born in Waterford, New York, in 1889, and has 
always lived there. In 1904 he started to learn his trade with R. D. 
Palmateer, editor of the Waterford Times (who has been connected with 
the printing business nearly fifty years), and is still in his employ. Mr. 
Hart has taken part in several of THE INLAND PRINTER contests, and received 
third place in No. 28 (April, 1910). 
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Epwarb J. McHenry, 


Oakland, Cal. 
First place. 


W. U.S. Geruart, 


Scranton, Pa. 
Second place. 


VINCENT J. McHEnry, 


Oakland, Cal. 
Third place. 











JAMES E. Hart, 
Waterford, N. Y. 
Fourth place. 


MERTON L. VINCENT, 
Boston, Mass. 


The ad.— No. 18 — of Merton L. Vincent was most prominently mentioned by advertising experts. 


SUCCESSFUL CONTESTANTS IN THE INLAND PRINTER’S AD.-SETTING CONTEST, No. 32. 


Merton L. Vincent was born in Peru, Vermont, in 1881, and served his 
apprenticeship in the job department of the Waltham (Mass.) Free Press- 
Tribune. He is at present employed in the specimen department of the 
H. C. Hansen Type Foundry, Boston. 


While there are two ahead of Mr. Vincent in the list, his 
photograph and biographical sketch are published because 
he was given first place by Mr. Hall and second place by 
Mr. Trezise. His head line, “ Fine Laundry Work Is an 
Art,” is different from the others, and is an excellent line, 
but it lacks a little of the directness possessed by the 
shorter line, “ Fine Laundry Work,” in stating just what is 
advertised. Mr. Hart makes a very good suggestion in a 
letter to THE INLAND PRINTER when he says: “ These con- 
tests have been very helpful to me and others in this office, 
and I regret that more printers, especially the younger ones, 
do not participate. I think that every employer should 
encourage his men to take part and offer prizes to those 
who will bring the honors to his shop. It appeals to me as 
the best method of finding out just what you can do.” Next 
month will be announced Contest No. 33. 


Ad. Criticisms. 
Owing to the amount of space given to the ad.-setting 
contest, the criticism of ads. will be deferred until next 
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shirtwaists, ladies, you can 
send them here for fine laun- 
dering with perfect security. 
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of Quality” 
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is an art, and 
our employees 
are artists in 
their line. 


The dainty waist and fine lin- 
gerie you are planning to wear 
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laundered carefully at our 
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Fine laundry work is an art, 
and our employees are artists in 
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The dainty waists and fine 
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on Easter Sunday should be laun- 
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lowa Steam Laundry 
Company “The Laundry 


of Quality” 
WILLIAM POHLMANN, Jr., Manager. 


213-215 East Third Street 


Both ‘Phones 227. 


Iowa Steam Laundry 
Company 


William Pohlmann, Jr., Manager 
213-215 East Third Street 











No. 41. 
Second place. 


No. 17. 
First place. 


month. Compositors who are interested in good ad.-display 
will undoubtedly gain many good points from a study of 
the specimens submitted in the contest, and will get a 
clearer idea of what constitutes good display. 


Improving the Mattoon (Wis.) Times. 


J. V. Bickhart recently purchased the Mattoon (Wis.) 
Times and an improvement is already noticeable — but 
there was plenty of room for it. Mr. Bickhart started out 
by removing a portion of the advertising from the first 
page, which always improves the appearance of a paper. 
Now if he will eliminate paid reading notices from the news 
columns, and reset his advertising in more up-to-date style, 
the Times will be a decided credit to him. 


A Circular Which Got the Advertising. 


It is difficult to trace results from circulars designed to 
influence advertisers to use newspapers, but occasionally we 
hear of one which it is known produced business. Such a 
folder was recently issued by the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion- 
Ledger. The first page, bearing the legend, “ Here’s Your 
Chance to Get Close to the Man Who Buys,” was printed in 
green and purple inks. On the inside was the line, “ It’s 
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FINE LAUNDRY 
WORK 


Is an art and our employees 
are artists in their line. 


Ladies: If you have any espec- 
ially fine Shirtwaists you can send 
them here for fine Laundering 
with perfect security 


Fine 


Laundry 
Work 


is an art, and our employees are 
artists in their line. 

The dainty waists and fine lin- 
gerie you are planning to wear on 
Easter Sunday should be lanndered 
carefully at our laundry. 


If you have any especially fine 
shirtwaists, ladies, you can send 
them here for fine laundering 
with perfect security. 

The dainty waist and fine lin- 
gerie you are planning to wear on 
Easter Sunday should be laun- 
dered carefully at our laundry. 


IOWA STEAM LAUNDRY 
COMPANY [sF"scaunee: 


213-215 East Third Street 
BOTH ‘PHONES 227 





IOWA STEAM LAUNDRY 
COMPANY, 


WILLIAM POHLMANN, JR., Manager. 


213-215 EAST THIRD STREET 
Both Phones 227. 











No. 35. 
Third place. 


No. 1. 
Fourth place. 


WINNING ADS. IN THE INLAND PRINTER’S AD.-SETTING CONTEST, No. 32. 
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not what you pay for the ad.— it’s what the advertisement 
pays you.” The argument was intended to induce adver- 
tisers to use the “ State Fair Edition,” and quoted prices 
only on pages, half pages and quarter pages, ranging from 
$50 to $15. The closing argument was, “ 150,000 people will 
visit this fair who are now ready to buy. It’s your move.” 


Discontinued Its Weekly Edition. 


The Weekly Illinois Courier, Jacksonville, Illinois, has 
beeri discontinued and merged into the Daily Courier. This 
is a very unusual step, but it has its advantages. The daily 
has been rapidly increasing in circulation and popularity, 





building is of the bungalow type, with three-foot extension 
eaves, built of concrete, with windows on all four sides, thus 
affording plenty of light and air. Hereafter the paper will 
be devoted exclusively to local and county news. 


**My Dad and His Birthday.” 


A. Louise Babbage, a loyal daughter of John D. Bab- 
bage, publisher of the Breckenridge News, Cloverport, Ken- 
tucky, recently published a neat booklet, entitled “ My Dad 
and His Birthday.” She doesn’t say just how old “ Dad” 
is, but she tells some pleasing reminiscences of earlier days 
before the News was established in 1876. 
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Ladies, if you have any espec- 
ially fine shirtwaists, you can send 
them here; for fine laundry work 
is an art, and our employees are 
artists in their line. The dainty 
waist and fine lingerie you are 
planning to wear on Easter Sunday 
should be laundried carefully at 
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Iowa Steam Laundry 
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OTHER ADS. MENTIONED IN THE DECISIONS OF THE ADVERTISING EXPERTS. 
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“The Laundry of Quality" 
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No. 14. 


and the combination will still further enhance the value of 
this growing property. All subscribers to the weekly edi- 
tion, many of whom have paid several years in advance, are 
to receive the daily edition for the full term of their sub- 
scriptions. This will add materially to the circulation of 
the daily, and affords an opportunity for increasing adver- 
tising rates. The move looks like a good one. 


New Building and All Home Print. 


“ Everything comes to the man who goes out and gets 
it,” is the motto of the Foley (Ala.) Onlooker. Frank 
Fesler, the publisher, evidently lives up to this slogan, as he 
has just moved his paper into a new home, built specially 
for the Onlooker, installed a new Hoe press and other up-to- 
date machinery, and discarded the ready-print. The new 


An Air-ship Newspaper Edition. 


The Tulsa (Okla.) World claims to be “ the first news- 
paper which was ever published in mid-air.” On October 
20 it issued an aerial edition four thousand feet above the 
earth, Eugene Lorton, the paper’s editor, sending it as 4 
message from the clouds while soaring in the heavens with 
Aviator Bonney. The paper, of course, was printed before 
the flight, but it was distributed to the “ earthly ” crowds 
from the air-ship. The leading article was entitled “A 
Message from the Clouds,” in which the editor says, in 
part: 

“ Editing a newspaper nearly a mile above the earth is 
an entirely new experience. . . . It may be some time, 
however, before daily newspapers will be generally pub- 
lished in mid-air, but the fact that the Tulsa World is able 
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to drop out of the clouds the first aerial edition ever 
attempted is an event worthy to be remembered by the 
thousands of people who are watching the flight to-day, 
and this souvenir edition is sent to them with the best 
wishes of the World, and the hope that it may ever be cher- 
ished by all.” 

The subject-matter was written with an aerial flavor. 
The society editor gave an account of a dinner at which the 
Bachelor Club entertained a galaxy of stars. “ The color- 


scheme used in the decorations was sky blue, and dainty, 
glittering golden twinkles were to be seen everywhere. 
Punch was served from the Big Dipper by Miss Venus. 
After dinner the time was spent sliding down sunbeams and 
putting salt on comets’ tails.” 

It was good advertising for the World, and the editor is 
to be congratulated on his enterprise — and courage. 


Unique Letter-head. 


Publishers of country newspapers frequently try to get 
up something out of the ordinary for a letter-head, but 
for an original idea nothing recently has appeared which 


BEIN’ A MESSAGE FROM Jd. B. MILLER, WHO OWNS 
AND EDITS THE BUCKLIN BANNER, AND DOES 
ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY, AT HIS 
OFFICE ON SOUTH MAIN 
STREET, BUCKLIN, 

KANSAS 


Unique letter-head of the Bucklin (Kan.) Banner. 


can touch the one shown herewith, designed by J. B. Miller, 
publisher of the Bucklin (Kan.) Banner. This is set in 
one of the new type-faces and has the appearance of being 
hand-lettered. 


Seventieth Anniversary of the Brooklyn Eagle. 


In celebrating the seventieth anniversary of its entry 
into the field of New York journalism, the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle commemorated the occasion by issuing an anniver- 
sary number containing ninety-six pages, including a forty- 
eight-page magazine, printed on a highly calendered paper, 
with cover printed in colors. The illustrated section is a 
splendid example of the newspaper printer’s art. William 
Miller, foreman of the composing-room of the Eagle, has 
been in receipt of congratulations from printers from all 
parts of New York on the success attained in this issue, 
and with the codperation of his two assistant foremen, 
Henry M. C. Brown and Frank W. Harris, he has caused 
to be produced a masterpiece of printing of which any com- 
posing-room should be proud, few can equal and all may 
envy. 

The entire issue of ninety-six pages, including the illus- 
trated magazine, was set up and made up complete in the 
composing-room of the newspaper, using the regular stock 
material of the plant; no special equipment was purchased, 
nor was outside help solicited’ in its make-up. The marvel 
of this achievement may be better appreciated when it is 
considered that the work was done by the regular force of 
printers, during the usual hours of daily labor, while at the 
same time’ issuing a twenty-six or a twenty-eight page 
daily and a Sunday edition of sixty-eight pages. 

The size of the pages of the magazine section was 114 
by 16 inches; trimmed, four columns to the’ page, and 
printed without column-rules. The head-letter and display 
type used: with the news matter was thirty-six point Webb 
Outline, set in parallel-rule boxes with round corners. For 
the display advertising, the Jenson series of type was 
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employed throughout, the advertisements set with single 
and parallel rule borders. No dashes or ad.-rules were 
used in the make-up. All of the single and parallel rule 
borders were cast on the Linotype, and the news matter, 
the running heads and the body:of the advertisements, as 
far as practicable, were machine set: 

The presswork was done in the pressroom of the book 
and job department of the Eagle, as was also the four-color 
process on the cover. The entire edition was replete with 
half-tones, many of which were made in the Eagle’s art 
department. 


Many Excellent Special Issues. 


THE Hazleton (B. C.) Omineca Herald recently pub- 
lished a very handsome “Investments Edition.” It con- 
sisted of thirty-two pages and cover, beautifully printed on 
enameled stock. 

THE “Interstate Fair Edition” of the Golden Valley 
Chronicle, Beach, North Dakota, was a credit to that paper. 
Beach. has only 1,500 people, having grown in six years 
from a population of 25, and it is seldom that a paper of this 
size is published from so small a town. 


WITH the beginning of its twenty-eighth volume the 
Kiowa (Kan.) Journal issued an “Anniversary Edition” 
containing many extra pages of interesting reading. The 
advertising patronage demonstrated that the Journal was 
fully appreciated by the business men of the town. 


SOMETHING rather novel in a special issue was pub- 
lished by the Wareham (Mass.) Cawrier. It was called a 
“Summer Souvenir Edition’? and contained many illus- 
trations and descriptive matter that was designed to make 
it of sufficient interest to summer visitors for them to pre- 
serve it. 

“ SKAGIT COUNTY DEVELOPMENT EDITION ” is the title of 
a forty-eight page special issue of the Anacortes ( Wash.) 
American. The bulk of this number. was made up of the 
usual interesting local matter and the whole enclosed in a 
nicely printed cover in three colors — red, black and sepia. 
The many half-tones on the cover appeared particularly 
well. 

ON the occasion of the dedication by President Taft of 
the United States Naval Training Station, at North Chi- 
cago, Illinois, the largest and costliest naval training sta- 
tion for young men in the world, the Waukegan (IIl.) Sun 
issued a “ Great Lakes Naval Training Station Souvenir 
Number” that. was a distinct credit to that enterprising 
paper. The many large half-tones were exceptionally well 
printed. 

Not to be outdone by the northern papers, the Jackson 
(Miss.) Clarion-Ledger published a “ Fair Edition ” late in 
October consisting of 152 seven-column pages. There were 
nineteen eight-page sections, over two pounds of paper 
being used for each number. But it was not only in bulk 
that this issue deserves consideration: it is evident that 
editorial, business and mechanical departments all combined 
to make it creditable in every way. It is unquestionably 
one of the largest and best special issues ever published in 
the South. 

ONE of the largest and most creditable special issues 
which have come to my desk in a long time is the “ Twentieth 
Anniversary Souvenir Edition” of the La Salle (IIl.) 
Tribune. It consists of 186 pages and cover, the pages the 
same size as those of THE INLAND PRINTER, printed on 
enameled stock. One hundred and fifty-two of these pages 
are devoted to reading-matter and illustrations, all the dis- 
play advertising, with the exception of two pages, appear- 
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ing in the back of the book. There is scarcely a page in the 
book without one or more fine half-tones, and the whole 
comprises a very valuable history of the Tribune’s home 
county. A price of 50 cents a copy was placed on this 
special number — 70 cents when sent by mail. 


USUALLY a special issue has a distinctive name, but the 
Coraopolis (Pa.) Record broke this rule when it published 
a nicely illustrated number of sixty pages, about 11 by 15 
inches, enclosed in a neat cover. This special edition was 
issued to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
borough of Coraopolis, and the completion of the new bridge 
connecting Coraopolis and Sewickley. The first cover-page 
had a very appropriate illustration in colors. There was no 
display advertising, but there were a number of illustrated 
descriptive articles of local industries, each occupying one 
page and set in a uniform style. Every page had the same 
border and the same style heading, giving the paper a most 
pleasing appearance. 


Newspaper Criticisms. 


The following papers were received, together with re- 
quests for criticism, and brief suggestions are made for 
their improvement: 


Tar Heel, Chapel Hill, North Carolina.— The heads you are using on 
your first page are too large for a five-column paper; aside from this the 
make-up is very commendable. The printing is carelessly done, as both 
color and impression are uneven, and the column-rules should not be allowed 
to cut through as they do. 

St. Clair (Mich.) Republican.— There is no serious criticism to make of 
your paper. It needs attention to some of the smaller details of make-up 
and presswork, such as keeping all columns even at the top, particularly 
plate columns, shaving off the burr at the bottoms of columns, and getting 
a more perfect impression on column-rules and an even distribution of ink. 

Bucklin (Kan.) Banner.— You are publishing a very neat paper. The 
ads. are nicely displayed, but the use of so much of the various kinds of 
twelve-point border detracts somewhat from the appearance of the adverti- 
Plainer and smaller borders would be better, particularly on 
Two or three larger heads on the first page would be an 


sing pages. 
the smaller ads. 
improvement. 

Kerman (Cal.) News.— You have a well-arranged first page, giving your 
paper a wide-awake appearance. The advertising is nicely displayed, but, 
like the Barner, mentioned above, the borders spoil the appearance of the 
advertising sections. The 2 and 3 inch double-column ads. and the single- 
column ads. should have plainer borders, preferably a single rule, unless 
specifically ordered by the advertiser. Such ads., when properly displayed, 
will bring just as good results to the advertisers. 





THE TIN CAN MUST GO. 


The Steel Trust, or at least the tin-can department of 
the Steel Trust, is threatened. The tin can is to be rele- 
gated to the scrap heap, and its place will be taken by the 
paper can. 

A Chicago Ph.D., who has invented a process for making 
paper nonporous, says he believes that within a year food 
put up in tin cans will be hard to find in the market. He 
has made a pail out of a newspaper, by painting the paper 
with a preparation costing about half a cent, and then 
pasting it over an ordinary pail for a mold. Cottonseed oil, 
he says, is the hardest liquid to pack, and will leak even 
from soldered tins, but he is proving now in experiments 
made for a large Chicago corporation that his paper recep- 
tacles will hold it. If the Chicago Ph.D. thinks that paper 
pails are new he is slightly astray, but if he can bring about 
the substitution of the paper can for the tin can, many 
papermakers will rise up and call him blessed.— The Paper 
Mill. 





WHEN you begin to get a dollar and ten cents’ worth for 
a dollar, it’s time to count the change.— J. S. McMillan, 
McMillan Printing Company, Monroe, Michigan. 
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THE ’PRENTICE PILLAR IN ROSLYN CHAPEL. 


Scott in “The Lay of the Last Minstrel” has these 
lines: 
O’er Roslyn all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam; 


’Twas broader than the watchfire’s light 
And redder than the bright moonbeam. 


Seemed all on fire, within, around, 
Deep sacristy and altar’s pale; 

Shone every pillar, foliage-bound, . 
And glimmered all the dead men’s mail. 


After the publication of the poem Roslyn became so 
popular that a coach was started from Edinburgh and a 
new inn was built. It was to the old inn that Boswell and 
Johnson came one day for a peep at Roslyn, leaving Sir 
John Dalrymple, with whom they were engaged to dine at 
Cranston, to consume his “seven-year-old sheep” alone. 
This old chapel was founded in 1446, but at the time of the 
Reformation all the altars and images were destroyed. In 
fact, after the battle of Dunbar, Cromwell’s troopers sta- 
bled their horses in it. Not until 1861 was a thorough 
restoration attempted by the third Earl of Roslyn. 

The most attractive feature of this fairy chapel is the 
famous ’Prentice pillar. To show for how long a time the 
story has been connected with this skilfully carved pillar, 
Thomas Kirk’s “Account of a Tour in Scotland” (1677) 
may be quoted: ‘“ Two miles farther we saw Roslen chapel, 
a very pretty design, but never finished. The roof is all 
stone with good imagery work. This story is told us: that 
the master builder went abroad to see good patterns, but 
before his return his apprentice had built one pillar that 
exceeded all that ever he could do or had seen; therefore 
he slew him; and there was shown us the head of the 
apprentice on the wall with the gash in his forehead, and 
his master’s head opposite him.” 

Thus the tradition has come down in unaltered form for 
over two hundred and thirty years. Mr. Thompson finds 
moreover in the church records that the Bishop of St. 
Andrews, whose diocese included Roslyn, being in Rome at 
about the time when the chapel was nearing completion, 
obtained from the Pope a dispensation to “ reconcile Ros- 
lyn ” — that is, to cleanse it from the pollution of some deed 
of violence committed within its precincts. The details of 
the particular circumstances that made it necessary to 
“reconcile Roslyn” are not given, but it seems at least 
likely that it was that one whose account has been so faith- 
fully preserved. 





URGES STANDARD SCALE OF PRICES. 


Agreement upon a standard of cost for the various 
kinds of work would do much to place the printing trade in 
its rightful position, if honestly observed by the majority 
of printers. It is unnecessary to combine upon arbitrary 
prices. Prosecutions might be possible if this were done. 
But how can objection be made to the declaration that thor- 
ough investigation shows an average cost of a definite sum 
any more than to the announcement of a common plan to 
insure correct count on work delivered? The profit could 
be simply suggested in the form of an opinion, with reasons 
why the conclusion was offered for consideration. In con- 
nection with it there might be taken up the advisability of 
any standard covering a competitive district, or whether 
the entire country should not be included, since the field 
becomes wider daily and distance no longer proves a barrier 
to the aggressiveness of bidders.— Printing Trade News. 
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THE POLK COUNTY ENTERPRISE WELL NAMED. 

As Jo Anderson says, “The man who not only keeps 
pace with the times, but just a little ahead of ’em, stands 
out from the bunch like a large wart on a small pickle.” 
And this not only keeping pace with the times, but always 
keeping just a little ahead of ’em, is the sole secret and 
success and advancement that W. L. West, of the Polk 
County Enterprise, of Livingston, Texas, has made in this 
phenomenally swift age in which we live—an age when a 
man must be a “ live wire” every day of his life, or be lost 
in the shuffle, to sink back in the dim distance of oblivion, 
to see the man with energy and twentieth-century methods 
take his place. 

On his arrival at Livingston, six years ago, Mr. West 
found for his competitor in the newspaper business the 
typical old-time newspaper, published by the methods of 
our forefathers, when the advantages of to-day were not 
at hand, and system was a thing unheard of, publishing 
the paper on an old Washington hand press. Mr. West 
perceived the great possibilities of the future, the benefits 
to be derived from the management of a first-class news- 
paper and up-to-date job-office, managed on strictly sys- 
tematic principles, with the most modern methods and 
equipment. 

Installing a new plant, with the latest styles of type and 
presses, it was a matter of only a short time till he was 
without competition in the town. Where other offices in 
the county were delivering work to their customers that 
looked like the product of blacksmiths, Mr. West filled his 
pay-roll with the best workmen, and was soon doing the 











First-prize float — Polk County Enterprise, Livingston, Texas. 


jobwork for the entire county, and he is now without a com- 
petitor in a county of 1,800 inhabitants. His office is 
equipped with individual motors, and his working force is 
composed of highly skilled printers who are paid good 
wages. This only exemplifies that up-to-date methods and 
good workmen must eventually triumph over the old, out-of- 
date methods that were in vogue twenty years ago. 

At the county fair held at Livingston in October, the 
float of Mr. West carried off the blue ribbon by a unani- 
mous vote of the judges. A picture of the float is here- 
with shown. In the background is a facsimile of a sunset 
(in the west), with the words “ West Printery ” painted in 
the center. A water scene is represented on the float by 
painted cloth, and in a boat are two little girls, dressed in 
white, carrying a white parasol, driving two white swans 
with wide blue ribbon lines. On the side of the float is the 
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inscription, “ Boosting Polk County Is Our Motto,” and 
this is a slogan with which the Enterprise has won the 
friendship and hearty support of every loyal citizen of Polk 
county. 

The decorated booth of the Enterprise at the Exhibition 
Hall, shown in the illustration, attracted much attention 


Booth of the Polk County Enterprise, Polk County Fair, Livingston, Texas. 


and received many compliments for its beauty and the 
excellent quality of the printing displayed therein. Ar- 
ranged by the foreman of the office in a neat display were 
samples of work executed at the Enterprise office showing 
many specimens of two and three-color printing, special 
rule forms, railroad tariff sheets, briefs, catalogues, etc. 
A public telephone was installed by the Enterprise for the 
three days, and a writing-table and register, with a card 
tacked up asking all visitors to “ Please register.” 

These are some of the features which mark the enter- 
prise of a live editor in a country town. And this brief his- 
tory of Mr. West’s progress should help a little to awaken 
the Rip Van Winkles of the country-newspaper profession. 





B. L. T. ‘*‘ PICKUPS.”’ 


OCCIDENTS WILL HOPPEN. 
Before quite finishing the typesetting for the Register this week, the Lino- 
type refused to set the letter A (smoll) ond the letter o wos substituted. 
The broken port wos ordered immediotely by telegroph.— Rochelle Register. 


AN ARTISTIC CUSSER. 
If you have a stove to put up or a glass to put in and don’t want to 
swear let J. H. Fuog of the Fair do it. He is an artist.— Logan Square 
(Chicago) Herald. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE SIGNATURE. 


I will not be responsible for any debts contracted by any one but those 
that I make. Alex. Paul Gandt.— Chicago Daily News. 
—A Line-o’-Type or Two, Chicago Tribune. 





NOT HITTING THE PRESSMAN. 


The complaint editor was trying to pacify an indignant 
contributor who was scolding him through the telephone. 

“We printed your communication the day after it was 
received,” he said. 

“T didn’t see it, and I looked all through the paper.” 

“It was on the page where we always run such things. 
Didn’t you notice a blur at the bottom of the fifth column 
that you couldn’t make anything out of?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, that was it.” —C. W. T., in Chicago Tribune. 





THE WORK OF G. DOLA, PARIS. 


Three-color half-tone from a lithographic print, by permission of the artist. 
Engraved and printed by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 
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BY 8. H. HORGAN. 
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of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 





Queries regarding process engraving, and 


Our technical research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. 


For terms for this service address 


The Inland Printer Company. 


Photoengraving Conditions in England. 


Employment in photoengraving seems to be as slack as 
itis in other trades in England just now. The British Jour- 
nal of Photography has this to say in the matter: “ Weare 
frequently asked for advice as to getting engagements in 
process houses. Many querists seem to assume that a mere 
knowledge of ordinary photography will qualify them for a 
position. Of course this is not the case, for ‘ process’ has 
become a very highly specialized branch of photographic 
work, requiring skill of a degree that can only be acquired 
by long practice. It is also sometimes asked if the occupa- 
tion can not be learned at some of the schools teaching 
processwork, our answer to which is decidedly in the nega- 
tive. Correct methods can be acquired at a school, but it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to acquire at a school the expe- 
rience that is essential to the speed so necessary to-day. 
Further, the schools admit only persons actually engaged 
in some branch of the craft, their function being held to 
be, not to teach the trade, but to supplement the training 
obtained in the workshop. Moreover, it is a mistake to 
assume that conditions are so very much better for employ- 
ees in photoengraving than in other occupations. While it 
is true that the quite first-class man obtains good wages 
(as he does in any industry), the subdivision of labor 
now introduced enables labor to be engaged at constantly 
reduced remuneration. There is also another unpleasant 
feature that is becoming quite common in process houses, 
and that is the “ standing off ” of the workman when the 
business is slack. This deplorable practice is a most demor- 
alizing thing for the worker, and one of the chief causes of 
that reckless discontent which we have lately witnessed.” 


The Corkett Intaglio Process. 


Rotary photogravure may be said to have arrived in 
this country, to judge from the beautiful specimens just 
received. They are results of the Corkett Intaglio Process, 
made at the plant of the American Lithographic Company, 
New York. Some of the exhibits are combined with litho- 
graphic borders, a valuable addition in setting off the photo- 
gravure. The type-matter of these specimens is printed 
either lithographically or typographically, which is as it 
should be. The screens used are finer than have been pre- 
viously used here for similar work. There seems to have 
been no trouble in keeping the margins clean, and the 
results are real art reproductions. 

Mr. Frederic T. Corkett, member of the Society of Arts, 
London, brought.the process here. He has been working at 
the problem of machine photogravure for many years. He 
was ‘or a time connected with the Fine Art Publishing 
Compuny, which was owned by the old Rembrandt Com- 
pany, which is the parent rotary photogravure company of 


England. He some time since purchased a German gravure 
process. Mr. Corkett brought with him skilled assistants 
and proper machinery, as the results amply prove. A sepa- 
rate company has been formed, which is a subsidiary of the 
American Lithographic Company. 


In this company’s circular it is stated: “The Corkett 


Intaglio Process is not a cheap process. It is distinguished 
by its art quality, its richness and soft tonal effects. Cost- 





THE PHOTOENGRAVER’S DREAM. 


From Swain’s Quarterly. 


ing, as it necessarily does, more than half-tone work, the 
result, however, proves it worth all it costs.” 

Mr. Corkett has had guaranteed all the work the instal- 
lation can do for the next five years. He is to return to 
Europe at the end of the year, as the British government 
has taken an interest in his process, and it is expected it 
will be installed there for record purposes. 


Rotary Photogravure Applied to Fabrics. 


In Europe they are printing fabrics in three colors at 
the rate of six miles an hour from copper rollers engraved 
by the rotary photogravure method. The rolls are sensi- 
tized by the Merten’s system. The positive is made on‘a 
thin sheet of celluloid and wrapped around the roller, while 
the latter is exposed to light. After development, the 
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roller is etched in chlorid of iron and is then ready for 
printing. On the machine the roller turns in an exceed- 
ingly liquid printing-ink, which fills the engraved lines in 
the roller. One or more steel scrapers remove the ink from 
the surface of the roll, so that when the fabric comes in 
contact with it the material takes up the engraved design. 
A heavy steel cylinder presses a rubber roller against the 
copper roller, and the fabric passes between the copper and 
rubber surfaces. After printing, the fabric is led away 
into a drying-room over steam pipes, where it is quickly 
dried and rolled up. The machines for doing this work are 
made in Switzerland. Some reproductions printed in this 
manner are so fine as to resemble photographs on silk or 
rough fabrics. 


Screen Angles for Colorwork. 


R. F. Buckman, Cleveland, asks about the proper screen 
angles for three and four color work, and they are given so 
well in the Photographic Annual, for 1911-12, just to hand, 
that the article is quoted as follows: 

“ To avoid moiré effect, the lines used for the successive 
colors must cross at the most obtuse angles possible. For 
three-color work these angles may be 45°, 75° and 105°. For 
four-color work the screen angles may be 22%4° apart; but 
as there is danger of pattern, it is better to have 15° 
between the red and yellow, and 30° between the blue and 
black. The following positions give least moiré pattern: 
Red, 60°; yellow, 75°; blue, 90°; and black, 120°. Where 
only two screens are at hand, turn the copyboard 15° 
between the red and blue when making the yellow plate, or, 
better still, have a carrier made to throw one of the screens 
15° out of perpendicular. In any case be careful to put the 
yellow between the red and blue or there will be a pattern, 
since black will not work nearer than 27° with any color 
without giving a pattern. Blue and red will work together 
at 25°, while yellow can be put as close as 12%° to red or 
blue. With the circular screen the following angles can be 
chosen: Black to blue, 30°; blue to yellow, 17%°; yellow 
to red, 17%4°.” 

This Photographic Annual, from which the above is 
taken, is sold by Tennant & Ward, 122 East Twenty-fifth 
street, New York. Price, 50 cents. 


The Shop Superintendent and His Management. 


Those who have heard Mr. Charles A. Stinson, of 
Gatchel & Manning, talk, either at conventions or else- 
where, know that what he has to say is worth listening to. 
Here are a few pointers from him on “ Shop Management,” 
found in the Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin: 

“The management of the shop should be in the hands 
of one competent to handle it. He should have executive 
ability, a knowledge of the practical part of the business, 
and enough common sense to guide his words and actions 
toward the workmen. 

“ The men he employs should each be individually fitted 
for the particular class of work to be produced, and every 
endeavor should be made to have them work in harmony. 
If you employ the best individual workmen obtainable in 
each department, and they fail to work together, the result 
is far worse than having ordinary men work in harmony. 

“The photoengraving business is divided into many 
parts, each dependent on the other. An error in any one 
part is liable to cause failure on the particular piece of 
work in hand. Like many baseball teams, composed of a 
number of stars, the records show good individual work, 
but they play to the grand-stand, make no effort at codpera- 
tion, their team struggles on, practically last in the race, 


while the leaders, boasting of no stars, but with proper 
management and teamwork, have made good. [Stinson, 
being a Philadelphian, could not help bringing in the basc- 
ball comparison. ] 

“ The superintendent should cast aside personal friend- 
ships and dislikes and be guided only by results. A good 
organization can be broken by prejudice. He should not 
criticize unless he be sure of his facts and where to place 
the responsibility. If the criticism is in reference to meth- 
ods of working, he should be able to suggest a remedy.” 

To the bosses Mr. Stinson says: “ The superintendent 
must have your confidence. You should never go over his 
head; all faults should be gone over with him personally. 
Work should be placed through him only. If you fail to do 
your part, the men will have less confidence in his position 
than you have, and neither of you will get results, if one 
interferes with the other.” 


Mr. Pulitzer Pioneered Newspaper Illustration. 


The death of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer recalls that he pio- 
neered modern newspaper illustrating. This is how it was 
brought about: My friend Valerian Gribayedoff had been 
reporter and occasional artist on a New York paper called 
Truth. Getting acquainted with Col. John A. Cockerell, 
who had come from St. Louis as managing editor of Mr. 
Pulitzer’s new purchase, the moribund New York World, 
“Grib ” said to him: “Colonel, illustrations would boost 
your World faster than any other feature you could intro- 
duce, and they would give it a unique character.” “ How 
in blankety blank, etc.,” said the Colonel (and those who 
remember him know he was a master of profanity). But 
“ Grib ” was not to be bluffed, and as they were standing at 
a Park Row bar a few more drinks mellowed the Colonel so 
that he promised to speak to Mr. Pulitzer about it. Mr. 
Pulitzer was not enthusiastic, for he recognized the mechan- 
ical difficulties. ‘ Grib ” had promised to attend to the pho- 
toengraving, so Pulitzer permitted the experiment to be 
tried. The first Sunday in March, 1884, the World had a 
page illustrated with heraldry suggestions for New York 
society people. It attracted much attention. The next Sun- 
day he had a page of caricatures of the financial figures 
of Wall street. This made a sensation, and from that day 
dates the phenomenal growth of the World’s circulation and 
Mr. Pulitzer’s fortune. The writer began on March 5, 1884, 
to send out illustrations to the country newspapers in the 
stereotype plates of the American Press Association. In 
this manner the smaller papers were illustrated long before 
some of the great metropolitan dailies. The American 
Press Association cuts showed them the possibilities of 
illustrating and set the style for the newspaper illustra- 
tions of this country. The New York Daily Graphic had 
for just eleven years previous to 1884 been illustrated in a 
most magnificent manner, daily. It was printed litho- 
graphically. Mr. Pulitzer it was who, utilizing “ Grib’s” 
suggestion and art, found illustration to be the greatest 
circulation winner for the paper printed on the modern 
stereotyping web press. 





GETTING THE BEST OUT OF THE EMPLOYEE. 


Getting the best out of an employee is not getting the 
blood out of him; and, likewise, getting the blood out of 
him is not getting the best out of him. 

To put heart and brain into one’s work is to fertilize the 
brain and stimulate the heart. 

Degeneration and decay are the natural inheritance of 
the careless, disinterested worker. 
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THIRD COST CONFERENCE OF CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


HE Third Conference of Central and 
Western Photoengravers was held in Chi- 
cago, Friday and Saturday, November 10 
and 11. It was called principally for the 
purpose of receiving and discussing the 
report of the Cost Committee that had 
been appointed by the Second Conference 
of Central and Western Engravers last 
February, to investigate the various cost systems in use 
to standardize not only cost-finding methods employed in 
the engraving industry, but the trade terms as well. 

E. W. Houser, president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Photoengravers, acted as chairman of the con- 
ference. One hundred and twenty-five proprietors and 
representatives of engraving establishments, located in the 
various cities in the territory bounded by Buffalo, Denver, 
Louisville and Duluth, attended the conference. The fol- 
lowing officers and members of the International Executive 
Committee were also present and participated in the work 
of the conference: James Magrue, vice-president; George 
Brigden, secretary; John C. Bragdon, treasurer; J. C. 
Buckbee, Fred W. Gage, H. A. Gatchel, S. E. Blanchard, 
H. B. Blatchly. 

A very interesting program had been arranged, every 
number of which was heard and appreciated by all. The 
Cost Committee endorsed the Denham Cost Finding Sys- 
tem as the best one for use in engraving establishments, 
and submitted a manual and various forms of blanks of 
a simple cost system intended for use in the small estab- 
lishments. Its report and the proposed cost system were 
very well received, and a number of those attending the 
conference stated they would put it into use in their own 
establishments at once. Quite a number in this territory 
had previously given Mr. Denham tentative orders for the 
installation of his cost system, but held the matter in abey- 
ance waiting for the Cost Committee’s report. Now that 
the latter has been received and adopted by the engravers 
of the Middle West, engravers may look for the early 
installation of cost systems in many establishments; in 
fact, it is expected that the Denham Company will be kept 
extremely busy installing its systems in engraving estab- 
lishments from now on. The conference also adopted the 
Cost Committee’s definition of trade terms, and urged upon 
all engravers to use them and make them standard in this 
industry. 

These recommendations are as follows: 


DEFINITION OF TRADE TERMS. 


1. Haur-Trone, SquaRE PLate.— A half-tone in which the outside edges 
are rectangular and parallel; may be with or without single black-line 
border. 

2. HALF-TONE, OUTLINED.— A half-tone with the background outside ot 
the object entirely cut away, leaving a definite edge without shading or 
vignetting. 

8. HALF-TONE, VIGNETTED.— A half-tone in which one or more of the 
edges of the object are shaded from dark tones to pure white. 

4. HALF-ToNE, OUTLINED AND VIGNETTED.— A half-tone in which part 
of the background is cut away and part vignetted. 

5. Cut.— Never use this obsolete term, as it does not apply to the 
photoengraving business; use the term “ engravings” or “ plates.” 

6. Direct HaLF-Tone.— A half-tone to produce which the screen nega- 
tive is made by direct exposure of the article itself, and not from a photo- 
graph or drawing. 

7. HicH-Light HaLF-tone.— A half-tone plate in which the elimination 
of the dots in the high lights is accomplished by a photomechanical process 
instea:! of cutting them out with a tool. 

8. NeEws-ToNE.— A name sometimes given to coarse-screen half-tones, 
always etched on zine and used mostly for newspaper work. Also known as 
“ quar: er-tone.”” 
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9. MetzoGRaPH.— A half-tone made by the use of a grained screen 
instead of a cross-line screen. 

10. DvoGrarH.— Two half-tone plates made from one copy and usually 
printed in black and one tint, or two shades of the same color, the two 
plates made with different screen angles. 

11. Dvotype.— Two half-tone plates made from one copy, both from 
the same negative and etched differently. 

12. Two-coLor HaLF-ToNE.— Two half-tone plates, either or both plates 
an etched plate containing parts or all of the design, to be printed in two 
contrasting colors. 

13. THREE OR More CoLor HALF-TONES.— Same as definition of two- 
color half-tone, using three or more etched half-tone plates. 

14. THREE-cOLOR Process PLates.— Printing-plates produced from col- 
ored copy or objects to reproduceethe picture or object in its original 
colors by a photochemical separation of the primary colors, and etched 
half-tone plates to reproduce each separate color, usually printed in yellow, 
red and blue. An approximate result may be obtained from one-color copy 
by using the skill of the workmen in securing the color values on the etched 
plates. (Eliminate the word “ fake”? from your vocabulary as applied to 
the three-color process.) 

15. FovuR-coLor Process PLatTes.— Same 
with the addition of a gray or black plate. 

16. CoMBINATION PLATES, BLack OnLY.— Plates made by the use of 
two or more half-tone or line negatives, the films stripped together and 
printed and etched on one copper or zinc plate. 

17. CoMBINATION PLATES, CoLor.— Plates made by the use of a key- 
plate and color-plates, either half-tone or line, to be printed in two or 
more colors. 

18. Ben Day Piates.— Plates made by laying shaded tints on copper 
or zine and etching them to produce colors or a combination of colors when 
printed. 

19. Deep Ercutne.— Additional etching made 
proper printing depth where this can not be accomplished by routing, and 
usually caused by the use of dense black lines, or line negatives and half- 
tone negatives being combined in one plate. 

20. Positive Ercuinc.— A plate from which the blacks of the original 
copy will print white and the whites will print black. 

21. Hanp Tootinc.— Any work done by use of a tool upon the plate 
to increase the contrast of the etched plate. 

22. Empossinc Puate.— A plate cut or etched below its surface for the 
purpose of raising the image of the printed surface. 

23. SrampinG Die.— A relief plate engraved on brass or zine for stamp- 
ing book covers or similar surfaces. 


as the three-color process, 


necessary to secure 


In considering the trade terms on which standardiza- 
tion has seemed advisable, the members of the Cost Com- 
mittee found that there was a wide variation in the use of 
ordinary and accepted terms. They counseled with all 
available authorities and brought to bear on the various 
points the practical knowledge of men who for many years 
have been associated with the business. 

No attempt has been made to include all of the trade 
terms, but rather to exclude all those of which the meaning 
was clear and concise. 

In all probability some of the definitions as decided on 
may seem contradictory or inadequate, but their considera- 
tion by the conference should at least bring forth a final 
decision as to the meaning of any word or phrase that 
may hereafter be used as common property by all photo- 
engravers. 

The most interesting feature of the program was the 
estimating exercise, in which all participated. This was 
conducted as follows: A stereopticon view of a piece of 
illustrating and engraving was projected upon the screen, 
together with specifications, and all engravers estimated as 
to the possible cost of production. The estimates were then 
collected and the lowest, the highest and the average figures 
were announced. Those submitting these figures then vol- 
untarily explained their method of estimating. This fea- 
ture was voted a great success, and the sentiment prevailed 
that similar exercises should be held regularly in the local 
clubs and associations. 

Several prominent members of the New York Photo- 
engravers’ League — namely, Messrs. Ed. Epstein, presi- 
dent, Walker Engraving Company; Adolph Schuetz, presi- 
dent, Sterling Engraving Company; Gus. Zeese and C. H. 
Wilkinson, of the Zeese-Wilkinson Company — attended the 
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conference in the interest of the firms they represent and 
the New York Photoengravers’ League. The Executive 
Committee of the International Association as well as chair- 
men of various other international committees held a meet- 
ing-in Chicago following the adjournment of the confer- 
ence. A review of the work of the last four months was 
taken, and plans were perfected to continue the work up 
to the next annual convention. The Executive Committee 
realizes the importance of continuing the agitation to 
encourage the installation of cost-finding systems, and it 
is its intention to carry the work forward in a thorough 
manner. 





ARE YOU WORKING FOR FUN OR FOR PROFIT? 


BY A. W. RATHBUN, 
Treasurer of The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 


An address presented to the Third Conference of Central and Western 
Photoengravers. 


AM the man behind the oldest cost sys- 
tem in the photoengraving business. Our 
company has been operating an exact cost 
system since 1904. We have as many 
records of cost as there have been orders 
entered, and the books have balanced 
every month. 

Our records show to an absolute cer- 
tainty that a square-inch rate can not be made to fit the 
cost of any job —half-tone or zinc; and yet, on account of 
a custom or practice, we are obliged to quote and sell our 
product by the square inch, notwithstanding we know it 
would be as sensible to sell it by the ounce or pound. 

Our cost system proves that there is no equity in a 
square-inch rate, and our experience is that there is more 
confusion than ethics in a cost system. 

If you ask me, What is most needed in the photoengra- 
ving business? my answer will be: A plan by which the 
cost records we now have can be converted into an easily 
understood schedule of prices. 

Such schedule only needs the endorsement of this organ- 
ization to convince every photoengraver that it is based on 
cost, and is the only logical, consistent and equitable basis 
of charging for his work. 

I believe that sufficient cost records have been collected, 
and that more records will only be a further evidence of the 
accuracy of the figures so far submitted. 

It is good business to know what every job costs, but if 
you are only one of a few who do know, the knowledge of 
cost will only increase your worries without helping you to 
get a fair return for your product. 

I fear the day will never come when all your competi- 
tors will operate cost systems; but I hope that before this 
conference adjourns the photoengravers will unite on and 
endorse a schedule of prices, very similar to the one gotten 
up by the Photoengravers’ Association of Chicago, four 
years ago. 

I doubt very much if that scale can be improved, except 
in minor details. I believe in that scale, which, as you 
know, is based on a fixed charge of $1.50 plus 10 cents a 
square inch for half-tones, and 75 cents plus 5 cents a 
square inch for zinc etchings 

I can not appreciate that there is any reason for delay- 
ing the adoption of that or a similar scale, and it seems to 
me this is the psychological moment — the right time — to 
make a new start in the right direction, and follow it up 
with all the evidence you can produce from cost systems or 
otherwise, that the schedule you recommend is right. 
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A PRINTER’S RECOLLECTIONS OF PULITZER. 


Hugo Grahl, 3212 North Nineteenth street, a compositoy 
on the Republic and for many years a printer in St. Louis, 
well recalls the early days of Mr. Pulitzer as a reporter on 
the Westliche Post. 

“Tn 1868,” said Mr. Grahl, “there were two reporters 
on the Post — Pulitzer and a man named Ruben — and a 
city editor named Willich. In those days the reporters had 
to read their own copy and their own proofs. 

“ Pulitzer was about the most particular proofreader I 
ever saw. We would get one of his stories in type — of 
course, it was all hand composition then—and when 
Pulitzer got the proof read there would hardly be a word 
left as he wrote it in the first place. 

“The German reporters in those days were always filled 
with a sense of their own importance and were always quar- 
reling among themselves and with the city editor. Pulitzer 
was as bad as any of them. 

“The funniest thing that ever happened to Pulitzer 
that I can remember was when he fell in love with a Miss 
Preetorius, one of the family still connected with the paper. 
At the same time there was a German poet named Graus- 
fegel, as near as I can remember, who used to write for the 
paper, and he was just as badly in love with the girl as 
Pulitzer. 

“ They used to start to scrap every time they met in the 
office. Everybody in the place knew about it. Finally they 
were both invited out to the house and there they were 
told that the young lady had no use for either of them. 

“ That ended the war and Pulitzer settled down to work 
again.” — St. Louis Republic. 





WILLIAM CLARK RUSSELL IS DEAD. 


William Clark Russell, the famous writer of sea stories, 
whose death in London was announced on November 8, had 
been an invalid and bedridden for nearly a year. His sto- 
ries delighted at least two generations. Unlike many 
writers who write of the sea, Mr. Russell knew his subject 
intimately, having served as cabin boy in his youth and as 
able seaman. As a consequence of the technical knowledge 
thus acquired, Mr. Russell sailed his ships correctly. 

He was born at the Carlton House Hotel in New York, 
February 24, 1844. His father was Henry Russell, the 
composer, remembered for his songs, “Cheer, Boys, Cheer!” 
“There’s a Good Time Coming,” and other compositions. 
Mr. Russell’s mother was Miss Lloyd, a relative of the poet 
Wordsworth and associated in her youth with Coleridge, 
Southey, Lamb, and others of their group. 

Mr. Russell was educated at Winchester and in France, 
but his schooling was not important. At the age of thir- 
teen he ran away to sea and made several voyages to India, 
Australia and China. As a young man he began to weary 
of the hardships of life afloat and was induced by his father 
to enter a commercial house in London as a clerk. The 
routine was exceedingly distasteful to him; he began to 
develop a taste for letters. The success of “John Holds- 
worth, Chief Mate,” in 1874, and the popularity of its imme- 
diate successor, “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” encouraged 
him to make novel-writing his business and he added tale 
to tale in a long series. 

Among his later books is a “ Life of Nelson,” which he 
wrote in collaboration. 





IF you want a medal from the boss, get the price, not the 
business.— J. S. McMillan, McMillan Printing Company, 
Monroe, Michigan. 
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Secretary — To be selected. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


To maintain a credit bureau. 





BEN FRANKLIN CLUB OF AMERICA ORGANIZED. 


OFFICERS. 


President — W. J. HARTMAN, Chicago. 

First Vice-President — CHARLES FRANCIS, New York. 

Second Vice-President — J. F. BERKES, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Third Vice-President — JENS K. GRONDAHL, Red Wing, Minn. 
Treasurer — R. T. DEACON, St. Louis. 


FEES AND DUES. 


Each local shall pay into the international treasury $1 for each member as an initiation fee. 
of the Board of Directors this provision stands suspended until March 1, next.) Each local shall also pay, 
monthly or quarterly, in advance, $1 a month for each member whose mechanical pay-roll exceeds $5,000 a 
month, and 50 cents where the pay-roll is less than that amount. 


PURPOSES. 


To encourage a spirit of friendly relationship among all printers and allied tradesmen. 

To disseminate information showing best methods of conducting the printing business. 

To create a wider knowledge of cost elements and proper remuneration for services rendered. 
To assist printers, and “small printers” especially, in making their business profitable. 

To adopt and improve, from time to time, uniform cost-finding and accounting systems. 


To create a permanent legislative committee. 

To foster and maintain mutual insurance companies for the trade. 

To adopt a standard code of ethics and trade customs. 

To establish better trade relations between all interests in the industry. 

To establish a board of arbitration to which any problem may be referred. 

To issue certificates to employers on recommendation of the Ben Franklin Club Cost Commission. 


(By action 
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ERE we have the purposes, and the officers 
selected to steer the course, of the new 
craft association which was organized dur- 
ing a two-day meeting — November 16 and 
17— at the Auditorium hotel, Chicago. 

Charles Francis, noted in connection 

with the promotion of the Printers’ 

League of New York, acted as temporary 

chairman, and in opening the meeting told the hundred-odd 

present that they were going to tackle one of the largest 

propositions and were bound to accomplish the largest 

results of any employers’ meeting in the printing trades 
during the last twenty-five years. 

G. H. Gardner was elected permanent chairman and 
G. E. Wray secretary. Under the guidance of Mr. Gardner 
the gathering lost no time in getting down to business, and 
he appointed as a Committee on Credentials Charles F. 
McElroy, of Cleveland, Ohio; Earl R. Britt, of St. Louis, 
Mo., and Eugene C. Smith, of Aurora, III. 


NOMINATING AND CONSTITUTION COMMITTEES. 

Charles P. Carl, of Cleveland, echoed Mr. Francis’ 
belief “ that we are going to make more progress to-day 
than any convention that has ever been held in the print- 
ing trades before.” He pointed out that the formation of 
an organization is a very vital thing, and whatever princi- 
ples are going to govern it ought to be based on scientific 
lines and be well founded; therefore, he moved that a com- 
mittee on constitution and by-laws be appointed, and the 
motion was adopted in short order. The chairman’s selec- 
tions for this important body were as follows: R. T. Dea- 
con, St. Louis, Mo.; J. F. Berkes, Cleveland, Ohio; J. J. 
Miller, Chicago, Ill.; G. J. Haley, Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Charles Francis, New York, N. Y. 


A nominating committee being also authorized, Mr. 
Gardner named Charles P. Carl, of Cleveland, Ohio; Eugene 
Smith, Aurora, Ill.; Ford Wallick, Peru, Ind.; Julius C. 
Kirchner, Chicago, IIl., and W. P. Jobson, Louisville, Ky. 


MAKING THE CONSTITUTION. 


The Credentials Committee reported that a roll-call of 
the cities represented indicated a total average member- 
ship of 1,139. That report disposed of, the convention took 
up the consideration of a constitution and by-laws. It had 
been stated earlier in the day that such a document had 
been devised for the proposed organization, and on copies 
being distributed it was found to be practically the same as 
that spoken of in Denver as “the Hartman constitution,” 
the amendments to which, made by the United Typothetz, 
were in part the cause of the failure to come to an agree- 
ment last September. The consideration of this document 
went along merrily until the statesmen reached the section 
enabling members to form a division or section for the 
purpose of making contracts with labor unions, either 
locally or internationally. A subsection of this provision 
enabled operators of nonunion shops to maintain labor 
bureaus, etc. The debate raged round the question whether 
the organization should have anything to do with the labor 
end of affairs industrial. Some were of the opinion it was 
altogether too ticklish a question to be handled by a young 
organization. Others thought that the Ben Franklin Club 
should at least keep step with the spirit of the age and 
recognize in a broad way the right of employees to codper- 
ate through unions. Some expressed the opinion that the 
maintenance of nonunion offices was a necessity, as they 
had a tendency to modify the demands of unions, which 
had grown very powerful — and rightly so— in the print- 
ing trades. Finally the clause was adopted, and approval 
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of the constitution and by-laws followed with very few 
changes. As originally reported, firms engaged in the 
allied trades were eligible to associate membership, but not 
entitled to vote. Subsequently the convention amended this 
so as to put the supply men and allied-trades people on the 
same basis as regular members. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS SELECTED. 


The constitution and by-laws adopted, the Nominating 
Committee reported, recommending the official family as 
given at the beginning of this article. In addition to these 
a board of directors was selected, the basis being one from 
each State represented. Those named follow: Illinois, 
E. C. Finch, Aurora; Tennessee, George J. Haley, Chat- 
tanooga; Ohio, H. D. Best, Cincinnati; Kentucky, W. P. 
Jobson, Louisville; New York, W. H. Van Wart, New 


W. J. HARTMAN, 
President. 


York; Indiana, J. B. Lacey, Indianapolis; Michigan, J. S. 
MeMillan, Monroe; Missouri, Warren S. Skinner, St. Louis; 
Kansas, G. M. Booth, Wichita; Oklahoma, C. S. Bowman, 
Muskogee; Nebraska, C. D. Traphagen, Lincoln; Minne- 
sota, H. R. Curtis, St. Paul; West Virginia, E. L. Aleshire, 
Huntington; and Wisconsin, B. M. Parsons, Madison. 


HOPES AND ASPIRATIONS. 


On taking the chair, President Hartman exploited the 
ambition of those present by expressing the hope that they 
soon would have five thousand Ben Franklinites. 

Mr. Francis said he did not expect to be made an office- 
holder, being a sort of oasis in the printing-organization 
desert that existed down New York way. However, he 
would do what he could for the Ben Franklin Club, by 
bringing it to the attention of the Printers’ League at its 
next regular meeting, and had some hopes that members of 
the Master Printers’ Association of New York — the larg- 
est in point of numbers of any local organization — would 
join the movement. 

Vice-Presidents Grondhal and Berkes did not believe in 
talking, but said they hope to point to results in their 


CHARLES FRANCIS, 
First Vice-President. 
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respective communities next year as evidence of their 
earnestness and sincerity. 


DEACON RAISES “ THE WIND.” 


Treasurer Deacon signalized his acceptance of office by 
saying that he wanted the Ben Franklin Club to have lots 
of money. He proposed a fund of $5,000 which would be a 
nest-egg in the bank, as he expected the dues to take care 
of the expenses. He was of the opinion that the way to 
begin was to begin then and there, and he proceeded to 
raise that $5,000 on the spot, and kept at it until half the 
amount had been promised. 


DECLARATION OF INTENTIONS. 


E. C. Finch, Aurora, Ill.; H. D. Best, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and J. W. Hastie, Chicago, Ill., were appointed a commit- 


J. F. BERKES, 
Second Vice-President. 


tee on resolutions, which put the aims and purposes of the 
Ben Franklin Club of America in declaratory form as fol- 
lows: 

“ That the Ben Franklin Club of America having been 
organized by the representatives of more than one thou- 
sand printers of this country, we pledge ourselves as offi- 
cers, delegates and members, to use every effort to further 
this great cause. We pledge to the officers our earnest 
codperation and support in the work of organizing and 
building up local clubs throughout the country, and the 
spreading of cost-finding information among all printers, 
whether members of this association or not. 

“ That the Ben Franklin Club of America begin its work 
in a spirit of amity and friendship for all whose purpose is 
to advance the interests of the printers of this country. 


CHAMPION OF “ SMALL PRINTERS.” 


“ That the Ben Franklin Club of America is formed for 
the benefit of all printers, and especially the small print- 
ers; and we invite every printer and member of allied 
trades in this country to join this organization and help us 
in the work. 
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“ That the president appoint a committee of three, to be 
known as the Efficiency Committee, whose duty it shall be 
to submit at the next annual meeting plans by which this 
association may assist its members in the securing of 
greater efficiency in their plants, and particularly in the 
education of apprentices. 

“That this organization appoint a committee of five 
whose work will be to devise plans by which we may assist 
private plants to a better knowledge of trade conditions, 
and in other ways; and that this committee shall further 
report at the next annual convention some plan by which 
this association may assist those just entering the printing 
business to a knowledge of costs, customs and ethics. That 
the thanks of the Ben Franklin Club of America are hereby 
tendered to the trade-papers for the warm interest they 
have shown in the formation of this association.” 
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York; G. H. Gardner, of Cleveland, Ohio; L. F. Dow, of 
St. Paul, Minn.; J. J. Miller, of Chicago, and H. C. Shanks, 
of Louisville, Ky. 

Trade Matters Committee: Edw. W. Kirchner, of Chi- 
cago; Frank Cantwell, of Madison, Wis.; Mr. Shallcross, 
of St. Louis, and Messrs. Morgan (not J. A., of Chicago), 
and Frazee. 

Efficiency Committee: C. P. Carl, of Cleveland, Ohio; 
E. F. Hamm and Joseph Hays, of Chicago. This commit- 
tee will add two to its number. 

During the proceedings Harry N. Tolle, of the Sheldon 
School of Scientific Salesmanship, delivered an instructive 
address on the essentials of business success. 

MACHINE-COMPOSITION SECTION FORMED. 

Mr. McElroy, of Cleveland, reported that attendants 

representing linotype and monotype plants had held a meet- 
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JENS K. GRONDAHL, 
Third Vice-President. 


STANDING COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 

The Board of Directors reported the following appoint- 
ments for standing committees: Executive Committee, the 
president, vice-presidents and treasurer; E. C. Finch, of 
Aurora, Ill.; Warren S. Skinner, of St. Louis, Mo.; G. J. 
Haley, of Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. B. Best, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; J. B. Lacey, of Indianapolis, Ind.; and G. M. Booth, 
of Wichita, Kan. 

Cost Commission: C.L. Downie, Cincinnati, Ohio; E.R. 
Britt, of St. Louis, Mo.; R. F. Welch, of Chicago; J. S. 
McMillan, of Monroe, Mich.; F. Wallick, of Peru, Ind.; 
B. F. Corday, of Cleveland, Ohio; E. C. Smith, of Aurora, 
lll.; H. Livingstone, and E. W. Weiss, of Wichita, Kan. 

Credit Committee: Julius C. Kirchner, of Chicago; 
W. C. Session, of Louisville, Ky.; C. P. Duddington, of 
Memphis, Tenn.; R. T. Porte, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Henry Allen, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Legislative Committee: 
James Caldwell, of Cleveland, Ohio; M. J. Sullivan, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles E. Francis, of New York, and 
B. B. Herbert, of Chicago. 


Board of Arbitration: Charles E. Francis, of New 


W. C. Driscoll, of St. Paul; ° 


R. T. DEACON, 
Treasurer. 


Secretary, Chicago Ben Franklin Club. 


ing and formed a machine-composition division of the Ben 
Franklin Club. Arrangements had been made to codperate 
in standardizing practices, etc., and J. J. Miller, of Chicago, 
had been elected chairman, while Mr. McElroy would be 
secretary. 


NEXT MEETING AT CLEVELAND IN JUNE. 


After some discussion it was decided to hold the next 
convention in Cleveland, during June, 1912, the exact date 
to be set by the board of directors. In dispersing the gath- 
ering, Mr. Hartman took occasion to indicate some of the 
things the organization would strive for. He said all esti- 
mates should be made on the basis of hand-composition. In 
his opinion the Cost Commission should improve by adding 
to the present cost systems a simple method of bookkeeping 
for printers, with estimating and specification blanks. He 
spoke of an effort now under way to have jobs set in six 
or seven offices where they keep close track of the time 
expended. The central idea was to have these jobs electro- 
typed and printed, so that eventually the commission will 
have a book of several hundred pages, which would include 
almost every variety of composition, and be a great aid to 
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the printer in giving him a fair idea in estimating on any 
job that might be presented. 
The Banquet. 

This was a convention for which no committee on enter- 
tainment had been appointed, and the holding of the ban- 
quet was an afterthought, or, rather, developed during the 
meeting. It was intended to have it preceded by a thirty- 
five-mile automobile drive through Chicago’s park system, 
but the weather interfered, as few cared to brave it. About 
eighty attended the banquet, at which the tables were 
arranged in the form of an “ F ” — symbolizing Franklin, 
Fidelity and Fraternity. 

B. B. Herbert, of the National Printer-Journalist, one 
of the founders of the National Editorial Association, offi- 
ciated as toastmaster. 

Among the speakers were Mr. Britt, of St. Louis, who 
expressed the belief that we are now approaching the morn- 
ing of the golden age of printing. Vice-President Grondahl 
said the Ben Franklin serum is the antitoxin which will 
kill the germ of bankruptcy. Mr. Francis, of New York, 
sketched the history of employing printers’ associations, 
and said that the youngest started out on its journey with 
more assurances of success than any of its predecessors. 

J. S. McMillan, the epigrammatic printer of Monroe, 
Michigan, declared that the Ben Franklin Club had shown 
him the way in which to make some money, and he wanted 
to see the gospel spread throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

Mr. Hartman, who was the last speaker, expressed sat- 
isfaction at the result of the two days’ work, and said he 
believed the Franklin Club was bound to succeed, because 
all it asked for was a square deal, and the attendance and 
enthusiasm displayed at the meeting demonstrated that 
there was room for the new organization. 





PAPER AND TYPE CHINESE INVENTIONS. 


The idea of the paper on which this letter is printed 
originated in China. Of China’s contributions to the world 
none perhaps is more important. The inventor, Tsai Lun, 
was born in south China in 75 A. D. He was a famous 
scholar, and at the age of 23 entered the emperor’s palace 
as director of the imperial arsenals. He lived thirteen 
years after his invention, but never became a court favorite. 
On the death of the emperor he committed suicide. 

He conceived the idea of utilizing refuse vegetable fiber 
to furnish a light writing material. He was the first to 
prepare paper from bark, hemp, rags and old fish-nets. His 
idea ultimately spread to Europe and remodeled European 
ideas of culture. 

The art of manufacturing paper was carried from China 
into Samarkand in 751, and from the Chinese the art spread 
all over the world. It seems that a number of Chinese 
papermakers were captured in a fight at Samarkand. 
According to Mohammedan law, slaves might redeem them- 
selves. The captives elected to make paper. Thus the art 
became known outside China. According to Haroun al 
Raschid, paper spread westward about 795. Factories mul- 
tiplied rapidly. The oldest specimens of Arabic paper 
extant date from 796. 

We think the Chinese pretty slow. But here is one of 
the most valuable inventions ever conceived by the human 
brain; and yet more than a thousand years elapsed between 
Tsai Lun’s invention and the first paper mill in Europe. 
Three hundred years went by before paper was made in 
Germany and France. The French carried the industry to 
England, and not until 1690 had a paper mill been estab- 
lished in America. 
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Printing lagged far behind the invention of paper itsel!, 
Still texts of ancient canonical literature were inscribed on 
stone tablets as early as 175 A. D., and paper rubbings 
taken from them were of great interest to students. By tlie 
close of the sixth century printing by means of wooden 
blocks had begun. And what classical books survived the 
iconoclasts of the Chen and Liang dynasties were cut into 
wood by order of the founder of the Sui dynasty, at the end 
of the sixth century. 

Doctor Laufer has seen a Chinese print dated 1313. It 
is possible that prints dating even from the tenth century 
exist in Chinese libraries. But the idea of movable blocks 
did not appeal strongly to the Chinese, because the char- 
acters of their language gave many possibilities for mis- 
prints. The system of printing from wooden blocks is now 
in use throughout China. The wood is generally pear or 
plum. The manuscript, written on thin paper by an expe- 
rienced calligraphist, is pasted over a finely planed block, 
with the characters face downward. The thinness of the 
paper displays the writing perfectly through the back. The 
surface of the block is carefully removed with small chisels 
around the characters to a depth of a quarter of an inch, so 
that the script, in negative, stands out in relief. 

Ink is rubbed lightly over the block with a round brush 
of coir fiber. A sheet of paper is then applied over which 
another brush is lightly passed, that the paper may take the 
impression. The sheet is then removed and allowed to dry. 
Woodcuts for both black and color printing are produced in 
the same way. In the case of colored prints, however, the 
paints are spread over the same block. 

As before the invention of paper, slips of bamboo and 
silk are favorite objects for the Chinese calligrapher’s art. 
The use of silk and bamboo for writing purposes began 
about 220 B. C. and seems to have been coincident with the 
invention of the writing brush. 

Wooden tallies — that is, records kept by pieces of wood 
equally divided, say, between debtor and creditor, the 
amounts being expressed by notches — were in use in China 
about four thousand years ago. When the debt was paid 
the blocks were brought together to see that the notches 
agreed. The creditor broke up the blocks, thus breaking 
the contract. Even after contracts came to be written, 
wooden tallies were kept to verify them. 

Such tallies are still in vogue in the interior of Asia and 
were used by the Bank of England until about one hundred 
years ago. They are probably still used in Brittany, where 
I saw them a few years ago, used to keep accounts by vend- 
ers of milk and bread. 

Francis Galton’s famous identification of criminals by 
the use of thumb prints was well known in China as early 
as the sixteenth century. But the principle was of much 
wider application, extending to classes other than criminal. 

Among the printed books secured by Dr. Laufer for a 
Chicago library was a set of more than two hundred vol- 
umes of the Tanjur and one hundred volumes of the Kanjur, 
which make up the bulk of the Buddhistic literature of 
Tibet. 

Contrary to common belief, the Chinese are a nation of 
readers and writers. Perhaps no other nation is fonder of 
books of all descriptions; certainly no people has shown such 
unswerving love for literature and art, and a more ardent 
eagerness for examinations well passed and literary degrees 
creditably won. No people has ever shown greater esteem, 


- almost amounting to awe, for the scholar. In no country 


has there been a higher appreciation of all mental aspira- 
tions and intellectual agencies above those of mere force 
and physical power.— George A. Dorsey, Ph.D., LL.D., im 
a letter from Hankow, China, to the Chicago Tribune. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Cost System Belongs to the Business. 
BY C. L. HOBART, 
Publisher of “ Progress — The Paper That’s Different.” 


Address delivered at the Southwestern Printers’ Cost Congress, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, November 10 and 11, 1911. 


I bring to the Southwestern Cost Congress the burden of 
the country printer — a burden that is heavy, and the light- 
ening of which has puzzled me for years. The wide-awake 
city printers have acted on the celebrated formula of 
Horace Greeley —“ The way to resume is to resume” —the 
efficacy of which has never been questioned. But here we 
meet the seemingly insurmountable obstacles. How are 
you going to get the country printer to “resume”? Where 
is he to-day? Are there more of him here than at the 
Wichita meeting? Is he ignorant? Does he not know what 
is going on now, in this revolutionary stage of our busi- 
ness, a manifestation of which is this very meeting? Is he 
an egotist? Does he think no one can tell him anything 
about his business, what is wrong with it, or how to better 
it? Is he a cringing piece of mediocrity with an under- 
ling’s valuation on his product? Is he a coward — afraid to 
charge the community what he is worth, or at least what 
his fellows collect in the open market? Make a composite 
of this, and I fear the answer will be in the affirmative. 

I have never been able to understand why the country 
printer keeps himself an underling. Where are the ambi- 
tions of his “devil” days? There never was a boy in a 
print-shop, worth shooting, who didn’t envy the two-thirder 
his wages; then he wanted the jour’s envelope, and finally 
the check of the foreman, who could afford to wear his Sun- 
day trousers at work if he wanted to. Perhaps he cast 
longing eyes toward the city, with its increasing scale of 
pay. But the minute he passes into the boss’ shoes, sal- 
ary — for either himself or the shop — passes out of mind. 
The ambitions of “devil” days, which should manifest 
themselves in a desire to collect as much as the merchant, 
the lawyer or the banker, go to the hell-box, and he lies 
awake at night to see how “cheap” he can make himself. 

There appeared in some of the trade journals in Sep- 
tember a “ piece” read by a Colorado publisher before his 
press association. It was remarkable in a great many 
ways, particularly along this line of deprecation. He very 
sagely attempted to tell his hearers how to “ find the cost 
of a productive hour of time.” He evidently had been read- 
ing something later than the specimen-book, and from his 
deductions has been shaking his gray matter a little bit. 
He submitted “approximate” figures of the expense of 
three shops, one of $10,000 equipment, another $5,000 and 
a third $1,500. I quote with running comments: 

“Tn a $10,000 shop, the salary of the manager, whether 
Proprietor or somebody else, must be included in the 
attempt to learn the cost of the productive hour. As these 
figures are to be conservative [note that word] we will pay 
him $30 a week. Foreman $25 [$5 less than the man who 
‘walks the floor’ and ‘ sweats the blood ”], bookkeeper $15, 
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collector $2, rent $15, power, light, heat and water $8.25, 
insurance $2, telephone $1.25, janitor $2, postage $1, inci- 
dentals $5 [the gentleman admits that this item is also con- 
servative]. To this add one-half the foreman’s wages for 
supervision, $12.50. Total that may be legitimately charged 
to expense, $94. Now, taking an eight-hour day, and 
allowing the foreman half his time as productive, we put 
his $12.50 in the productive column; five journeymen at 
$18, $90; total labor cost $102.50, plus $94 ‘ expense 
account’ makes $196.50, the cost of the productive time! 
[That word ‘ productive’ in his vocabulary is rather elas- 
tic.] It will be noted I have allowed nothing for interest 
on the investment, nor for depreciation and upkeep of the 
plant. [He explains at the close of his ‘ piece’ that we 
must make the customer pay this if we are to make a ‘ real 
profit’ out of the business.] Here we come to the question 
of the actual productive time of the average journeyman. 
How much does he waste in numerous ways, washing his 
hands, watching the circus parade, and the like? I do not 
think thirty minutes is too great an allowance. Now, there 
are the unavoidable delays, waiting on broken machinery, 
waiting for proofs or instructions, and the like; for these 
add another thirty minutes, and you have seven of the 
eight hours as productive. I do not think this estimate is 
too low.” Neither does anybody else. When the cost com- 
mission figured the productive time from sixty-six to sixty 
per cent, it evidently overlooked this gentleman’s shop in its 
calculations. Perhaps the cost commission’s ideas that dis- 
tribution is a nonproductive item is idiotic. 

In guesstimating the expenses of the other shops, he 
makes the wages of the foreman and the proprietor the 
same — in the $3,000 shop $20, and the $1,500 plant $18. 
There is, however, a ray of sunshine in his “ piece.” Not- 
withstanding his cringing attitude on his own salary, and 
his hoping the public will take pity on him and donate his 
depreciation and upkeep, he finds the cost of his “ pro- 
ductive” hour in the three shops to be 84 cents, 85 cents 
and 88 cents. If some one could only lead him to the light, 
his hour cost would be if anything higher than that arrived 
at by the cost commission. 

For a long time I have held the belief that country 
printers were the worst persons in the community in the 
matter of standing in their own light, to say nothing of 
their common good. I have changed my mind, owing to a 
conversation I had recently with a produce-man —a seller 
of chickens and eggs. In that conversation he said one 
thing which I leave for your encouragement. He is one of 
the biggest shippers in western Missouri and knows the 
business “from the ground up.” He said: “Just now, 
we are wrestling with the proposition of buying eggs ‘on 
grade’ — that is, more money for big eggs than small ones. 
It is just and right and sound common sense, but ‘the 
fellows’ will not stand together. It will be the same kind 
of a struggle we had when candling began. ‘ The fellows’ 
would meet and agree to stand together in making the 
farmer stand the loss of candling. But through the action 
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of the weak-kneed and the unscrupulous, the agreements 
were continually broken. Finally [and note, my dear 
brethren], candling became a part of the business, and we 
didn’t need an agreement”! Our goal is to make the 
country printer and the benighted one in the city who is 
“not in the combine” see that the cost system is a part 
of the business, when the printer will at last come into 
his own. 
The Responsibility of the Employee. 

The question of the day in our business is, “ What is the 
matter with the printing business?” This subject has been 
discussed threadbare and is due for much more discussion. 

The main reasons given throw the responsibility on the 
proprietor, his ignorance of costs, lack of shop facilities 
and equipment and his inability to estimate accurately. 
Much of this is true. But there is another side to this ques- 
tion — the employee. 

The printing trade, laud it as we will, is, in the main, 
exceedingly elementary and simple. The child, playing 
with alphabet blocks, can often arrange them better than 
printers with “ twenty years’ experience ” can their types. 
This is the reason that inexperienced boys, working for 
their own amusement, can with a little type and an old 
press often do more acceptable work than the so-called 
practical printer. A man is far from being a printer 
because he has learned the trade, and it is no sign that he 
will be a success because he can put together pieces of metal 
of known dimensions. Anybody can do that. 

Printing is a mechanical art; every job is a kind of pic- 
ture, and unless it has pleasing proportions it is an insult 
to good taste, a badge of incompetency and an eyesore to 
the customer. Therefore one matter with the printing busi- 
ness, as I see it, is the lack of ability of the craftsman. 
Many workers are misfits, and if the unions did their duty 
these men would not hold cards. The employer can make 
no profits on their work. The secretary of the union will 
say, “If a man does not suit, discharge him.” You do so, 
and his successor is still worse. So it goes through the 
years. Incompetent help will ruin any shop. 

Most employees have no speed, many have no order or 
system. Most waste time in visiting, dawdling, wilful 
negligence, and the like. Many handle type and material in 
a way that quickly destroys it. Many wilfully waste con- 
sumable supplies. Some have outside interests that take 
their thoughts. Some earn money at occupations outside of 
working hours. All these are fatal — fatal to profits. Add 
together all these and other leaks caused by employees, and 
if your employees are guilty to a fair degree, you can not 
make a profit no matter how high your prices. 

In the larger shops, where a high grade of efficiency, 
skill, speed and ability is demanded, only men who fill these 
requirements are retained. Those who can not hold places 
in the larger shops, lose their jobs, and take a place in the 
lower-grade city shops; some lose out there and the sift- 
ing process goes on until it reaches the class of printers 
who are chronically out of a job. There is a reason when a 
printer is out of a job. This latter class finally drifts to 
the small towns, where the boss who is literally forced to 
employ this class of labor is asking most insistently, What 
is the matter with the printing business? 

For these shops there appears to be no remedy. The 
class of men they can get are often those who are unsys- 
tematic, slow, wasteful, unreliable, resentful, envious, and 
often have bad habits. To such employees the suggestion 
that they work to a system is an insult; to keep the shop 
sanitary is a crime; to get busy is beneath their dignity, 
and to do good work is beyond them. The only thing to do, 
for a shop forced. to employ such men, is to charge as good 


a price as the quality of the output and a stiff backbone wii! 
warrant, and let it go at that. A cost system would make 
him ask prices that no customer by right should or would 
pay. 

It is safe to say that the prices at which large city shops 
with efficient help can make a good profit are at least fifty 
per cent less than most small shops can sell at a profit. The 
reason is the labor. That is one reason why so much work 
goes out of town — it comes back cheaper and better. 

Lack of equipment is the cry of the inefficient employee. 
He may be right sometimes. But often more new type 
means more dead type on the stone. And I have seen bad 
work come from shops equipped with everything needed, 
and prize work from shops that needed a complete new lay- 
out. Some one has said that the printing business is one- 
tenth equipment and nine-tenths brains. It’s true. 

One matter with the printing business is that employees 
consider their trade a mere means of livelihood. They don’t 
look on it with any pride. 

Of course your printery needs a cost system. Get down 
to brass tacks and instal one. It will be an eye-opener. 
But don’t get it in your head, Mr. Employer, that you are to 
blame for everything that is the matter with the printing 
business. You’re not. Don’t make your shop an asylum 
for incompetent printers. And work to have the printers’ 
unions establish an efficiency basis before they issue cards. 


A. 


First National Congress of the Allied Printing 
Trades in Spain. 

October 19, 1911, marked the closing of the first 
“Congreso Nacional de las Artes del Libro” (National 
Congress of the Allied Printing Trades), at Barcelona, the 
first gathering of this sort in Spain to discuss the various 
problems which, at the present time, confront the printers 
and publishers of the country. Delegates from all the 
principal Spanish cities were present, and at the various 
sessions many papers were read and discussed, among 
them, “The Establishment of a Minimum Tariff for 
Printing,” “ The Cost of Production in Typography,” “ The 
Technical Education of Apprentices and Printers in the 
National School of Graphic Arts,” and others of like inter- 
est. The establishment of a permanent “ National Union 
of Printing Trades” was agreed upon, and a commission 
named to draw up its constitution. The executive com- 
mittee is to consist of three members from each of the fol- 
lowing branches: typography, lithography-phototypography 
and engraving, and bookbinding. This committee is to meet 
in the month of January in Zaragoza to decide definitely 
upon the adoption of by-laws, etc., and to name the time 
and place of the second congress. Don José Sanchez de 
Ocafia was elected president of the committee. 

Some months ago Sefior J. Thomas, one of the ‘leading 
printers in Barcelona, wrote to THE INLAND PRINTER ask- 
ing for information regarding the work of the American 
printers’ organizations, to be used as a guide in the work 
the Spanish printers were agitating. THE INLAND PRINTER 
sent to Sefior Thomas the literature requested and placed 
him in communication with the Chicago Ben Franklin Club, 
Secretary Heath, of the United Typothete of America, and 
Secretary Gregory, of the Printers’ League of America. 
Sefior Thomas writes that from THE INLAND PRINTER and 
the sources of information named, the printers of Spain 
have received inestimable benefit. Consul-General Henry 
H. Morgan, Barcelona, writes in the consular reports: 

“ Spanish printers charge practically the same prices for 
their work as do the American, though in some cases their 
rates are higher. A full line of business stationery, for 
example, would be estimated in Barcelona as follows: Five 
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thousand letter-heads, on a medium grade, 18-pound stock, 
$6.66 to $7.56; 2,000 envelopes, cheaper grade (as paper 
and envelopes are rarely printed on the same stock), $1.89 
to $2.07; and 1,000 business cards, size 314 by 4% inches, 
on good 130-pound bristol board, $2.34 to $2.52. Color- 
work is charged for at higher rates than is customary in 
the United States. 

“ Pressmen in Spain earn $1.08 to $1.80 per day, accord- 
ing to ability, while pressfeeders’ and apprentices’ wages 
are 18 to 27 cents per day. Compositors are paid by piece- 
work and receive, for straight matter, 18 cents for each 
2,000 letters, making on an average 90 cents to $1.26 per 
day. Printers’ unions in Spain are well organized and have 
had great influence for the betterment of their condition. 
In all large cities the printer’s day is nine hours.” 


Plan for Getting Prompt Settlements. 


One of the first evils calling for rectification after a cost 
system has been installed is to teach the buyers of printing 
the justice of prompt settlements of accounts. One of the 
best and most ingenious schemes we have heard of for the 
correction of this troublesome problem was revealed by a 
communication from a Philadelphia printer who said that 
the most effective method he had been able to devise to 
secure prompt payments was the printing of the following 
notice at the bottom of his statements: 

Note.— As printed matter is absolutely worthless to any other than the 
one to whom it was intended, it therefore comes under the class of labor 
and not merchandise. Under these conditions, we must insist on a prompt 
settlement at the expiration of thirty days. 

This reminds the business man that the bill for printing 
is different from a bill for merchandise, and when he comes 
to realize that fact, prompt payment generally follows. 

The artist who furnishes the pictures to the printer, 
the writers who prepare advertising matter, for instance, 
to cite only two instances of the subsidiary expenses often 
incurred in fine printing, expect prompt pay, and get it too. 
A well-known writer of advertising, if his bills are not 
promptly paid, sends along a statement with this memo- 
randum on the bottom: 

This is not a bill for merchandise, and should not so be considered. It is 
a bill for labor—a pay-roll proposition— and should have been paid on 
delivery of the work, or on the first weekly pay-day thereafter. Thank you. 

Abrupt and drastic as this sounds, its deviser reports 
that exception is rarely taken to it, and a brief personal 
explanation suffices even in those cases to convince the cus- 
tomer of the justice of the claim for prompt settlements.— 
Barnhart Flyer. 

Printers Should Cooperate. 


The man who said “ Codperation, not competition, is 
the life of trade” knew better than most of us the true 
significance of that statement. 

To-day, competition usually means disaster, while 
codperation means concurrent effort to the end that those 
most concerned are most benefited. 

Further, codperation among printers means a square 
deal for all— printers and buyers alike. The net result 
must be an equitable price on every job of printing, instead 
of a short price to the close buyer and a make-up-the- 
shortage one to the live-and-let-live buyer. 

Scan the trade from beginning to end and you will 
surely shudder at the predicament of the master printer. 
He alone is in the rut whose shadows so darken his path 
that he knows not whither he travels. 

The workmen coéperate to get a wage which they con- 
Sider their just due; the paper-houses codperate to the end 
that broken packages no longer eat into the profits and that 
Price-cutters no longer bring the trade into discredit by 
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going bankrupt; the typefoundries are so well organized 
that prices are uniform, and the use of the plural term now 
seems unnecessary; the machinery men codperate to the 
end that one price prevails — and the poor master-printer 
fellow competes to the general degradation of the craft. Is 
it not all true? And much too true? 

Fellow printer, please heed the call of the sane to the 
cooperation fight. Be no longer the laughing stock of the 
sharp buyer who puts one across on some unwary printer 
every time he places a job of printing. Be no longer the 
victim of that mistake which usually lands the competitive 
job. Be alive to the fact that if every one bought every- 
thing at the lowest possible price this would be the poorest 
instead of the best country in which to live. 

Unfortunately, some printers think they can not trust 
other craftsmen in the game of codperation, being afraid 
all the while that the other fellow will double-cross. The 
idea of a man acting as though he thought he were the only 
honest one in the trade is too ridiculous for serious con- 
sideration. 

Brains are sold for less money in the printing trade 
than anywhere else in the universe. Think of a man know- 
ing hundreds of grades, sizes and weights of paper; hun- 
dreds of styles and sizes of type; colors of ink galore, and 
the uses of all classes of presses and bindery equipment, 
selling his mind for a measly few dollars per day — and 
getting most of that out of his interest and sinking fund. 

Do you wonder that a thoroughgoing, cost-keeping, stiff- 
upper-lipped printer looks with pity and disgust upon the 
man who chases checks for the pay-roll. 

The man who denies that a better condition is possible 
still lives in the candle age—J. S. McMillan, McMillan 
Printing Company, Monroe, Michigan. 


Printers’ Cost Congress of North Carolina. 

The job-printers of North Carolina held their first cost 
congress in Greensboro, North Carolina, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, November 22 and 23. The North Carolina 
Weekly Newspaper Publishers’ Association met in Greens- 
boro on the same dates. H. W. Flagg and Franklin W. 
Heath, of the United Typothetez of America, were on the 
program for addresses on cost accounting. 


To Determine Weight Per Ream of Any Size Sheet. 

Ambrose S. Carnell, superintendent of the Patteson 
Press, 33 Gold street, New York, is the publisher of a book 
and news ream-weight table that should be on the desk of 
every estimator or buyer of paper. It is founded on the 
square-inch basis, and the weight per ream of any size 
sheet from 20-inch by 25-inch to 44-inch by 64-inch on any 
25-inch by 36-inch basis may be quickly determined without 
any figuring except the finding of the number of square 
inches contained in the sheet. This table is not of the 
ultra-scientific kind that requires the skill of the proverbial 
Philadelphia lawyer to follow, but is exceedingly simple 
and practical. The book and news table has met with so 
favorable a reception that Mr. Carnell is now working on a 
bond, ledger and writing table. 


Getting Down to Nothing a Thousand. 


Apropos of this “ something for nothing ” theory, a good 
story of other days comes into my mind. A gentleman — 


‘engaged in the gents’ furnishing business — called upon 


the local printer with copy for a circular he desired printed 
and asked for a price on a 10,000 lot. The printer promptly 
quoted a price per thousand. Whereupon Mr. B. asked fora 
price on a 25,000 lot. “ They will cost you per 1,000,” 
replied the printer, quoting a much lower figure. “And 
er — a 50,000 lot?” queried the customer. “ Oh,” said the 
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printer, figuring rapidly, “so much per 1,000.” “Ah, I 
see! Mr. Printer. Well, I tell you what to do. Set up the 
type, submit a proof to me and then print them off until 
they work out at nothing per thousand and kindly ship 
them around to me. Good morning! ” — Bert Taylor in the 
Typographical Journal. 





J. HORACE MCFARLAND. 


An advocate of the higher education in all things, and 
one who has made that advocacy effective, in the lead- 
ing article in the present issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
J. Horace McFarland urges the need for men who have a 
comprehensive training in the administration of printing 
establishments. The work that Harvard University has 
undertaken in its course for training graduates to become 


J. HORACE MC FARLAND. 


master printers has been supported actively by Mr. McFar- 
land. He himself arrived at his present efficiency by his 
own efforts. He started out to be a chemist, but his father 
undertaking the publication of a belligerent temperance 
weekly, the son found his work in the printing-office more 
suited to immediate economic conditions. The weekly suc- 
cumbed, but young McFarland survived and struggled into 
business for himself. There was nothing he did not do to 
make a go of his venture from running his own boiler, feed- 
ing his own press, soliciting business, and delivering the 
completed work. He was not satisfied with printing other 
folks’ writings, but went into the writing business himself. 
Twenty years ago and over he took the contract for print- 
ing the American Garden, and began to write regularly for 
the publication. Later, with Prof. L. H. Bailey, now of 
Cornell University, he founded Country Life in America. 
He has been successful because he has been earnest. His 


keen sense and love of the beautiful has inspired him to 
inspire others to see life as he sees it, to do away with ugli- 
ness in all its forms. He is a naturalist of ability; a pho- 
tographer of discrimination and taste. As president of the 
American Civic Federation, his work in preserving Niagara 
from the destruction that was descending upon it by utili- 
tarian commercialism, enlisting the codperation of the 
Canadian and United States governments to that end, will 
perpetuate his memory in that effort alone. The Mount 
Pleasant Press, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, is the center 
from which Mr. McFarland’s activities radiate. 





THE NEW YORK MASTER PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting of the New York Master 
Printers’ Association was held at the rooms of the associa- 
tion Thursday evening, November 9. A large number were 
present when President Prendergast called the meeting to 
order. The Entertainment Committee reported that plans 
had been made to have the December meeting take the form 
of a beefsteak dinner, at which time the members were to 
have the privilege of inviting friends who might be inter- 
ested in the work of the organization. The Entertainment 
Committee further reported that plans were being made for 
the annual banquet, to be held in January. Although no 
definite place for holding it had been decided upon, it was 
stated that ladies would be invited to this banquet. 

The Membership Committee then presented the names of 
three concerns to be voted upon for active membership, 
making sixty new members taken into the association dur- 
ing the past six months. The names of Theo. L. De Vinne, 
New York; David Ramaley, St. Louis; George H. Ellis, 
Boston; J. Cliff Dando, Philadelphia, and Elbert Hubbard, 
East Aurora, New York, were entered upon the roll as 
honorary members, and letters from each of these men, 
expressing his feelings upon the work being done by the 
association, were read. 

After the regular business of the evening had been 
transacted, Edmund G. Gress conducted a contest in esti- 
mating, giving to each printer present an eight-page book- 
let, printed in two colors on two sides, and asking for esti- 
mates on eight thousand. The cost of the stock was given 
by Mr. Gress, so that the estimate was to be on the work 
only. After ample time for figuring had been allowed, the 
different estimates were collected and a general discussion 
of them followed. It was found that while the job actually 
cost $60.50 to produce, the estimates made by those present 
ran all the way from $35 to $75, and in going over some of 
them it was found that many of the members had forgotten 
or else had failed to make a charge for such things as ink, 
cutting, folding, etc. Altogether the contest proved to be a 
very helpful one, and all present felt that the evening had 
been profitably spent. 





EASTERN PRINTERS TO HAVE CONVENTION. 


E. Lawrence Fell has been made chairman of a Com- 
mittee on Arrangements which is arranging for a conven- 
tion and cost congress of employing printers of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia, to be held in Philadelphia on Janu- 
ary 16-17, 1912. It is expected this will be one of the most 
successful conventions ever held by employing printers. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Fell, plans are under way to 
arouse interest and enthusiasm throughout all of the East- 
ern States, and to create a high-water mark for codpera- 
tive effort among printing craftsmen. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


This department is designed to furnish information, when available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within the scope of 


the various technical departments of this magazine. 
of conditions in the trade. 


The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a closer understanding 
All requests for information demanding a personal reply by mail should be accompanied by a self- 


addressed, stamped envelope. 


Wood Engraving. 


National Printing Company, Habana, Cuba, October 5, 
1911: “ Kindly give us the address of some reliable con- 
cern doing wood engraving and oblige.” 


Sterling Bond Paper. 
(976.) “ Will you kindly tell me what concern makes 
Sterling bond paper? ” 
Answer.— Worthy Paper Company, Mittineague, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
Stock Fruit-can Labels. 


(977.) “ Will you please advise us as to where we can 
secure samples and prices of stock fruit-can labels? ” 

Answer.— R. J. Kittredge & Co., corner Green and 
Superior streets, Chicago. 


Liquor-bottle Labels. 


W. Loewy, Box 128, Roanoke, Virginia, October 10, 
1911: “Can you kindly inform me as to the whereabouts 
of label printers to the trade—lithographic and type 
printers — who make a specialty of printing liquor-bottle 
labels? ” 

Cloth-covered Board. 

The Peerless Novelty Box Company, Loudonville, Ohio, 
October 7, 1911: ‘“ We have been looking for people who 
manufacture cloth-covered board, something like sample 
enclosed. Can you tell us who makes it, or where we can 
get it?” 

Burr Subscription Index. 


(999.) 
tion Index? 
heard of it. 
much.” 

Answer.— Burr Index Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


“ Can you tell us who makes the Burr Subscrip- 
We have a request for one and have never 
We shall appreciate the information very 


Wood-engravers’ Materials. 


(995.) “I would thank you very much for the address 
of some firm handling wood-engravers’ materials.” 
Answer.— Star Engraving Supply Company, 83 Fulton 
street, New York city. The Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Two Rivers, Wisconsin, manufacture engravers’ 
wood. 
Wants Plan for Newspaper Building. 


The Press and Standard, Walterboro, South Carolina, 
October 6, 1911: “ We have looked carefully through our 
list of publications trying to find something which we think 
we can plan for a newspaper building. We fail to find any- 
thine. Have you such a book of plans? If so, we shall be 
glad to have you send it to us, or if you have not, can you 
direct us where we can find it? We desire to erect a brick 


one-story building for newspaper and job office, with sta- 
tionery store in front. The size of the lot on which we 
wish to build is 25 by 80 feet.” 


Fancy Labels. 

S. Levinson, P. O. Box 465, Sacramento, California, 
October 5, 1911: “I should be grateful if you will kindly 
furnish names of: a few reliable printers or lithographers 
who make a specialty of fancy labels.” 


Type-measuring Rule. 

(993.) “ Referring to No. 967 in the Question Box of 
October INLAND PRINTER, am pleased to advise that the 
Alling & Cory Company, paper-distributors, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, furnish their patrons with such a rule as is 
described, and no doubt they would be willing to furnish 
one to your correspondent.” 


Cloth-cutting Machines. 

(992.) “ We shall be greatly obliged if you can give 
us the names and addresses of manufacturers of cutting 
machines for cloth samples or swatches. Our recollection 
is that an Eastern concern handles this class of machine, 
but do not recall the name.” 

Answer.— H. Hinze, Tribune building, New York city. 


Chalk-plates. 

(980.) “ Would like to get next to some chalk-plates 
for stereotyping purposes. Could you give me any infor- 
mation and prices? I have a stereotyping outfit all but 
plates.” 

Answer.— Hoke Engraving Plate Company, 304 North 
Third street, St. Louis, “Missouri, can supply you with 
chalk-plates. 

Parchment Paper. 

(994.) “I am enclosing herewith a sample of parch- 
ment paper, and will appreciate your advising me from 
whom I can buy this paper.” 

Answer.— The sample enclosed is an imitation of skin 
parchment. We have made inquiries as to this particular 
grade of imitation and find that it is not handled in Chi- 
cago. It is an imported paper, and we would advise that 
you write, enclosing sample, to the Germania Importing 
Company, New York city, for information as to where it 
can be secured. 

Gummed Paper in Rolls. 

(996.) “Kindly inform me where I could secure 
gummed paper in rolls.” 

Answer.—According to our information gummed paper 
in rolls may be purchased from any one of the following 
concerns: F. L. Greene Paper Company, 69 Washington 
street, Providence, R. I.; National Binding Machine Com- 
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pany, 53 State street, Boston, Mass.; the Hall Paper & 
Specialties Co., 105 Chambers street, New York city; Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company, 26 Randolph street, Chi- 
cago; Colonial Company, Mechanics Falls, Me. 


Standard Cost-finding Blanks. 

(1000.) ‘“ Will you please tell me where I can get 
copies of the blanks used in the Standard Cost-finding 
System? ” 

Answer.— J. A. Morgan, chairman, National Cost Com- 
mission, 115 East South Water street, Chicago. THE 
INLAND PRINTER has made arrangements to keep these 
blanks on hand and will supply copies to any printer who 
desires them. 





Paper for Wiping Dies. 

(997.) “Iam using a hard-die stamping machine, and 
would like to know the best paper to use for wiping the 
dies.” 

Answer.— If your machine is equipped with an auto- 
matic attachment for using paper for wiping the dies, you 
can secure the paper for the attachment from the maker of 
the machine. If no such attachment is on your machine, we 
can not see that you can use the roll wiping-paper. 

[Makers of wiping-paper should communicate with us 
regarding their supplies, so that we may add their names 
to our list of dealers in specialties.] 

Publishing County Board Proceedings. 

(998.) “A controversy has arisen about the proper 
modus of figuring on county board proceedings like attached 
[name leadered to one column of figures] sample. Pay- 
ment is to be made per line. Please inform me of the cus- 
tomary way of computing charge.” 

Answer.—In making a price per line, three figures 
should be given — one rate for single-price matter, another 
for price and one-half matter, and a third for double-price 
composition. The sample submitted is usually measured as 
price and one-half (machine composition). We can not 
state positively that this is the general custom in figuring 
on the publication of county board proceedings. Never- 
theless it should be. 


Old Type-metal and Brass. 


(982.) “I have been recommended to write to you by 
the Mechanical Digest, for the address of parties who buy 
old type-metal and brass. Do you know of any one at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, who buys that kind of metal? ” 

Answer.—All typefounders buy old type-metal, but the 
purchase price must be taken in new type or other printers’ 
material. (See advertising pages of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for names and addresses of typefounders.) Old brass can 
be disposed of only through dealers in old junk, so far as we 
know. Write G. I. Haley, president, or C. B. Miller, secre- 
tary, Ben Franklin Club, Chattanooga, for names and 
addresses of local buyers of old type-metal or brass. 

Lithographers’ Stone. 

(978.) “My father owns sixty acres of land in Wyo- 
ming, part of which is a quarry of lithograph stone. It is 
claimed by the State University of Michigan to be as good 
as the German stone. Can you inform me what engravers 
or lithographers can use this stone or where a market can 
ke had for it, either in selling the stone or the quarry? ” 

Answer.— The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, 
29 Warren street, New York city; the Ault & Wiborg Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Robert Mayer, 19 Twenty-first 
street, New York city, are dealers in lithographic stone, 
and several other firms import such stone direct from Ger- 
many. There have been a number of quarries of litho- 
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graphic stone discovered in this country, but the principal 
difficulty is that the stone is not obtainable in large sizes, 
free from grit. We would recommend that you ascertain 
definitely the largest sizes of pure stone obtainable, take 
the measurements, and then submit samples to the above- 
named concerns. The National Lithographer, published at 
150 Nassau street, New York city, is in touch with the 
market of lithographic supplies, and we would advise that 
you write the editor of that magazine also. 


MacKellar System of Type Measurement. 

(972.) “ Will appreciate your advising me what is 
meant by the MacKellar system of type measuring. Does 
this system provide that every line is to be counted as 
twenty ems of the type in which it is set (that is, the mini- 
mum measure) ? ” 

Answer.— The MacKellar system of type measurement 
was adopted at a conference between the employers and 
representatives of the International Typographical Union 
held at Syracuse, New York, November, 1892, but the 
agreement never became effective, probably on account of 
the general introduction of typesetting machines shortly 
after the conference. The purpose of Mr. MacKellar’s sys- 
tem was to inaugurate an equitable basis for measuring 
without disturbing the proportions of type manufactured 
at that time; that is, many publishers desired to use 
“Jean ” type for such work as directories, encyclopedias, 
etc., and he believed that to adopt an arbitrary standard of 
so many ems to the alphabet would bring about confusion 
and dissatisfaction without advantage either to the com- 
positor or to the employer. Mr. MacKellar’s system is as 
follows: First— Ascertain the number of points in an 
alphabet of the type that is to be used. Second — Divide 
the amount by 26, the number of letters in the alphabet. 
The result of this will be the unit of measurement for that 
face or size of type. Third — Now to ascertain the num- 
ber of like units in one line of matter set, divide the 
number of points that are contained in the measure of the 
column by the unit already found. This will give the cor- 
rect number. Fourth — Multiply this number by the lines 
of the take, and this will give you the entire number of 
units in the whole matter set. The principle of this sys- 
tem is self-adjustment, affording equal rights to all as 
follows: (1) It secures for the compositor a just and equal 
compensation for setting any variety of “lean” or “fat” 
type. (2) Instead of the present arbitrary exaction, it 
leaves the choice or selection of faces to the printer or pub- 
lisher. (3) It in no wise interferes with the present system 
of plain faces made by the typefounder. The above is a 
quotation from Mr. MacKellar’s explanation of his method 
of measuring, when first presented. To illustrate the 
MacKellar method of measuring: Take an alphabet of 
lower-case of type and ascertain the number of points 
therein. Supposing there were 104 points, this number 
would be divided by 26, the number of letters in the alpha- 
bet, which would give a quotient of 4 points, which would 
be the unit of measurement. Supposing there were 162 
points in a full line, this amount divided by 4, the unit, 
gives 40%, which is the number of units in one line. This 
amount multiplied by the number of lines set, would give 
the entire number of units. The same number of lines of a 
“fatter” type of course would give a smaller number of 
units. You will see by this system of measurement, that 
the compositor would be paid more per line for setting 
“lean” type than he would for setting “ fat” type. There 
was no provision that every line was to be counted as 
twenty ems of the type in which it was set, as suggested in 
your letter. 
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BY A. HUGHMARK. 


Under this head inquiries regarding all practical details of bookbinding will be answered as fully as possible. The opinions and 
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Pamphlet Binding. 

A pamphlet or, as the French have it, brochure, is 
defined as being a short printed work of a few leaves and 
not exceeding five sheets, stitched or sewed together, with 
or without a paper cover. The greatest output of printing 
from the majority of job-offices, large and small, the world 
over, is sent out in pamphlet form. Means for binding such 
work vary from hand-folding in four-page forms, printed 
on job presses, with sheets stapled together on a foot-power 
stitching machine, to the more complicated machine-folded 
sheets, inserted and headed up on continuous, electrically 
driven multiple stitchers. 

The smaller the equipment, the more need of personal 
attention to details. These details cover register in folding 
margins, in cutting up sheets and in trimming, adjustment 
of staples, proper size of wire, and jogging up the inserted 
sheets. 

That these details are frequently neglected is evident in 
the number of specimens at hand, both domestic and for- 
eign. The faults discovered by an examination of samples 
of this class of binding we have classified under separate 
headings, as follows: 

REGISTER. 

Register in folding is obtained by centering the odd page 
over the even. In an eight-page sheet the first fold is the 
head fold, where the pages are registered at the bottom; 
the second, the back fold, the creases of which should be in 
the middle of the margins between the pages, unless the 
pages are of different sizes, in which case the smaller pages 
should have a larger margin in equal proportion all around. 
In doing this a word or a certain line of the larger page can 
be picked out as a guide on which to register the bottom or 
front of the smaller page. If the printing is out of register 
it is better to divide the difference between the inside and 
outside forms when folding. Running-heads and borders 
should always line up. 

BUCKLING. 

A sixteen-page sheet, when printed on thick paper, 
should be split at the head, three-quarters the distance 
across the fold, with the folder on the second fold, or per- 
forated if run on folding machine. Thirty-twos have to be 
cut or perforated on the second and third folds. 


INSERTING. 

When opening up the sheets successively for inserting, 
the corners should not be bent so as to show a break or 
crease in the paper. If there is a separate four-page sec- 
tion (this should always be printed as a jacket, as it can 
not be jogged on the inside), the inserted sections must be 
jogeed until they are all even at the heads. If there is a 
cover in addition, it becomes still more difficult and there- 
fore requires proportionately more care in jogging. 


licited as an aid to making this department of value to the trade. 


STITCHING. 


The selection of wire is too often influenced by what a 
machine with dull or badly adjusted cutting devices will 
feed best, instead of what should be the proper thickness 
for the work in hand. It is sufficient to say that anything 
up to and including sixty-four pages should be stitched 
with No. 30 gage wire, that being the thinnest that can be 
used on machines. This wire requires a properly working 
feeding and cutting device, because, being thin, any extra 
wear on these parts will cause the ends of the wire to bend 
or misfeed. If the machine can not be made to take No. 30, 
No. 28 will do, but will add more swelling to the backs, 
which will make trimming more difficult. The shanks of 
the staples should be clinched close to the paper, but not so 
tight that they will cut through when the leaves are turned. 
A fine wire is not so likely to cut plate or loaded stock as is 
the thick wire, which is almost sure to do so. Any undue 
swelling necessitates pounding down for trimming, which 
means that the staples are crushed into the stock, making it 
that much easier for them to break through. With side- 
stitched work, it is equally important to use thin wire, espe- 
cially if there is to be a cover; for nothing looks worse than 
a booklet with two bumps on the side where the wire shows 
through. The division of the distance between the stitches 
should be reasonably uniform — that is, each staple should 
have approximately one-fourth of the length of the back at 
each side of it. Often one stitch will be near one end and 
the other in the center, or the two will be close together in 
the center. To prevent this irregularity, as a guide to the 
operator paste strips of tissue-paper on the saddle where 
the bottom of the sheet should touch at the first and second 
stapling. 


CUTTING SHEETS. 


In forms of irregular make-up, such as two fours and 
an eight and a sixteen, which have to be cut on the flat-bed 
machine for folding, the sections should be carefully marked 
with a knife-point (a pencil makes too thick a mark), so 
that the head margin corresponds exactly to that of the 
folded sheets of the balance of the work. A sheet should be 
folded to register for that purpose before marking. As it 
often happens that four-page jackets have only the first 
page printed, or the first and second pages, leaving the sec- 
ond leaf blank, it follows that in such case there is no guide 
to take for folding; therefore the printed page should be 
laid on the folded form of the same sheet, so as to register, 
and the knife used to mark the spot where the fold should 
be made. When the fold is made on this mark, and one leaf 
extends beyond the other leaf, this extension is marked and 
cut off. If, on the other hand, the two leaves are even but 
the stock varies, it is best. to run the knife through both 
leaves near the edge and cut off both sides. This, of course, 
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is for the purpose of folding, and with these precautions the 
work can be folded with even corners. 


TRIMMING. 


Although this apparently is a simple operation, it is 
here that more careless work is done than in all the other 
operations combined. It is hard to find perfectly squared 
booklets from samples smaller than 6 by 9, when trimmed 
on the average flat-stock machine. The reason for this is 
that often the back gage becomes worn and a little wobbly 
or it will slip after being locked. If the split gage is used 
to make the three different cuts at one time, the head cut is 
usually made at some distance from the side gage. The 
fold at the head swells that end up as much as one-third 
above the middle; consequently when the clamp is brought 
down it hits the high points first, back and head, while the 
lower portions are still movable and therefore easy to knock 
out of alignment with the back gage. The more spongy the 
stock, the worse it is to keep straight. The gages should 
be gone over and trued up at least once or twice a year. As 
a rule this is never done after the machine is once set up. 
The end cuts should always be made with the booklets 
placed against both side and back gages; the fore-edge cut 
can be made at the same time in the center of the machine. 

Another trouble is depressions across the end, caused by 
the clamp pressure. In order to guard against this, pieces 
of binders’ board or thick strawboard should be cut wider 
than the thickness of the clamp and glued on the clamp 
over the places where the books are, so that they extend in 
the back. If the same precaution is taken for the fore- 
edge trimming, it will prevent the work from being jerked 
forward when the clamp descends. Enamel or highly glazed 
stock should always be protected with a loose waste leaf on 
top and bottom of every bunch of books while trimming. 


COVERING. 


Glue of a good quality is a necessity for durable cover- 
ing. A ground hide-glue, mixed with a ten-per-cent bone- 
glue, dissolved in one and a half times its own weight in 
water, will be found reliable on the general run of work. 
Glue should never be “ cooked”; this has been done at the 
glue factory. Neither should a glue-kettle be exposed to 
direct fire — a double pot is best. The most economical, as 
well as the most efficient, is a glue-heater that has one air- 
tight water-jacket around a closed glue chamber. These 
heaters are now made for steam, gas and electricity. They 
can be furnished with individual pots if desired. 

Books or pamphlets to be covered are stacked up as 
high as the swelling in the backs will permit without tum- 
bling down. The backs are well glued with hot glue, rubbed 
in with a 2%-inch round copper-bound glue-brush. These 
brushes do not shed their bristles, if soaked in cold water 
over night when new, before using. The pile of books is 
next lifted on to a piece of wooden board, so that the glued 
backs extend, after which the books can be turned in any 
direction convenient for handling. The books are piled 
front down for gluing. In order to pick them up one by 
one, they are turned so that the fore edges are turned 
toward the coverer. Each book is then lifted off by placing 
the thumb against the head near the back, with the fingers 
extended on the side. A turn of the wrist toward the right 
bends up one end first, thus giving the proper control for 
separating the books without picking up an additional sheet 
or leaving one. The covers should have a printed rule for a 
covering guide along the back on the inside, where there is 
printing on the inside; otherwise guides can be put in by 
folding, scoring or by sawing nicks in the end at the head 
and tail. The book is then laid on so that it is even with 
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the cover at the head and in line with the covering guide on 
the back. The front cover is then picked up and wrapped 
over the book, at the same time drawing it tight over the 
back. When all the books in the pile have been inserted 
into covers they are put in suitable bunches for jogging up 
and rubbing. If a heavy slab of stone or a metal plate is 
handy, the bunch may be gripped tight at both ends and the 
backs pounded down on the hard surface, thereby firmly 
attaching the covers; or the books may be rubbed in the 
bunch, back down, over a hardwood plank edge which has 
had the corners rounded off and which has been solidly 
anchored so that it does not shake or move. A folder or a 
special-whittled stick also can be used for rubbing. Some- 
times it is necessary to use both methods in combination. 
On certain stock the glue seems to dry quicker than on 
others; in such cases the glued backs may be moistened 
over with a paste-brush, using thin paste, immediately after 
gluing. Very thin books have not enough backbone surface 
when glued to hold a cover unless they are laid up in smaller 
piles and glued up obliquely, in stair fashion. This, of 
course, permits a narrow strip of each side to be glued, as 
well as the back. This method of gluing is also used for 
hinged covers — that is, where the cover has a scored line, 
an eighth of an inch from the back scoring. Sewed books 
can not be piled as high as those that are wired, because, 
when the glue gets tenaciously tacky, an additional sheet is 
sure to break away at the sewing from the book below. 
Additional care must be exercised in this case not to pile 
the books too high after covering, because their combined 
weight is sure to press the squared backs into rounded 
shapes or otherwise make them lopsided. When dried in 
such condition there is no possible way of securing a good 
job, and the trimming will bring out that trouble still more. 
After books of this kind have been jogged and rubbed down, 
they should not be laid up in independent piles, but rather 
stacked on a table, where they can be laid like bricks in a 
wall, one layer covering the interstices of the one below, 
thus binding them into a solid stack and also keeping them 
compact while drying. By taking this precaution there will 
be no trouble in trimming them, whatever kind of machine 
may be used for that purpose. 





THE GLOSS-EMBOSS PRINTING PROCESS. 

General interest is aroused among the smaller printing- 
houses in the imitation of embossed work secured by dust- 
ing very finely powdered resinous powder on freshly inked 
sheets, and subjecting these to a moderate heat. The char- 
acter of the powder and the method of applying the heat 
are the principal causes of success or failure. The Gloss- 
Emboss Printing Process, invented by I. D. Hurlbut, who 
has laboratories at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, and busi- 
ness offices in the Hunter building, Chicago, places this 
work on a simple and practical basis, so that any printer 
can work it without expensive and tedious experimenting. 
Mr. Hurlbut has applied for a patent on his powder for- 
mula, and also on the heating device, the advertisement of 
which is shown elsewhere in this issue. 





AN EDUCATED PRINTER. 


A newly established printer in rural Quebec, who was 
loudly proclaiming the superiority of his work, seemed to 
be particularly unfortunate in the grammatical construc- 
tion of his advertising literature. His critics, however, 
were floored when he “came back” in one exceptionally 
aggressive advertisement with the emphatic ciaim that his 
“technical and literary education” was “ insurpassed in 
this district.” 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


Items for 


this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Printing Press Greater Discovery Than America. 


By a vote of 3 to 0 the judges of a debate at Frederick, 
Maryland, on October 20, upheld the contention that the 
invention of the printing-press was a greater benefit to 
mankind than the discovery of America. The debate was 
conducted by the Belles Lettres Literary Society of the 
Maryland city. 


Harper Concern Changes Name. 

Announcement was made recently by the Harper & 
Brother Company, of Philadelphia, that its charter papers 
had been amended changing the name of the corporation to 
“Harper Printing Company.” In making the announce- 
ment the company emphasizes the fact that no change 
whatever is made in the management or conduct of the 
business. 

Must Obey Labor Law. 


A decision was handed down recently by Justice Mor- 
schauser, of the Supreme Court of New York, directing 
that the election commissioners of Duchess County, that 
State, must not award a contract for the printing of election 
ballots unless the contractor agrees to accept the stipula- 
tions in the labor law calling for an eight-hour day and the 
payment of the prevailing rate of wages to employees. 


Big Ticket Printery Burned. 

Fire completely destroyed the plant of the Dillingham 
Printing Company, at Bairdstown, just outside the Los 
Angeles city limits, on October 28. The loss is about 
$50,000, covered by insurance. The origin of the fire is 
said to have been from the electrical equipment. The Dil- 
lingham concern is one of the largest on the Pacific coast, 
and had extensive contracts for printing tickets for rail- 
roads and theaters. 


Commission Favors Power Presses. 


Senator Smoot, chairman of the joint commission for 
the investigation of printing, has announced that that body 
will recommend the installation of power presses in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing at Washington, D. C., 
in place of the hand presses now used for printing paper 
money and stamps issued by the Government. According 
to dispatches from Washington, a bitter fight is to be made 
on the report by members of the plate-printers’ union, who 
have opposed the proposition from the beginning. 


California State Printer Resigns. 

W. W. Shannon, for the past nine years State Printer 
of California, on November 10 presented his resignation to 
Governor Johnson, which became effective on the 20th. 
Mr. Shannon had been charged with lax business methods 
and extravagance in the purchasing of supplies for the 
State, and the Legislature, in special session, was to have 
considered evidence gathered by the State Board of Control 


and a senate committee on text-book investigation, which is 
said to have seriously reflected on Mr. Shannon’s official 
acts. According to dispatches the resignation will stop fur- 
ther investigation. . 


Ben Franklin Club in New Role. 


The Ben Franklin Club of Wisconsin recently paused 
long enough in its cost-finding work to help an unfortu- 
nate brother. In the flood that swept Black River Falls, 
the entire printing plant of Merlin Hull, valued at $4,500, 
was destroyed. The members of the club felt it their duty 
to extend a helping hand, and therefore sent out an appeal 
to the fraternity of the State asking for contributions. 
“Let’s make a record and show the people of Wisconsin 
that the printers are not such a bad lot after all,” concludes 
the appeal, after stating that the purpose is to present 
Mr. Hull with a new printing plant. Contributions of $1 
and up were asked for. All remittances are received by 
W. R. Hotchkiss, Menominee, Wisconsin. 


To Exploit American Paper and Printers’ Machinery. 


“Handy Tools,” a concern of Calcutta, India, with 
street address 382 Wellington street, has asked THE 
INLAND PRINTER to “ make it known to manufacturers of 
the very latest and approved machines and appliances, also 
papers, in America, that this business is about to take up 
the sale of a line of high-grade and most up-to-date jobbing 
machines for printers.” In the letter received it is stated 
that the company “ will not touch heavy machinery and no 
presses with a larger chase than 11 by 16 and eight power 
machines.” Wire and thread stitching, staple binding, 
crimping, cutting, punching, perforating, folding, ruling, 
card-cutting (also for cutting tabs on index-cards) ma- 
chines will be handled. In addition a complete line of 
American papers is wanted. The company is desirous that 
manufacturers send catalogues, price-lists, cash discounts, 
etc. 


Printing Plant for University of Kansas. 


A model newspaper plant is to be installed in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in connection with the school of journal- 
ism of that institution. A special committee, given full 
power by the board of directors, recently approved the 
recommendations of Professor Merle Thorpe for laboratory 
equipment for the department of journalism. The pro- 
fessor recommended equipment necessary for a model news- 
paper plant, including presses, typesetting machinery, a 
bindery, and enough type and cabinets to allow two classes 
of twenty students each material for work. In this work 
students will be instructed in the different type-faces and 
their value in the composing-room. They also will be 
taught to set type, make up and lock up forms, estimate 
costs, judge qualities and quantities of paper, inks, etc., 
and read proof. The class in the art of printing, in addi- 
tion to hearing lectures on the history and development of 
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printing, will do practical work in the designing of adver- 
tisements, title-pages and other classes of typography. A 
course of study in color-schemes also will be given. It is 
expected that the new equipment will be installed early 
this month. 

$30,000 Verdict Affirmed. 

The Court of Appeals of New York recently affirmed a 
verdict for $30,000 given Charles McMichael, a former 
employee of the Federal Printing Company, Manhattan, 
New York city. Mr. McMichael was working on a cutting 
machine in the plant of the Federal Company when the 
knife suddenly descended and cut off his right hand at the 
wrist and four of the fingers of the left. It was contended 
at the trial that the company had rigged up its paper- 
cutting machine in a way that rendered it defective and 
dangerous. The rigging consisted of strapping two pul- 
ley-wheels together with clamps of iron so as to make them 
operate as one pulley, with the result that one of the pul- 


A likely spot for black bass. 


Cooking a shore dinner. 
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with C. E. Cole, chairman, and E. W. Hearne, secretary 
both officers being printers. The chairman was authorized 
to select a committee to consider the different plans and 
make a report to a mass-meeting to be held some time ir 
the latter part of November. James M. Lynch, president 
of the International Typographical Union, is aiding in the 
work. 
A Twenty-ton Type Equipment. 

The Peterson & Kimball Company, Chicago, has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $40,000. The company has 
tripled its capacity in a year. Promptness in filling orders 
and a general effort to keep up a high standard of service 
are the causes which brought success. Mr. Kimball has 
high praise for a Thompson typecaster which he uses, say- 
ing he would not take $10,000 for it if he could not get 
another. It has given him twenty tons of brand-new type 
from old metal, and enabled him to keep an immense 
amount of standing matter, while full cases prevent pick- 


A view of one of the Thirty Thousand Islands, 
Georgian Bay. 


A PRINTER’S OUTING. 
Photographs by George T. Schiebe, Toronto, Canada. 


leys seized or bound around the shaft upon which it 
revolved, causing the knife to descend unexpectedly upon 
the hands of the operator. 


Mississippi Typothetae Holds Meeting. 

Through the good work of F. R. Birdsall, of Yazoo City, 
president, and J. W. Tucker, of Jackson, secretary, the 
Mississippi branch of the United Typothete held a suc- 
cessful meeting at Jackson on October 27. Delegates were 
present from Meridian, Hattiesburg, Vicksburg, Belzoni, 
Starkville and other places, and much enthusiasm was 
shown for the organization’s work throughout the country 
during the past year. A plan of campaign for the State 
was mapped out, and it is proposed to hold numerous meet- 
ings during the coming year to promote business education 
among employing printers. 


Printers Present Plan for Reducing Living Cost. 

At the mass-meeting held on October 29 at Indianapolis, 
by wage-earners, to consider ways and means to reduce the 
high cost of living, the printers’ representatives presented 
a plan which was indorsed by their local union. It is known 
as the Roachdale system, which is said to have met with 
great success in England. The plan is to codperate with 
the farmers’ exchanges, organizing a stock company to 
deal directly with the producing class, thereby eliminating 
the middleman. A tentative organization was perfected, 


ing and useless distribution. It also does away with broken 
and bad letters, turning out fine printing and decreasing 
composing-room costs. The floors of the plant are scrubbed 
frequently and disinfectants used. An inspector declared 
it to be one of the cleanest printing-offices in. the State. 
Mr. Kimball says this care makes employees more con- 
tented and more efficient.— Printing Trade News. 


Neck Broken in Printing Press. 

While at work under a press used for printing box- 
boards in the Mershon-Bacon Company’s box factory at 
Bay City, Michigan, Ernest Couture, a nineteen-year-old 
boy, was instantly killed on October 31. Young Couture 
had pushed the belt which runs the press over onto the 
loose pulley and was under the machine making adjust- 
ments, when the belt worked itself over on the tight pulley 
and started the press. Couture shouted to the men work- 
ing near by to stop the machine, but they were unable to 
act quickly enough, his body being carried by a feed-bar 
up against the body of the press with such force that his 
neck was broken. 


Machine for Washing Paper Money. 

The large number of notes returned to the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, at Washington, D. C., for redemp- 
tion and which are canceled, thus necessitating the printing 
of notes to replace them in circulation, suggested the idea 
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some time ago that many of these notes could be washed 
and returned to circulation. Investigation developed the 
fact that at least thirty per cent of these notes were not at 
all worn, but were simply soiled, and only needed cleansing 
to make them suitable for use. Experiments were carried 
on in a crude way-which demonstrated the practicability of 
washing the notes, and there is now in successful operation 
a note-washing machine invented by an employee of the 
Bureau. 


Ben Franklin Dinner of the Chicago Typothetae. 

The Chicago Typothete will hold its annual Ben Frank- 
lin Banquet on Franklin’s birthday, January 17, 1912, in 
the Gold Room of the Auditorium Annex, Chicago. Speak- 
ers of prominence have been secured and arrangements 
have been made for from four hundred to five hundred 
guests. The committees in charge are: 

W. A. Grant, general chairman. 

Banquet Committee — E. H. Wimpfheimer (chairman), 
A. Taylor, W. H. French, Forest Hopkins, James White, 
F. M. Preucil, Walter Klein. 

Invitation Committee—R. M. Eastman (chairman), 
0. A. Koss, C. P. Soule, D. F. Keller, Walter C. Gillett, 
W. H. Sleepeck, H. L. Ruggles. 

Entertainment Committee—T. E. Donnelley (chair- 
man), C. B. Stearns, Toby Rubovits, F. J. Clampitt, T. M. 
Ball, C. J. Keller. 

Turning the Tables. 


Some of our large daily newspapers have been having 
considerable sport at the expense of the country press, 
recently. Ill-constructed sentences and wrongly spelled 
words have been “ played up” on the editorial pages of 
these city papers to the embarrassment of “the editor 
from home.” This popular stunt, however, was worked on 
the “ other fellow” in a recent number of the Press Club 


Bulletin, the lively little organ of the Press Club, of Chi- 


cago. Under the heading, “ Line-o’-Pipe or Two,” a Chi- 
cago paper is given a jolt or two, as follows: 
WHY, INDEED? 
Arnold Bennett may be an interesting novelist, but why should he 
expatriate on foreign literature? — Chicago Evening Post, October 27, 1911. 
Does Editor Dell mean expatiate or expectorate? 
TWENTY YEARS AGO TO-DAY IN THE “ EVENING POST.” 


When will the ground be borken (sic) for the new buildings? — /ssue 
of October 24, 1911. 
Isn’t it about time the Post changed proofreaders? 


Country papers please copy. 


New King’s Printer for British Columbia. 


W. H. Cullin, since last March chief clerk of the pro- 
vincial government printing-house at Victoria, British 
Columbia, was recently promoted to the office of king’s 
printer of that province, succeeding Col. Richard Wolfen- 
den. Mr. Cullin was born in Toronto, Ontario, where he 
received his earlier education and first training in the 
printing art. Later he removed to Winnipeg, where he 
took charge of the printing department of the Winnipeg 
Times, of which he was one of the proprietors. When the 
Riel rebellion broke out Mr. Cullin took the field as a soldier 
in the Nineteenth battalion. After the suppression of the 
Indian uprising he went to Montreal, taking charge of the 
mechanical department of the Star, which position he held 
until he accepted a place on the force of the Colonist, at 
Victoria, about twenty-four years ago. He remained with 
the Colonist twelve years, a greater part of the time acting 
as superintendent of the composing-room. 

Mr. Cullin is acknowledged to be a past-master in the 
craft, and an excellent organizer. The Colonist says that 
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in Manitoba and British Columbia the new king’s printer 
numbers his friends as legion, and that the government is 
to be congratulated upon securing the services of a man 
with such a splendid record for efficiency and achievement. 


Typothetae President Favors Co-operation with 
Unions. 


J. Stearns Cushing, president of the United Typothetze 
of America, in a recent address before the Boston Printing 
Pressmen’s Union, declared his opposition to the Taylor 
system of scientific management, on the ground that it 
would cause friction between employer and employee. 
While he urged the need of better business methods, he 
said what we needed most was scientific workmen and 
friendly codperation between the employers’ organizations 
and the unions. Touching this point, Mr. Cushing said: 
“The employers are now getting together for the general 
good, and the next step will be to join hands with the 
unions for their mutual good. I do not believe that the 
printers will ever adopt the so-called Taylor system, as it 
causes friction between employer and employed.” 


The Pressmen’s School. 


According to a recent statement of President George L. 
Berry, of the International Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union, the school which is being established in con- 
nection with the union’s sanitarium and home for super- 
annuated members, at Rogersville, Tennessee, will conduct 
a correspondence course in addition to its practical instruc- 
tion given at the institution. The correspondence course, 
however, is simply intended to keep the organization’s 
members informed as to the latest improvements and 
methods in the printing trade. A life membership in the 
course can be purchased for $25, which entitles the mem- 
bers to full information concerning the latest printing 
machinery, with instruction as to operation, etc. This will 
enable pressmen to adapt themselves more readily to the 
new machines which may be installed from time to time, 
with benefit both to themselves and to their employers. 


Lynch’s Suit Against Kirby Dismissed. 


Supreme Court Justice Newburger, on October 31, dis- 
missed the suit brought by James M. Lynch, president of 
the International Typographical Union, against John 
Kirby, Jr., president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and his associates on the board of directors. A 
resolution of the board of directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers passed after the blowing up of 
the Los Angeles Times plant, in which the act was put up 
to the International Typographical Union, was the basis 
for the suit. In the resolution the directors said they 
recognized that this act of destruction of life and property 
was in line with the union’s doctrine of “rule or ruin,” 
and that not only the “ human tools ” who perpetrated the 
crime were responsible, but those who fostered the union 
organization as well. Justice Newburger finds that there 
is nothing in the resolution which refers to President Lynch 
as an individual, and dismisses the suit on that ground. 


Printing Art Exhibition. 


At Mount Vernon, New York, on November 14 to 18, 
there was held an exhibition which marks the first attempt 
in this country to present to the public a comprehensive 
and educational exhibit of the art of printing and its prog- 
ress from the early days when books were written on palm 
leaves. In the exhibit were books which were made before 
printing, as known now, was discovered. Among them were 
a facsimile of gorgeously colored hieroglyphic inscriptions 
made 1,560 years before Christ; a book written on palm- 
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leaves, the scriptures of Buddhism, said by the priest of the 
temple of the Holy Tooth to be over eight hundred years 
old; examples of book-leaves written on vellum before 
A. D. 1400, and of early European manuscript books. There 
was also shown an ancient engraved wooden block, with the 
tools for engraving, inking and taking impressions; also 
examples of block-printing, invented in China about A. D. 
1000, together with a reproduction of “Ars Moriendi,” the 
most perfect European block-book extant, about A. D. 1430. 

Coming down to the time of Gutenberg, the inventor of 
movable types, rare old specimens were displayed of the 
first books printed with Roman types, among them a book 
printed by Peter Schoeffer, Gutenberg’s first apprentice; 
and the first great illustrated book, with two thousand 
illustrations, printed in 1498. (This latter is the work on 
which Durer served his apprenticeship as an engraver.) 
Many other famous volumes were shown. 

Nonprinters had a splendid opportunity to gain a 
knowledge of the different printing processes, beginning 
with an exhibition of the manufacture of types, with molds, 
matrices, model of typecaster, samples of types, etc.; the 
making of printing-ink; the various steps necessary to 
turn a photograph into an illustration for newspaper or 
book; the method of making maps; the progressive steps 
in duplicating plates or type-pages by electrotyping or 
stereotyping; the progress of the printed sheet until it is a 
completely bound book, magazine or newspaper; also pro- 
gressive steps in color-printing. In addition there was 
shown a curious collection of books, newspapers, posters, 
etc., in Oriental languages. 

The exhibition was held at the Public Library, and was 
in charge of a committee composed of the following well- 
known publishers and printing-trades representatives, all 
residents of Mount Vernon: Herbert L. Baker, C. B. Cot- 
trell & Sons Company, New York; William G. Brogan, 
American Press Association, New York; Joseph Gantz, 
Publishers’ Printing Company, New York; R. R. Ross, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York; Bennett Chapple, National 
Magazine, Boston; George T. Rowland, Book Publisher, 
New York; F. A. Merriam, Publisher, Mount Vernon Daily 
Argus. The committee acknowledges courtesies extended 
by R. W. Nelson, president of the American Type Founders 
Company, in loaning choice selections from the Typograph- 
ical Museum and Library at Jersey City, owned by the 
American Company. 





THE GRAPHIC ARTS YEAR BOOK. 


The announcement of the Graphic Arts Year Book, 
which appears elsewhere in this issue, suggests that no bet- 
ter gift could be made to a printer or an engraver than 
this work — so remarkably rich in illustration and infor- 
mation regarding all the phases of the graphic arts. So 
eminent an authority as Mr. J. Stearns Cushing described 
this annual as “a post-graduate course in fine printing and 
engraving.” In its pages are crystallized the practical 
experience of the most eminently successful workers in the 
graphic arts. It is arranged in departments, contains four 
hundred pages, 8 by 10, is bound in half-leather, and is 
forwarded to all parts of the United States and Canada for 
$5 postpaid. Foreign postage, 80 cents extra. The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago. 





WE are judged by what others think of us, rather than 
by what we think of ourselves.— J. S. McMillan, McMillan 
Printing Company, Monroe, Michigan. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity 
in touch with opportunities which are seeking them and which they 
are seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. 
It is entirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this 
department are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, 
giving such references as they may consider convenient. Their 
applications will be reduced to a formal anonymous statement of 
their desires and their experience, a reference number attached 
and published in ‘*‘The Inland Printer.’’ Their names will be 
furnished to inquirers. Similarly those who command opportu- 
nities which they are seeking men to fill will be accorded the same 
privilege under the same terms. The ‘‘ get-together’’ movement 
has many phases. This is one which ‘*The Inland Printer’’ has 
originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 


Cartoonist Desires Position. 

(1172.) Seven years’ experience as artist and car- 
toonist on newspapers. Desires to hear from small city 
daily desiring a hand or chalk-plate artist. Samples will 
be submitted on request. 


Wax Engraver Wanted. 


(1171.) We are about to engage in wax engraving and 
have an opening for an experienced worker in this process. 
Must come well recommended, willing to accept moderate 
salary to start. When efficiency is proved, salary will be 
advanced. 


Superintendent of Photoengraving. 


(1165.) Photoengraver, eighteen years’ experience. 
Superintendent in western and eastern engraving houses. 
Thoroughly competent, with a general knowledge of press- 
work. Have been in present position two years, but desire 
achange. Age thirty-seven. 


Great Opportunity for Daily Newspaper in North- 
west City. 

(1177.) Would like to correspond with some editor- 
publisher with experience, capability and capital who is 
looking for an opportunity to establish a daily paper in a 
progressive city of ten thousand, in center of rich farming 
region in Northwest. 


Wants Position as Manager of Daily or Trade-paper. 


(1181.) Newspaper man with many years’ experience 
in the management of men, desires position as manager or 
assistant manager, either editorial or business, of a daily 
in some small city or a good trade-paper; former preferred. 
Would prefer the West to location. Excellent business 
training, liberal education, practicing lawyer, possessing 
ability to assume initiative and responsibility. Practical 
experience in the printing trade and newspaper business. 


Printer Wants Position in Front Office. 


(1168.) I want a position in front office to lay out 
work, paste dummies or assist superintendent. Thirty 
years of age, married; have no bad habits. Received train- 
ing in country weekly offices. Held foremanship in three 
different offices, editor and foreman of country weekly. I 
worked in metropolitan city six years at catalogue and job- 
work. Have first-class general knowledge of the printing 
business. Have experience in marking copy for Linotype 
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and Monotype. Can lay out jobs or advertisements. Can 
furnish A-1 references. Am at present employed, but want 
a chance to advance. 


Wanted—Position as Foreman of Composing-room. 

(1167.) Desire position as foreman in some medium- 
sized shop, doing high-grade work. New York city or Chi- 
cago preferred. Job compositor with twelve years’ expe- 
rience. Capable of handling highest grade of job composi- 
tion. Familiar with color harmony and competent to lay 
out and design high-class jobwork. At present employed. 
Union. 

Wants Situation as Foreman. 


(1178.) Young man twenty-four years of age, with 
over ten years’ experience in the printing business — job, 
catalogue, book, magazine, etc. At present employed as 
foreman of an up-to-date shop, where I do all the buying, 
estimating, etc. Desire a change, with greater opportuni- 
ties, preferably a live newspaper and job house in a live 
country town. 


Wants Position as Superintendent of Printing Plant. 
(1176.) Superintendent of large catalogue and pub- 
lication office desires change, with greater opportunity for 
advancement. Eighteen years’ experience in all branches 
of the printing business, and know the game thoroughly. 
Have been through the shop all the way up to estimator, 
buyer of all supplies, paper, stock, ete. Union. Age thirty- 
six; married, strictly temperate. 


Superintendent Wants Position. 


(1170.) Thirty years in the printing business. Fore- 
man and general manager of mechanical department of 
leading daily for nineteen years. For seven years had 
charge of the mechanical department of a firm manufac- 
turing office supplies, fancy stationery, school supplies, 
schoolbooks, blank-books. Competent to handle men, cost 
system and the production of high-class work. 


Estimator Wanted. 


(1174.) A practical man may find situation if qualified 
to estimate on large and small work. Exceptional ability 
and experience in taking orders for best grade of work, 
catalogues, college annuals, genealogical and history edi- 
tions. A New England house, with best of equipment. 
Must be absolutely temperate, reliable and diplomatic in 
dealing with customers. Toright mana good salary. State 
age, experience, wage expected; references. 


Situation Wanted on Editorial Staff. 


(1175.) Wants to enter newspaper field permanently, 
either at desk in large enterprise or editorship of small 
daily or large weekly. In latter case, would be willing to 
invest some capital, if outlook were desirable. Prefer Kan- 
sas or Nebraska. Extensive European experience. Thor- 
oughly enthusiastic over possibilities of the Middle West. 
Have contributed extensively to various trade-papers; not 
a brilliant writer, but capable of putting ideas in readable 
form. Active politically, progressive in views. Sober in 
habits, quiet, democratic and unassuming; ambitious to 
succeed. 

Advertising Manager. 

(1169.) Practical printer, experience of over twenty 
years in printing business, both in newspaper, job and 
advertising departments. During the past ten years have 
been a close student in the advertising field. Can write 
good copy and arrange and lay out display advertising. 
Can figure with the printer on all kinds of work and know 
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what it ought to cost. Am familiar with paper stock and 
know what it is worth. Sober, reliable. Can furnish refer- 
ences for anything claimed. Am in business for myself, but 
the field is too limited. Somebody somewhere needs such 
service as I can give. Forty years of age. Married. 


Desires Position as Manager or Superiatendent. 

(1182.) <A practical printer and pressman desires posi- 
tion as manager, sales manager or superintendent of print- 
ing plant ; thoroughly capable of handling help and expe- 
rienced in the installation and operation of standard cost 
system. At present employed, but desires opportunity to 
advance. Seeks position paying minimum salary of $35 
per week. Age thirty-seven years; married. 


Wants Position as Foreman. 

(1168.) Printer thirty years of age, single. Last eight 
years foreman in a medium-size office. Have knowledge of 
the different departments — composition, presswork, ruling, 
bindery and stock — gained by actual experience in super- 
vising. Experienced in estimating and proofreading. De- 
sire good employment in a larger office, where I can have a 
part in developing the business and in developing myself. 
Canadian. References furnished. 


Wants Position as Foreman or Assistant Foreman. 

(1179.) <A first-class job-printer, with business expe- 
rience of twelve years, on job, book, advertisement, cata- 
logue and publication work, possessing the ability to handle 
men, and capable of taking charge of small or medium 
shop, desires position as foreman or assistant foreman in a 
shop doing a nice grade of commercial and catalogue work, 
preferably within two hundred miles of St. Louis. Age 
twenty-eight years. A hustler, reliable, married. At pres- 
ent employed, but prefers position with greater opportuni- 
ties for advancement. . 


Superintendent or Manager Wanted. 


(1173.) Application is invited for position as general 
superintendent or manager of large printing and binding 
plant in East, producing best class of work. Applicants 
must possess a first-class general knowledge of letterpress 
work, binding, composition, half-tone work and know stock 
values. Good address, absolutely temperate, good corre- 
spondent, fair education, a hustler but always a gentleman. 
Please state experience, where gained, age, and salary 
wanted to make good. No labor troubles; open office. 


Desires Position in Newspaper or Advertising Field. 


(1180.) Young man, twenty-six years of age, with 
fair knowledge of journalism, and an ambition to succeed, 
desires a position where he may have an opportunity to 
develop the advertising branch of newspaper work, for 
which he feels he has a special aptitude. At present 
employed on weekly newspaper, but desires change where 
he may advance more rapidly. Experienced in various 
branches of journalism — subscription solicitor, reporter, 
advertising man, staff photographer and cartoonist. Tem- 
perate; can furnish best of references. 





SUBMITTING SAMPLE OF WORK. 

“T understand,” said a handsome young woman, enter- 
ing the printing-office, “that you employ only girls, and 
that you are in need of a forewoman.” 

“Yes,” replied the printer. “Can you make up a 
form? ” 

“ Just look at me and see,” she answered, turning her- 
self round. . 

She was engaged.— Boston Courier. 
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ENGRAVING AND LITHOGRAPHING PROCESSES. 


RELIEF PROCESS. 


Line-blocks. 

A block is called a line-block when the original repro- 
duced consists of only two tones, black and white. In the 
case of these blocks it is the practice, in all workshops 
which turn out large quantities of work, to divide the 
work into the following departments: 

1. Negative-making — The _ wet-collodion process is 
usually employed in order to get a negative as much like 
a stencil as possible, with the blacks represented by trans- 
parent spaces in the film of collodion, the whites by an 
opaque deposit of metallic silver. 

2. Making the print on metal — Polished zine usually, 
sometimes brass or copper, is cleaned free from grease 
and coated with a bichromated colloid (generally egg- 
albumen and ammonium bichromate). This coating is 
whirled to obtain an even film, dried and placed under the 
negative, film to film. The whole is then placed in a spe- 
cially stout printing-frame, which is provided with means 
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dragon’s-blood powder, fused by heat before each succes- 
sive acid bath. Then the accumulation of ink and resin 
which has formed the “ resist ” against the acid is cleaned 
off. 

4, The mounting — This consists of trimming the plate 
and mounting it on a square piece of hardwood to make the 
plate correct type-height. 

5. The printing — Finally, the block is proved; that is, 
the surface of the block is covered with a black or colored 
letter-press ink and a paper impression taken by means of 
a hand press, or a power-driven platen press. 


Half-tone Blocks. 


In the making of half-tone blocks, the operations are 
essentially the same as those for producing line-blocks, 
but one of the great advantages of the half-tone system is 
that a block can be made from practically any original, 
whereas for a line-block only one kind of original is suit- 
able — namely, firm black lines on clean white ground (for 
example, india ink on bristol board). A half-tone block is 
really a line-block conveying the illusion of half-tone by 
reason of the varying distribution of black ink and white 


A PRINTER’S HOME. 
Residence of Hugh McPherson, journeyman printer, 165 Wharncliffe, London, Ontario. 


for applying considerable pressure, and exposure is made 
to light — in London practically always the electric are. 

Wherever light acts, it has the effect of rendering 
insoluble the sensitive bichromated colloid coating on the 
metal; where no light reaches it, the bichromated colloid 
remains soluble. After sufficient exposure the metal is 
taken out of the frame and covered by means of a roller 
with a thin film of a special ink. The plate is then placed in 
a dish of clean cold water and gently rubbed with a pad of 
cotton wool. The soluble coating easily comes away, leaving 
the insoluble parts covered with ink. The plate is then 
dried and warmed, and the ink thus made tacky by warming 
is covered with either a resin or bitumen powder. The plate 
is then again heated to cause this to incorporate with the 
ink. If there are any defects, these are made good, and 
the back and sides coated with acid-resisting varnish. The 
plate is then ready for the next step. 

3. The etching — This consists in eating away the bare 
zine representing the white spaces in the original to a 
sufficient depth by means of nitric acid, leaving the black 
lines standing in relief. It usually requires several etch- 
ings to obtain sufficient depth, the tops and sides of the 
lines being protected by means of ink and resin, or 


paper, according to the varying size of small ink-carrying 
dots. These dots are produced because the negative is 
made with a cross-line screen placed in front of the plate 
while the exposure is being made. This has the effect of 
splitting up the continuous tone of the original into dots 
of differing size according to the varying brightness of the 
tones of the original. Except where exact facsimile is 
required, most originals are the better for a little retouch- 
ing before the photograph is made, and in recent years 
half-tone has become a successful competitor in the last 
remaining field of the wood engraver — namely, catalogue 
illustration. Wood engravings have hitherto been pre- 
ferred because detail could be indicated that no photograph, 
however clear, could show; as, for example, sectional 
parts. But now photoengravers engage artists specially to 
work up crude photographs to emphasize exactly the parts 
required, and put in any necessary detail—a process 
which is taught in the school, in the Preparation of Origi- 
nals class. When this retouching has been done and the 
block is printed on smooth, white paper, the result conveys 
a far more telling illustration of the article than was pro- 
duced by the wood engraver, who, however, still does most 
blocks for coarse printing on cheap paper. 
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The printing on the metal plate is usually done by means 
of bichromated fish-glue, and the metal used in England is 
more often copper than zinc. 

The etching is divided into two stages — first, the rough 
etching, and second, the fine etching, which consists in 
reétching some parts more than others to increase the con- 
trasts in the block. 

The mounting and proving are the same as in line- 
blocks, with the exception that to print half-tone well 
requires a fine-surfaced paper, whereas line-blocks will 
print on almost any kind of paper. 


Three-color Blocks. 

A three-color process is an application to photography, 
and process, of the fact that three colored lights, suitably 
chosen, either alone or mixed in varying proportions, can 
approximately imitate any color. 

A colored original is placed on the copy-board, and 
three negatives are made through color-filters upon suit- 
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dion can not easily be made sensitive to the less refrangi- 
ble light rays. This is known as the “direct” process, 
and examples of both methods are shown in the report. 


INTAGLIO PROCESS. 


Photogravure. 


This process is one of the oldest and most beautiful (if 
not the most beautiful) of current reproductive processes. 
An ordinary negative is made of any copy, object, or land- 
scape of which it is desired to make a photogravure. From 
this a positive transparency on glass is made, either on a 
gelatin dry plate or by what is known as the carbon proc- 
ess. This latter consists of a bichromated gelatin film, 
containing pigment — hence the term “carbon” process; 
this film after exposure under the negative is soaked in 
warm water to dissolve away the gelatin which is more or 
less unaffected by the light. In the shadows, where the 
film has been largely affected by the light, little gelatin is 
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able plates sensitive to colored light. The filters and plates 
are so adjusted that the first negative only records the 
blue light, the second the green light, and the third the red 
light, reflected from the original, the function of the filters 
being to absorb or trap any light to which the plate hap- 
pens to be sensitive besides that required to make the 
respective records, and so prevent it reaching the plate. 
From such negatives positives are made, and from these 
half-tone blocks as described above. These blocks are 
printed with inks, respectively, absorbing the lights photo- 
graphically recorded; thus the block made from the blue 
record negative is printed in a particular yellow which 
absorbs this blue, the block made from the green record 
printed in a crimson ink absorbing the green, and the block 
from the red record printed in a cyan-blue ink absorbing 
the red. 

Another method is to make the color-records and screen 
negatives at one operation, by the use of the light filter 
anc the cross-line screen at the same time, either on ortho- 
chromatic dry plates or on collodion emulsion, as wet collo- 


removed, while in the high lights, where less light has pene- 
trated, the gelatin is readily dissolved away. Development 
is effected upon the back, the support being in this case a 
piece of glass. A piece of polished copper is now taken 
and cleaned to remove all traces of grease; it is then 
grained; that is, finely powdered bitumen or resin is shaken 
up in a large box, called a dusting-box, and after an inter- 
val, determined by the fineness or coarseness of the grain 
required, the copper plate is placed inside the box and the 
particles of powder allowed to fall on the surface. These 
are then fixed to the plate by heating it and in the etching 
they form little points which resist the mordant. 

From the transparency a negative carbon print is made, 
and after exposure, but before development, the gelatin 
tissue is placed face downwards in contact with the grained 
copper while under water; then development of the film 
takes place in hot water as described above. The high 
lights of the subject are now represented by the greatest 
thickness of gelatin, the half-tones by lesser and the shad- 
ows by least thickness. When the plate is dry and the 
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back and sides have been protected by painting on an acid- 
resisting varnish, it is etched by placing it in baths of 
perchlorid of iron solution of various strengths. The 
gelatin film acts as a resist to this mordant, and where the 
resist is thinnest (in the shadows) the copper is etched 
deepest, and where it is thickest (in the high lights) the 
copper is attacked least. Sometimes some handwork is 
necessary on the plates, and this retouching consists in 
accentuating the lights by means of burnishing, or scraping 
smooth the copper, adding detail or intensifying shadows 
by means of cutting into the copper with a burin or a 
small-toothed wheel called a roulette. The pure copper 
used being too soft to stand the wear of printing an 
edition of any number, the plate has to be steel-faced — 
that is, given an electrolytic coating of iron. 

To print, ink is forced by means of a pad of canvas 
into the hollows etched in the plate, and the surface wiped 
away from the surface and margins. All over the ground 
of the plate there are a number of little points of copper 
representing the places where the grain had fallen; their 
function is to prevent the ink being wiped away from the 
hollows, as it would be if it were not for these spiky pieces 
enmeshing it. Damp paper is then laid on the plate, 
backed with soft blanketing, and hand-printed by means of 
a special press under a heavy iron roller. Machine-printed 
photogravure is now coming largely into use, but in Eng- 
land the method is at present the monopoly of one firm 
which makes etchings of a special character, and employs 
expensive machinery of a secret pattern. 


SURFACE PROCESSES. 
Lithography. 


Lithography depends upon the fact that grease and 
water are mutually repellant. 

A drawing is made with fatty ink or crayon upon a 
suitably prepared special kind of limestone. The stone is 
then coated with a solution of gum arabic and nitric acid, 
which forms a chemical compound with the parts not drawn 
upon, keeping them absorbent of water and repellant of 
grease, while greasy printing-ink will adhere firmly to all 
other parts. The surface gum is washed off with water, 
the artist’s ink washed off with turps, and then, on passing 
a roller charged with printing-ink over the stone, the ink 
takes upon the design only. To print the lithograph, the 
stone is damped and rolled up, paper laid on, and pressure 
applied. 

The lithographic draftsman draws upon the stone from 
the original design or picture which is to be reproduced; 
also lithographs are drawn on to stone without the inter- 
vention of another designer’s copy. Drawings are fre- 
quently made on transfer paper and then transferred to 
stone. A separate stone is drawn for every color used, and, 
in the reproduction by chromo-lithography of paintings, 
the skill of the lithographic draftsman consists in his selec- 
tion of such printing colors as will faithfully reproduce 
the original in the fewest printings, which may, however, 
run to as many as thirty. 

The practice of the craft may be divided into three 
parts: : 

1. The preparing of the stones. 

2. The drawing of the design in fatty ink on to the 
stone. 

3. The printing from the stone. 

It is only the second branch that is, so far, taught at 
Bolt court; the preparation and proving of the stone are 
not the work of students, being performed by artisans 
engaged for the purpose. 
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Apart from its educational value, one great advantage 
which the school affords lithographic students is, to quote 
the words of Mr. Baxter, the teacher, “that it enables 
apprentices to possess much better specimens of their work 
than they can ever get from their firm, as no employer can 
afford to run the risk of intrusting good work entirely to 
an apprentice; at best they can only be allowed to assist. 
And as a lad’s chances of obtaining a good position when 
he is out of his time depend entirely upon his specimens, 
it is obvious that they are of immense value to him, and 
have proved so to many of the students.” 

Good stones are becoming more and more difficult to 
procure, and suitably prepared zinc or aluminum is now 
largely used, especially aluminum, which can be printed in 
a rotary machine at the rate of 1,800 copies an hour. 


Photolithography. 


Photolithography is a process for the reproduction of 
originals by photographic means, applied to printing by 
lithographic methods. 

A negative is made of the original and printed direct 
on the stone, zinc, or aluminum, sensitized with a coating 
of bichromated albumen; the print developed with water 
like a line-block print, and printed off as a lithograph. 

As an alternative method, the negative may be printed 
on to a gelatin paper sensitized with bichromate, and after 
the usual process of inking and development, the image 
may be transferred from the surface of the gelatin to a 
lithographic stone. 

Half-tone negatives made by means of cross-line or 
grain screens, as well as transfers from collotype plates, 
are also used, and sometimes ordinary continuous-tone 
negatives are treated in various ways to secure a grained 
result suitable for lithographic printing, or the printing 
surface only, from negatives having no grain, may be so 
prepared as to yield a grained result. 


Collotype. 


This is a surface process somewhat analogous to lithog- 
raphy, inasmuch as it depends upon the mutually repel- 
lant use of grease and water. The difference consists in 
the material employed. A surface of bichromated gelatin 
is used instead of stone, and the design is put upon the sur- 
face by means of a photographic negative instead of being 
drawn by hand. 

A thick glass plate is ground on the surface, and 
coated with a solution of gelatin containing a bichromate, 
then dried at a certain temperature in the dark. When 
dry the film is sensitive to light; that is to say, wherever 
light acts upon it, it will become more or less insoluble and 
refuse to absorb water, while where the light is prevented 
from access the film remains absorbent of water. Advan- 
tage is taken of this property to expose the bichromated 
film under a photographic negative containing the design 
which it is desired to reproduce. The action of light is 
correspondingly regulated according to the opacity of the 
various parts of the negative. After sufficient exposure, 
the plate is placed in water, when the gelatin will refuse 
to absorb water in exact proportion as it has been affected 
by the light. After drying, and placing in a printing- 
press, the plate is damped with a solution of glycerin and 
water, and the roller charged with a greasy ink passed 
over the surface. The film takes ink in proportion to the 
insolubility produced by light, and if paper is laid on and 
pressure applied, a collotype print will be the result.— 
London County Council Report. 
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SOME INCONSISTENCIES IN BOOKBINDING. 
BY JOHN J. PLEGER, 


Foreman of Binding, Bureau of Printing, Manila, Philippine Islands. 


N the one hundred and sixty-three replies 

received to a letter of the Congressional 

Committee on Printing to librarians 

throughout the United States requesting 

their preference for style of binding for 

congressional documents and_ reports 

(taking into account durability, utility, 

and popular favor, disregarding entirely 

the element of cost), seventy selected buckram; twenty- 

five, cloth; twenty, linen duck; nineteen, canvas; eighteen, 

half russia; and eleven, sheep. As the majority preferred 

full cloth or buckram to full sheep or half russia, and as the 

following statements were made, it is evident that a con- 

siderable number of librarians have but a limited knowl- 
edge of bookbinding: 

“No leather of recent manufacture, except the most 
expensive morocco, is fit for bookbinding. I trust that the 
time will soon come when the National Government will 
quit the use of leather in bookbinding.” 

“No. 1 sheep is by far the most objectionable style of 
binding. Books bound in this material are becoming dis- 
integrated. They constantly deposit fine powder on the 
shelves.” 

“Sheep is useless, and is being generally discarded by 
publishers who are abreast with the best methods. It 
would be a pity to have the Government continue to use an 
antiquated, not durable, method, especially as it is a very 
expensive one.” 

“T do not think of anything published by the Govern- 
ment for which I should recommend sheep.” 

“My preference is for buckram. One effect of time has 
been the crumbling away of the sheep bindings in such a 
manner as to leave very much of the binding on the hands 
and clothing when handling.” . 

“T should specify the polished buckram, but no leath- 
ers.” 

“Our sheep bindings are rotting; would much appre- 
ciate a change.” 

“Tf buckram and cloth could be made uniform in 
appearance, use both; prefer them to sheep or russia.” 

The librarian of the Colonial Library at The Hague, in 
discussing bindings received from various countries, said 
that the cheap cloth bindings from the United States were 
a national disgrace, yet popular russia (American cow- 
hide) was favored by only eighteen of one hundred and 
sixty-three American librarians, although this leather is 
constantly used where durability is the prime requisite; 
in at least one library in the United States there are books 
bound in 1879 with American cowhide which are in a good 
state of preservation. Full sheep seemed to have been 
hopelessly outclassed, but there are volumes in San Fran- 
cisco bound in sheepskin, or “ medical sheep,” in 1842-1856 
which have been subjected to the usual conditions and 
usages of a public library and still show neither breaks at 
the joints nor other signs of dissolution or decay. 

In the endeavor to cheapen production, all styles of 
leather bindings have undergone so many labor-saving 
devices that the librarians pass judgment on russia when 
it is, in reality, buffing, on bark skiver instead of sheep, on 
grained roan or bock instead of morocco, on seal grain cow- 
hide instead of levant morocco, etc., and libraries are full 
ot decayed bindings due to such substitutions. 
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There is no doubt that the returns on leather bindings 
were not caused altogether by the rapid decay of the 
leather, but that the method of binding had much to do 
with the unfavorable comments. While bookbinders may 
discourage the use of a case book instead of a laced-in 
book, as the use of the former means more machinework 
and less work for the journeymen, still it is true that the 
latter style excels that of the case book in point of dura- 
bility, as the signatures are sewed on twine, commonly 
called sunken bands, and the ends are laced in the boards. 
In a case book the sewing has no connection with the 
boards except by being pasted to the end-sheets. Since the 
invention of sewing-machines, case books have increased 
and laced-in books decreased and, in the majority of cases, 
twine or tape has been eliminated because of the additional 
labor. To give the required appearance for library style, 
a substitute for lacing has been adopted; the most popular 
way is to glue a piece of super to the convexed back to 
which the boards are tipped. To produce a book consistent 
in all its parts, the merits of a laced-in book when con- 
trasted with such methods will hardly be disputed. A 
machine-sewed book can be sewed to permit the boards 
being laced to the volume by sawing the signatures between 
the stitches, then drawing the soft twine through the saw- 
ing after the signatures have been sewed and the books cut 
apart. Or, better still, the signature may be sewed to 
linen tapes, the ends pasted between the two thicknesses of 
boards, and then forwarded like a laced-in book. 

The Government Printing Office at Washington, in its 
endeavor to cheapen production, tips the projecting ends 
of the tapes to the boards and covers the joints with 
paper, eliminates the bands and pastes the titles on the 
back of cover. Titles stamped on thin skiver and pasted 
on the backs of leather-bound volumes should not be toler- 
ated. A consistent leather-bound book has a title stamped 
on the leather and bands to protect the lettering when the 
book is in use. 

The back lining, or loose back, is usually made in the 
least possible time and little attention paid to the necessity 
of the lining sticking to the convex back.. Some forward- 
ers in the hurly-burly of the every-day shop rub the back 
lining with the palm of the hand, eliminating the folder. 
The constant opening of the book demands that the back 
lining be of a strong, thin material, well glued to the con- 
vex back. Asa general thing, the joints of a laced-in book 
get the least attention, notwithstanding that there is more 
wear on the joints than on any other part of a book. A 
visit to any library reveals books bound in leather (some- 
times genuine morocco) case-book style, the joints covered 
with paper — an inconsistency which is readily apparent. 
The character of the book should determine the style of 
binding. A case book will suffice where a permanent cover 
is unnecessary. Where permanency is desired, the boards 
should be attached to the sewing, which should last as long 
as the covering, and the joints should not be covered with 
paper, but with cloth or leather, and sewed to the outer sec- 
tions of the book. Why cover a book with expensive leather 
embellished in gold when the joints will crack long before 
the outside of the book shows any wear? 

The following excerpt is from an article by Henry 
Gibbs in the American Printer: 

“The business of printing has been tremendously 
improved of late, in business method, and in quality of 
product, but the Government Printing Office has been sta- 
tionary, if it has not retrograded. 

“This great plant, owned by the people of the United 
States, might well be the arbiter of printing and binding 
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style. It should be the testing ground for all new and 
promising processes in printing and binding, and its report 
upon a new machine or a new method ought to have final 
authority. It ought to supply all other printers and book- 
binders with forms and specifications for all grades and 
all varieties of books, etc. It ought to be the fountain-head 
for all practical and artistic information about the art and 
business of printing and binding. 

“The Government Printing Office might be of the 
utmost value to the printing and binding craft of Amer- 
ica. That it is not is a national reproach.” 

The principal enemies of Congressional documents and 
reports are cockroaches, and the full cloth or buckram, in 
which most of the documents, on recommendation of the 
Congressional Printing Committee, are bound, is especially 
attractive to them. The Government Printing Office, in 
consequence of the experiments conducted by the Bureau 
of Standards, concluded that certain buckrams were 
immune from attack, to which Public Printer Donnelly 
gave the endorsement, “One of the strongest guaranties 
which accompany this material is that it is positively bug- 
proof, which is an important factor in material for use in 
this country and undoubtedly would be of greater supe- 
riority for use in the Philippine Islands.” 

The closing section of the 46-page memoranda issued by 
the Congressional Printing Committee to justify its action 
regarding the change of binding material follows: 

“After full discussion of the reports of the Bureau of 
Standards and the Librarian of Congress, and examination 
of the samples of book-cloths submitted, the sample marked 
‘ 666’ was unanimously selected.” 

It would appear that the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards and the Assistant Physicist, by reason of the 
unanimous selection of “ 666” buckram as a substitute for 
sheep, stamped that material immune from attack of 
insects and croton bugs. 

These covering materials, which are said to be immune 
in the United States, were found to be appetizing to cock- 
roaches in the Philippines, of which there are at least two 
kinds, Rhyparobia maderae and Periplaneta americana. It 
was thought that the albumen or gelatin size, which is used 
by stampers to affix the gold or metal leaf, attracted these 
bugs to book-cloth and buckram covers, but this theory 
proved erroneous, as these materials were readily attacked 
when there was no application of sizing. It was then 
thought that the glue and paste were responsible, but this 
likewise proved erroneous, and the conclusion has been 
reached that these bugs find the coloring substance nutri- 
tious. 

During the past three years, thousands of bound vol- 
umes have been sent over the world by the Insular Govern- 
ment, in which coupons were inserted requesting informa- 
tion as to whether or not the covers were attacked by 
insects or croton bugs. On these books was used a varnish 
said to have been recommended by a commission appointed 
by the British Government, composed of 2 ounces dammar 
resin, 2 ounces mastic, 1 ounce Canada balsam, % ounce 
creosote, 20 liquid ounces spirits of wine; and one prepared 
from a formula of the Bureau of Science of the Philippine 
Islands, containing 400 grains bleached shellac, 160 grains 
white resin, 8 grains bichlorid of mercury, salicylic acid, 
or tymol, 8,000 grains chemically clear alcohol (ninety-six 
per cent or stronger). The Governor-General of Mozam- 
bique, Portuguese, East Africa, made the statement regard- 
ing books varnished with the second preparation that 
“cockroaches, which abound in this country, gnawed a 
greater part of the binding in ten days.” This varnish was 


issued with the caution, “ Do not get on the hands during 
use or it is apt to‘cause eruptions.” Any preparation 
which is strong enough to cause eruptions and to kill the 
bugs, which it has not prevented from attacking the mate- 
rial, is dangerous to use on books, as it can be easily trans- 
mitted to the eyes, and as the returns indicate that varnish 
does not give immunity, none should be used. 

The Bureau of Printing in its endeavor to find a sub- 
stitute for cloth which would be free from attack has been 
reasonably successful, as it was demonstrated that certain 
colors of fabrikoid, pluviusin, and texoderm were immune; 
these materials are said to be water and stain proof, which 
enhances their value. Owing to the limited number of 
colors on hand, a positive statement regarding all colors 
can not be made. Each experiment was made with from 
sixty to one hundred and seventy-five cockroaches in 
screened boxes, with only water for sustenance, and was 
severe, as only one color or material was tested at one time. 
The material was prepared in the regular way required by 
stampers to affix the gold or metal leaf, and later washed 
off, as albumen, gelatin, shellac, or any preparation to 
affix the stamping material is attractive to the roach, and 
it was thought best to remove all temptations. The roaches 
perished in about ten days without attacking the material. 
The results of such experiments should be of great value, 
as an analysis of the colors found to be immune will prob- 
ably suggest the method of making fabrics which are free 
from attack, for no book-cloth or buckram should be used 
as a covering material for tropical countries unless it is 
safe from destruction by croton bugs. 

Questions vital to bookbinding should be decided by 
men qualified to pass upon the merits of the issue, and but 
few librarians know that leather contains volatile oil neces- 
sary for its preservation and that vaselin rubbed into the 
pores of the leather with absorbent cotton once every six 
months or even once a year will preserve it and prolong the 
life of the binding. A caretaker of books should not pass 
upon or give advice on binding unless he has a practical 
knowledge of the art. The average printer is not as well 
prepared as the librarian to pass upon such matters and, 
since the law requires that the Public Printer must have a 
practical knowledge of bookbinding, it would be well for 
the bookbinders to protest against the appointment of any 
man whose qualifications do not come within the meaning 
of the law. 

Could the craftsmen of the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries see the present decadence of the bookbinding art, 
which in their time was on a par with painting and sculp- 
ture, they would view with horror its prostitution, and the 
lowering of the standard may be largely attributed to the 
lethargy of the bookbinders in permitting without protest 
the selection of men who have no knowledge of binding 
material and are unable to distinguish between genuine 
and imitation leathers to determine the styles of binding. 
It seems pertinent at this time to suggest to the Congres- 
sional Committee on Printing the appointment of a com- 
mittee composed of bookbinders, who, by reason of their 
technical training and their familiarity with binding mate- 
rials and the extent to which imitations are used, would 
render valuable service to the libraries of the country and 
to the book-loving public. 





RIGID. 


“What’s the trouble? ” inquired the judge. 

“ This lady lawyer wants to make a motion,” explained 
the clerk, “but her gown is too tight.”— Kansas City 
Journal. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland 


Printer Company will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


A list of technical books kept in stock will be 


found in the advertising pages. 


UNDER the title of “ Monographs of the Book Trade,” 
the Deutscher Buchgewerbeverein, of Leipsig, Germany, is 
publishing a series of small volumes, of which we have 
received Volumes III and IV. The former deals with the 
setting of chemical and mathematical forms, and is by 
W. Hellwig, Leipsig. It contains about fifty pages, and is 
paper-covered. The price is 15 cents. Volume IV treats 
of the composition of the title-page, and is an interesting 
exposition by Reinbold Bammes, of Munich. It contains 
about one hundred pages, with thirty-five full-page illus- 
trations, and is also paper-covered. The price is 25 cents. 


INCORPORATING THE FIGURES, 
Paper, 294 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL, 
FACTS AND FORMULAE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1911-12. 
pages; price, 50 cents. New York: Tennant & Ward. 
This annual, edited by Arthur D. Godbold, editor of the 

Photographic Monthly, is in its seventh edition and fourth 
year of publication. Within its covers there is collected a 
vast amount of information arranged and classified for 
ready reference. Chapters on photomechanical processes, 
collotype, photolithography, are rich in formule and trou- 
ble remedies. The numerous illustrations are beautiful and 
instructive. 

PHOTOGRAPHING -FLOWERS AND TREES AND THE USE OF NATURAL 
FORMS IN DECORATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY. By J. Horace McFarland. 
New York: Tennant & Ward. Paper, 94 pages; price, 50 cents. 

The practical advantages of this little work are many. 

It is full of suggestion. Mr. McFarland always goes directly 
to the heart of a subject. The clarity and simplicity of his 
explanations, and the beauty and practical nature of the 
illustrations, give this little work singular interest and 
value, particularly to printers who interest themselves in 
photography. 


A New Book on Illustrating. 


In “ Simplified Illustrating ” Charles Hope Provost pre- 
sents a self-instructing art course, with a study plan and 
many examples in illustration. The book treats of pen and 
brush drawings, perspective, advertising display, lettering, 
fashion drawing and many other details. It consists of 
nearly one hundred pages, and is nicely bound with paper 
sides and cloth back. The price is $2. 


A Pocket Medical Dictionary. 


The sixth edition of the Pocket Medical Dictionary by 
George M. Gould, A. M., M. D., published by P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co., Philadelphia, has been received. This work 
gives the pronunciation and definition of the principal 
words used in medicine and the collateral sciences, inclu- 
ding very complete tables of the arteries, muscles, nerves, 
bacteria, bacilli, micrococci, spirilla, and thermometric 
Scales, and a new dose-list of drugs and their preparations, 
in both the English and metric systems of weights and 


measures, based upon the eighth revision of the U. S. Phar- 
macopeeia, also a veterinary dose-table. 

The dictionary contains thirty-four thousand words; 
has over one thousand pages, bound in flexible leather; 
printed on bible paper, gold edges. It is remarkably com- 
pact and informing, and an admirable specimen of work- 
manship throughout. It is especially valuable—apart from 
the medical profession, for whom it was primarily intended 
— for proofreaders generally. The price is $1. It can be 
had through The Inland Printer Company. 


Molinari’s Industrial Chemistry. 


P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia, announce that 
they will soon publish a translation of Molinari’s “ Indus- 
trial Chemistry,” third edition, by T. H. Hope, of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, and Dr. E. Feilmann, B. Sc., 
F. I. C., Ph. D. (London). This is a decidedly original 
work on an entirely new basis, and inaugurates an era in 
the teaching of chemistry by combining theory and prac- 
tice in an ideal way. It has rapidly passed through two 
editions, and has had a very remarkable reception. Trans- 
lations of this third edition are now being made into both 
German and Spanish. 

The work will be issued in two volumes: Volume I— 
Inorganic, and Volume II — Organic, and will have upward 
of eight hundred illustrations. Octavo; about two thousand 
pages. 

**The Practice of Journalism.”’ 

“The Practice of Journalism” is the title of a book 
recently issued from the press of the E. W. Stephens Pub- 
lishing Company, Columbia, Missouri. The authors are 
Walter Williams, dean of the School of Journalism, and 
Frank L. Martin, assistant professor of journalism, at the 
University of Missouri. Dean Williams has been actively 
engaged in newspaper work in Missouri many years and is 
widely known throughout the country as editor, lecturer, 
and author. Mr. Martin, before becoming a teacher at the 
University of Missouri, was connected with the Kansas City 
Star. 

The volume deals chiefly with the practical side of news- 
paper work and is designed as a text-book for schools of 
journalism now being organized in many of the larger col- 
leges and universities, as a useful book for those engaged 
in the profession, and as a book of interest to the general 
reader. It covers a wide field, with special attention to the 
work and methods of the editor and reporter, both in coun- 
try and metropolitan journalism. 

“The Practice of Journalism” is the first book ever 
published on journalism that is designed to be of service to 
instructors and students in the teaching of the profession. 
The growth of schools of journalism in recent years has 
brought about a demand for such a volume. The few books 
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that have been written on the subject treat only individual 
phases of the profession. In general this new work treats 
of newspapers of every class, their fields and organization; 
the Sunday newspaper, the business and printing depart- 
ments, the preparation and writing of editorials, and the 
gathering, writing and handling of news. Technical style 
has been avoided as far as possible, with a view of furnish- 
ing a book useful to beginners and others. 

The volume is bound in cloth and may be procured from 
the E. W. Stephens Publishing Company, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. The price is $2 postpaid. 


‘* Hints and Wrinkles.”’ 


H. Whetton is the author of an 80-page book entitled 
“Hints and Wrinkles,” recently published by Raithby, 
Lawrence & Co., Limited, London, England. The work is a 
compilation of information selected from the pages. of the 
British Printer and carefully revised. It covers a wide 
range of subjects pertaining to practical work in printing 
establishments, and is intended for use as a ready refer- 
ence in dealing with every-day and special difficulties 
arising in different departments. 


Directory of Book Publishers. 


The Publishers’ Weekly, 298 Broadway, New York city, 
has issued a “ Directory of Publishers” of the United 
States. It includes the names of all publishers of books 
issued since January 1, 1908, to December 31, 1910, accord- 
ing to its title-page, and a subheading indicates that names 
of printers and authors are given where books have not 
been issued by regular publishers. The arrangement is not 
according to States and towns, but in a continuous alpha- 
betical list of publishers, printers and authors. Price, $1. 


A Notable Year-book. 


Year-books and specimen-books, almost without num- 
ber, have from time to time been issued by printers and 
others interested in the graphic arts, but it has remained 
for the Plimpton Press, of Norwood, Massachusetts, to set 
a new standard in books of this character. 

And in the “ Year-book of the Plimpton Press,” as the 
volume is called, is the new standard established. Although 
prepared for the purpose of assisting those engaged in the 
making of books in their every-day experiences — particu- 
larly with the Plimpton Press — it is intended to be of gen- 
eral interest as an exhibit of types and typography, paper 
and presswork, designing, book-cloths, and binding. And it 
accomplishes the purpose for which it was designed. Its 
wealth of specimens, including book-covers — not reproduc- 
tion, but the actual covers, tipped on insert sheets — title- 
pages, text-pages, etc., gives one a comprehensive view of 
modern book-design. 

The text also is especially interesting. The leading fea- 
ture is an essay by William Dana Orcutt, on “ The Quest 
of the Book Beautiful,” in which he treats entertainingly of 
the periods of the supremacy of various nations in the art 
of bookmaking. Following this comes an interesting argu- 
ment for “complete manufacture ” — the handling of the 
book from conception to completion under one head — as a 
means of giving to the modern book that unity which made 
the earlier volumes so desirable, and demonstrating that 
the Plimpton Press, with its departments devoted to every 
detail, and its daily capacity of between twenty-five and 
thirty thousand bound volumes, is fully equipped to render 
this “ complete manufacture ” service. 

The “ Year-book ” contains a comparative list of varia- 
ble spellings, a glossary, extensive showings of type-faces, 
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initials, ornaments, etc., and a style manual of the Plimp- 
ton Press, the latter giving much information of value ‘o 
all who have to do with the graphic arts. 

On pages 4 and 5 of the typographical insert, in the 
November issue, were shown reproductions in colors of a 
number of the pages of the “ Year-book.” These pages, 
with their wide variety of design, furnish an interesting 
study, and one can not fail to note in them the evidence of 
high-class bookmaking. 

Owing to the expense of producing the volume it is not 
practicable to make complimentary distribution except to 
those directly associated with the manufacturing interests 
of the publishing houses with whom the Plimpton Press has 
business relations. A limited number will, however, be sup- 
plied at $3 net, upon application to THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A Much-needed Book. 


Robert W. Ransom, of the Chicago Record-Herald edito- 
rial staff, has written a little book which, while only 
intended as a guide for that newspaper’s staff, should 
receive a welcome in editorial and proof rooms everywhere. 
It is entitled “ Hints and Don’ts for Writers and Copy- 
readers,” covering principally the subjects of syntax, dic- 
tion and style. Also it gives some expert advice on the 
construction of “leads” and “ stories,” and the writing of 
“heads.” The foreword is a simple statement by Henry 
Barrett Chamberlin, the Record-Herald’s managing editor, 
in which he says: 

“ Making its appeal especially to cultured readers the 
Chicago Record-Herald should be an example of good Eng- 
lish. This it can be without being dull or pedantic. A great 
newspaper also may be a model of style. As a step in this 
direction, and at my invitation, Mr. Robert W. Ransom, of 
the Chicago Record-Herald, has compiled the following 
hints and don’ts, suggested by frequent lapses in grammar 
and by faults of diction and style. To these have been 
added certain ‘dangerous’ expressions and some useful 
reminders to copyreaders. The enumeration of newspaper 
errors, while incomplete, includes most of those which have 
grown up in recent years, as well as some ‘ old offenders’ 
which persist to-day. Compliance with the instructions 
which follow is expected and will be required.” 

As an example of Mr. Ransom’s notations concerning 
errors made in diction, the following is given: 

“ Worth — Don’t use it to denote a person’s fortune or 
estate, as in: ‘John Jones is worth $50,000.’ John Jones 
may have property valued at $50,000, or may leave an 
estate estimated to be worth that amount, but what he is 
worth is known only to the Recording Angel.” 

The copy forwarded to THE INLAND PRINTER for review 
has been placed in a spot in our library where it will be 
easy of access, for we expect to refer to it frequently in the 
future. 





SEEING THE EQUATOR. 


A lady who was about to start on a trip to the southern 
part of the world was advised to be sure to look for the 
equator. On board the vessel, she approached the captain 
and told him she would be greatly obliged if he would point 
out the equator to her. After a while he told her they 
were drawing near, and gave her the use of his telescope. 
Pulling a hair out, he held it in front of the telescope and 
said to the lady, “ There is the equator. Can you see it?” 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” said she, excitedly, “ and there’s a camel 
on it! ” — Harper’s Weekly. 
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There is always a best way to do a thing if it be but to boil an egg.— Emerson. 


This department is designed to record methods of shortening labor and of overcoming difficult problems in printing. The methods 


used by printers to accomplish any piece of work recorded here are open to discussion. 


Showing Stock Cuts. 


A South Dakota printer writes: ‘“ Once or twice a year 
I take a stock-cut catalogue and go out among my cus- 
tomers — and they include every business man in town, 
irrespective of political party ties—and show them the 
different cuts made for special lines. I seldom leave them 
without an order for a few, and they pay for them, too. 
Last November I secured orders for over twenty dollars’ 
worth of cuts from different business men in my town to 
use in their holiday advertisements, and I had my paper 
full to the brim with advertisements, printing eight pages 
all at home, and then I was crowded for room, and this-in a 
town of not over seven hundred inhabitants.” — Barnhart 
Flyer. 


A Home-made Stapling-machine. 


When I took over the Gazette, I found it a well- 
equipped country office—in fact one of the best I have 
seen for a weekly in western Canada. However, I had but 
a common hand-stapler, which almost drove me to some 
psychological institution, as I had a large job of pamphlet 
work to get out, and I saw about some weeks’ steady plung- 
ing with the durability of my bare pelt as a back-stop. I 
took that old stapler out and looked cross-eyed at it for 
about fully twenty minutes of golden time, and then an 
idea finally filtered through my Scotch-Canadian cere- 
bellum. 

I went back of a blacksmith shop and (shades of Guten- 
berg!) I swiped a spring off a farmer’s seeder, which was 
about an inch in diameter, and fully capable of standing 
any pedal strain I would give it. Next I got a small spring 
(perhaps a half-inch in diameter); this was much lighter. 
Then I got a bar about 1 inch thick and 6 inches long, and 
perhaps % of an inch in width. Then I got a long rod, 
described as No. 38. 

Having my old linotype machinist’s kit handy, I bored 
two holes through the plunger-cap (No. 5), as well as two 
through the short driving-bar (9). After disassembling 
the plunger from the parent stapler, I riveted 5 and 9 
together. Next I put the small spring (2) under the 
Magazine-vise arrangement and rivetted it also to the base 
so that it would not fly out. It rested easily without being 
attached at the top. I attached rings on either end of the 
bar (9), and put heavy screws into the machine to hold it 
to the bench. Then I made a wooden treadle out of a 2 by 4 
and, after boring holes to make a hinge-pivot at one end 
and a place to insert a bolt to hold the iron rod (3), I had 
my treadle ready for operations. 

Then I placed the large spring (4) on. one of these 
rings on bar (9), and the treadle-rod at the other. The 
Spring (2) raised up the magazine-vise, and this made the 
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stapler ready to take in the pamphlet. The foot on the trea- 
dle clinched the staples and the spring (4) brought it back 
into place again. I used to be able to do about 180 to 200 
books an hour with two staples in them. Now I can take 
that same hand-stapler and do them as fast as I can feed 
them and bring down my foot, and it works like a charm. 

My only trouble now is, I have to load it every time one 
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A HOME-MADE STAPLING-MACHINE. 


(1) Staple magazine and vise. (2) Spring to raise vise jaw up after 
stapling. (3) Treadle:and connecting rods to pull down plunger, 5. 
(4) Heavy spring to raise both plunger and vise jaw. (5) Plunger-cap. 
(6) Pin-connection joint on vise magazine. (7) Vise seat or anvil riveter. 
(8) Magazine staple ejector. (9) Driving-bar. 


hundred staples are used up. I can, however, put up with 
this annoyance when I think of the sore hands I used to 
have —all for the price of stealing a seeder-spring. I 
used to have to take this same machine and lift up the 
stapler, shove in a book, rest the vise, hit the plunger, pull 
it up and get ready for another —not to say anything 
about swearing. 

This is a deuce of a long tale, but if it can be used to 
benefit some of the lesser offices of the country I will be 
very glad, and know my training as an Inland Printer Tech- 
nical School graduate was a success and a godsend to a 
humble scribe or printer in more than one instance: 

A. BELL BENNETT, 
Editor and Proprietor, Gazette, Carnduff, Saskatchewan. 





Wuar’s the use of producing if you are shy on sales- 
manship? The art of selling is to dispose of a product at a 
profit— Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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Capt. Warren L. Hinds. 


Capt. Warren L. Hinds, a veteran of the Civil War, and 
superintendent of the Government Printing Office under 
Presidents Harrison, Cleveland, McKinley and Roosevelt, 
died at his residence in Washington, D. C., on October 18. 
Captain Hinds was born at Ithaca, New York, in 1843. He 
enlisted in the One Hundred and Forty-first Regiment, New 
York Volunteers, and served throughout the Civil War. 
For several years after the close of the war he was con- 
nected with the pension office, resigning from that position 
to associate himself with the late Governor Shepherd, of 
the District of Columbia, later withdrawing from service in 
the district government to become superintendent of the 
Government Printing Office. Captain Hinds was a mem- 
ber of the Grand Army of the Republic, Washington Cen- 
tennial Lodge, No. 14, A. F. A. M., and Mount Vernon 
Chapter of Royal Arch Masons. 


Joseph Pulitzer. 

Joseph Pulitzer, who forty-seven years ago landed in 
New York city a penniless and friendless immigrant boy, 
unable to speak a word of English, but who later became 
one of America’s greatest journalists, died on October 29, 
stricken with heart failure, while aboard his yacht, Liberty, 
in Charleston Harbor. It is related of young Pulitzer that 
shortly after the Civil War, in which he served as a dragoon 
in the First New York Cavalry, he was kicked out of the 
lobby of French’s Hotel, in which he had sought refuge on 
a cold winter’s night. Twenty-two years later he caused 
French’s Hotel to be wiped off the face of the earth, to 
make way for the great newspaper building which is now 
the home of the New York World, owned and published by 
Mr. Pulitzer at the time of his death. The deceased editor 
was born April 10, 1847, in a little village near Budapest, 
Hungary, the son of Jewish parents. After arriving in 
America and serving through the war, he became ac- 
quainted with Dr. Emil Preetorius, one of the editors of the 
Westliche Post, of St. Louis. This acquaintanceship was 
formed through young Pulitzer’s ability to play chess, and 
a close friendship sprang up between the two. Carl Schurz 
was also connected with the Westliche Post, and became 
interested in the youth, who was filled with an ambition to 
write. Pulitzer was, therefore, given an opportunity and 
started in as the whole reportorial staff and city editor 
combined, at a salary of $10 a week. But his energy was 
apparently unlimited and he wanted to write the editorials 
as well as the news, set type and run the presses. In a 
short time he became known among other reporters as “ the 
most exasperatingly inquisitive cub they ever met.” 

Later Mr. Pulitzer was elected to the Missouri Legis- 
lature and was afterward made managing editor of the 
Post and police commissioner of St. Louis. He was one of 
the chief promoters of the Horace Greeley movement, 
stumping the Middle West during the campaign. In 1875 
Mr. Pulitzer went to Washington, D. C., becoming a con- 
tributor of editorial dispatches to the New York Sun during 


the Hayes-Tilden contest. He returned to St. Louis in 
1878 and bought the Evening Dispatch and the Evening 
Post, consolidating the two as the Post-Dispatch. This 
venture was a great success financially, and in 1883 he 
purchased the New York World from Jay Gould, paying for 
this property out of the earnings of the Post-Dispatch. In 
1884 he was elected to Congress from the Ninth New York 
District, resigning soon afterward to devote his attention to 
the publication of his paper, which he had made one of the 
most enterprising and influential in America. Among Mr. 
Pulitzer’s many benefactions is the School of Journalism of 
Columbia University, New York city. His endowments for 
this institution reach into the millions, and the keen inter- 
est he took in the work indicated his faith in such agencies 
for the betterment of American journalism. 


Ephraim Adams. 
Ephraim Adams, a direct descendant of John Quincy 
Adams, and one of America’s oldest bookbinders, died at 
his home, in Arlington, Massachusetts, on October 27, aged 


EPHRAIM ADAMS, 


eighty-three. Mr. Adams was well known to the older citi- 
zens of Boston, and to many of the younger generation. 
At one time he was a lieutenant of the city’s police depart- 
ment. During the Anthony Burns riot on Court square, in 
1854, he served as lieutenant of the old Boston Artillery 
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Company. In 1867 he succeeded to the bookbinding busi- 
ness established by his brother under the firm name of 
Adams & White. Since that time he had been active in 
business until the time of his death, and had built up one 
of the largest bookbinding establishments in New England, 
the company having been incorporated two years ago, under 
the name Ephraim Adams & Co., with the veteran bookman 
as president. A worthy descendant of the famous John 


Quincy, he was a man of strong character, manly attributes 
and unsullied integrity. 


Fernando Jones. 


Fernando Jones, Chicago’s oldest and best-known inhab- 
itant, and who for a number of years was engaged in the 
newspaper business, died at his home on November 8, aged 
ninety-one years. Seventy-six years ago, when the present 
Chicago was not even dreamed of and when the Pottawat- 
tomie Indians were regular campers on the lake front, 
Fernando Jones took up his residence in the village which 
long before his death had been transformed into one of the 
world’s largest cities. It was in the early part of his life 
that Mr. Jones took up newspaper work. Returning from 
the South, where he had gone to regain his health, he went 
to Jackson, Michigan, and engaged in editorial work on 
temperance and agricultural papers. While in Michigan he 
became associated in newspaper work with the late Wilbur 
F. Storey, who afterward became editor of the Chicago 
Times. When he returned to Chicago in 1853 he entered 
into the real-estate business in partnership with John D. 
Brown. At the time of the great fire in 1873 all public 
records of land abstracts were destroyed, and city authori- 
ties and capitalists had to rely entirely upon the abstracts 
furnished by Mr. Jones and two other real-estate dealers. 

Mr. Jones had many friends among the old-time print- 
ers. When George W. Fergus and his brothers John and 
Benjamin, who conduct a small printing-office on Lake 
street, were told of his death, gloom was cast over the place, 
for he had been a regular visitor to his old friends’ print- 
ery. “I guess we're all getting old,” said the youngest of 
the brothers, “and it will seem all the more so, now that 
Fernando don’t come up to call on us any more.” These 
three old types of the earlier-day printer have many inter- 
esting relics in the quaint little shop, gifts of their dead 
comrade and beloved fellow citizen. 





AMERICAN TRADE ABROAD. 


An advertiser in THE INLAND PRINTER said laughingly, 
“We get a blank lot of answers to our advertisement in 
your paper —and we get them from all over the world. 
We can’t use the foreign inquiries, however, as we do not 
try to reach the trade outside of the United States.” This 
is the attitude of many manufacturers. The foreign mar- 
ket is a rich field. It should be cultivated. The United 
States consular service is doing good work in aiding manu- 
facturers to place their products before the markets of the 
world. The Hon. Benjamin K. Focht, in a recent speech in 
Congress, said: . 

“And now an essential service in developing our foreign 
trade is about to be provided. Through the plan now 
adopted of equipping each American consulate with card- 
index files every manufacturer in the country is permitted 
to have a brief of his catalogue prepared on cards for 
classifying and filing in card-index files, in the various 
commercial languages of the world, without any cost or fee 
other than the cost of printing or preparing his cards for 
these files. It is now up to the manufacturer seeking a 
foreign market to take advantage of these great privileges. 
This plan of providing full information respecting every 
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line of goods produced in America, in the language of the 
various countries, in such shape that every foreign buyer 
may have not only this full information at any American 
consulate, but such portion of it as his individual require- 
ments demand, in his own office, at the cost of postage in 
mailing it to him, is the completion of an almost perfect 
system in developing our foreign trade. The facilities are 
all at hand; it is now not only the privilege but duty of 
every manufacturer to use it to his utmost capacity, for in 
developing foreign commerce it is true, as in all other 
efforts, combined and persistent action is what tells.” 

THE INLAND PRINTER reaches United States consulates 
in the principal printing centers. The foreign subscription 
list is steadily growing. The publication makes the world 
acquainted with the products of American printing mate- 
rials and machinery manufacturers. 

Our advertisers are solicited to read the notation from 
Congressman Focht’s speech carefully, and then consider 
the opportunities open to them in the foreign market. 
THE INLAND PRINTER opens the door. It is for the manu- 
facturer to walk in. 





AS SEEN BY A NON-PRINTER. 


We recently made request of a number of subscribers to 
contribute letters for publication in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
bearing on what they considered the most important ques- 
tion confronting printerdom. Among the number was the 
well-known paper house at Spokane—John W. Graham 
& Co.—and we are pleased to publish the reply of D. M. 
Woodward, of that concern, who declines to prepare a let- 
ter, on the ground that he is not a printer and would not 
presume to offer advice to practical men. The declination, 
however, conf¥ins such valuable advice that we are impelled 
to publish it: 


The Inland Printer, Chicago: 

GENTLEMEN,— Replying to yours of September 1, relative to writing for 
publication a letter on “ What I Consider the Most Important Question 
Confronting the Printer,” will say that I am not a printer and could not 
give advice to a man who knows, or should know, every detail of his work. 
My interest in THe INLAND PRINTER comes from the information I gather 
from answers to questions or to discussions relative to printing. In my 
opinion, the most important thing for any printer is to know the cost of 
his products and have the courage to refuse work that does not show a 
profit when completed. Whatever affects the printer reverts to the paper- 
dealer, and it is to be hoped that they will continue the good work of 
their cost congress until every one, whether he be printer or consumer, 
knows what it costs to produce work. Every printer should read one or 
more of the printers’ magazines. Regretting that I am not in a position 
to add something of interest to THE INLAND PRINTER, and thanking you for 
the opportunity of assisting in your work, I am, 


Yours truly, D. M. Woopwarp. 





AULT & WIBORG CO. TO OPEN BRANCH AT 
ATLANTA. 

The big ink manufacturer — The Ault & Wiborg Com- 
pany—with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, and branches 
in almost every part of the world—has made arrange- 
ments for opening a branch house at Atlanta, Georgia. 
George W. Luetzeler, who for many years has represented 
this well-known concern in the South and has a wide 
acquaintance with the southern trade, will have direct 
supervision of the Atlanta house, which is to be located at 
127-129 Central avenue. Mr. Luetzeler will be assisted by 
Donald Woodward, a young man who has been identified 
with the Cincinnati headquarters for a number of years, 
and whose work has evidenced a promising future. The 
opening of the new branch is another indication of the 
rapid development and growth of business generally in the 
Southern States. 
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PRICE OF PADDING GLUES REDUCED BY 
ROBERT R. BURRAGE. 

Robert R. Burrage, Gold and Spruce streets, New York 
city, whose specialty in the manufacture of padding glues 
for all purposes has made his name synonymous with the 
product, announces that he has made a reduction in the 
price of padding glues. The new price-list will be furnished 
on request. Twenty years of practical experience is back 
of Mr. Burrage, whose motto is “A first-class product at the 
lowest possible price.” 





THE AMBART AUTOMATIC-RULING INK FOUNTAIN. 

The old-fashioned ruling fountain — that ineffective, 
out-of-date makeshift for the paper-ruler, and probably the 
cause of more “cuss words” than any other thing he en- 
counters in his work — seems to be about to pass into the 



















AMBART AUTOMATIC-RULING INK FOUNTAIN. 


discard. For there is now a new and perfect fountain — 
one that has done away with all the objections of all the old 
fountains at one clean sweep. , 

The Ambart Automatic-ruling Ink Fountain, invented 
by a practical paper-ruler and perfected by a mechanical 
engineer, works on the well-known principle of capillary 
attraction. However, it works in a way that is entirely new 
in its application of that principle. 

The Ambart is so designed that once carefully adjusted 
to the machine, it requires absolutely no further attention. 
Its action is entirely automatic. When the machine is 
stopped, or when the pen beam is raised, the flow of ink 
ceases; when the machine starts, the ink again commences 
to flow. This means that it is not necessary to shut off the 
fountain when the machine is stopped, and start it again 
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when the ruling is continued. All this the Ambart does 
automatically. 

Once set properly on the machine, all that is necessary 
to put the Ambart in operation is to connect the ink-pan 
to the flannel on the pen beam by means of a “ feeder flan- 
nel.” Fifteen seconds will suffice to put it in operation for 
any job. The use of the brush to apply the ink is entirely 
eliminated. The operator has all his time to attend to the 
paper and the pens. The lines are always uniform in 
weight. The reservoir holds enough ink for a full day’s 
work on any ordinary ruling. 

The Barrett-Cravens Company, 206 South Jefferson 
street, Chicago, who are marketing this very useful device, 
have tried it out thoroughly in Chicago, where it has proven 
a remarkable success. They guarantee it to work perfectly, 
and any dealer is authorized to sell it on ten days’ trial. 
The Ambart fountain is for sale by all leading bookbinders’ 
supply houses. The price is moderate — $3.75. 








MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO.’S BIG STEEL 
FURNITURE. 


As a time and labor saver in big blankwork, and in fill- 
ing large open spaces in chases or press beds, the Big Steel 
Furniture is a surprise in its results of accuracy and dis- 
patch. The new Enlarged Iron Furniture, working in con- 
nection with the Big Steel Furniture, saves many hours’ 
presswork. Printers who study their costs will find much 
advantage by investing in these time-savers. See adver- 
tisement on page 358. 





THE MIEHLE PRESS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Mr. Sigmund Krausz, of the Miehle Printing Press & 
Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, has lately returned 
from an eight months’ journey in Mexico, Costa Rica, Pan- 
ama, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Brazil, Venezuela and Cuba, where he investi- 
gated the conditions of the printing business in general, 
visiting newspapers and job-printers and getting valuable 
information of a technical and graphic nature. 

The trip was undertaken with a view of looking up 
Miehle Presses working in customers’ shops in those terri- 
tories, to renew old-established relations and to form new 
ones in the interest of his concern, which he found, aside 
from the manufacturers of newspaper rotary presses, the 
only American factory enjoying an enviable reputation as 
a quality producer in two-revolution flat-bed presses. 

“It is no exaggeration,” says Mr. Krausz, “ when I say 
that there is hardly a printing establishment in all the coun- 
tries I visited where the Miehle is not favorably known and 
spoken of, and when it comes to shops where they are in 
use I was made proud by the unstinted praise bestowed on 
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the economical performance, efficiency and durability of our 
presses. 

“As an example I may quote six Miehle Presses of large 
size which have been working day and night for over six 
years in the big establishment of ‘ Zig-zag,’ the most impor- 
tant publishing office in South America, which has printed 
its five magazines on these machines, during the period 
mentioned, without necessity for any repairs whatever and 
under continuous pressure of 2,000 to 2,200 impressions per 
hour. 

“A similar testimony was given by the Compania Gen- 
eral de Fosforos, the largest printing-office in Buenos Aires, 


SIGMUND KRAUSZ. 


where several Miehles have also been employed since 1904; 
and the most practical proof of entire satisfaction has 
been given by our receiving last summer orders for four 
new machines from these two houses. 

“T could quote similar instances from Mexico, Cuba 
and other Latin-American countries, but we are not given 
to blowing our own horn too much. On the other hand, I 
regret to state that American manufactures in general, 
with the exception of well-known indispensable specialties, 
such as agricultural machinery, typewriters, etc., are not 
looked upon with much favor on account of reluctance of 
our manufacturers to comply with South American business 
methods, faulty packing, and — what is most deplorable — 
shipping goods not in strict accordance with samples. 

“As to the business of printing machinery in general, it 
is the Germans who have the upper hand at present, having 
crowded out the French, who at the opening of the market 
some thirty or forty years ago almost had a monopoly of 
it. British manufacturers sell here and there a few 
Machines to English printing establishments, and some 
Ita!'an presses are going to countries with large Italian 
population, such as Argentina and Brazil. Once in a while 
a E-lgium machine is seen, too; but the bulk of presses, as 
I said before, comes from Germany. 
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“Tn this connection I must mention a fact, and that is 
that most of the foreign two-revolution presses which, with 
the advance of the graphic arts in South America, have 
been lately imported there, show more or less ill-designed 
attempts to imitate the bed motion and other features of 
the Miehle, which have made it the undisputed leader in 
modern flat-bed printing-presses. 

“After all, imitation is the most sincere flattery.” 





THE EDDY PAPER-TESTER FOR PRINTERS. 


The attention of printers is directed to a device which 
will prove to be of great value as a protection, inasmuch as it 
is a means of testing strength and other obscure qualities of 
paper. The color, finish, feel and other superficial condi- 
tions of paper are quite apparent to all, but the “ body ” or 
“ substance ” of paper, commonly called strength, is difficult 
to define unless one possesses the technical knowledge. 
With an Eddy Paper-tester samples of paper may be tested 
with accuracy, and the relative strength and density com- 
pared. The Eddy Paper-tester registers numerically the 
strength of the samples tested, so that if a sample is above 
or below normal it is made manifest at once. A printer 


THE EDDY PAPER-TESTER. 


may keep a set of standard samples for comparison so that 
he is in a position to match qualities and will be less likely 
to err in the selection of the best values. These machines 
are built on correct lines, and are carefully tested before 
being delivered. The price is within the means of all print- 
ers. Can any printer afford to be without an Eddy Paper- 
tester? For further particulars address the manufactur- 
ers — Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Maryland. 





PEERLESS ALTERNATING-CURRENT POWER 
MOTORS. 


In Bulletin No. 33, just issued, the Peerless Electric 
Company, Warren, Ohio, describes and illustrates with full 
detail the direct-current motors and generators of the 
Multipolar type manufactured by them. 

An advance leaflet of the Peerless Alternating Current 
Power Motors accompanies the bulletin, announcing the 
company’s 1912 line of small alternating-current motors. 
These motors are of the induction type, with rotating sec- 
ondary member. Therefore they contain neither rotating 
wires, carbon brushes, nor commutator. 

The literature of the Peerless Electric Company, deal- 
ing with the various phases of electrical drive, may be 
obtained on request. 
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THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO.—THREE 
GENERATIONS OF LEES. 


The portraits here shown are commemorative of the 
seventy-second birthday of James L. Lee, the president of 
the Challenge Machinery Company, of Grand Haven, Michi- 
gan. Mr. Lee is a practical printer of the old school, hav- 
ing worked up from the “ case ”’ to positions of foreman and 
manager of leading Chicago shops, prior to the big Chicago 
fire in 1871. As a member of the firm of Shniedewend & 
Lee, away back in the early seventies, “ Jimmie” Lee, as 
he was familiarly known, first became prominent as a 


THREE GENERATIONS OF LEES — JAMES L. LEE, J. EDGAR LEE, 
J. WESLEY LEE. 


manufacturer and dealer in printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies. Although hale and hearty, Mr. Lee has prac- 
tically retired from active business. The peaceful, every- 
day life amidst the tropical flower-gardens of his beautiful 
Pasadena (Cal.) home is a fitting reward to the many years 
of ceaseless toil and business worries. 

J. Edgar Lee, representing the second generation in the 
picture, was born in Chicago in 1866, receiving his early 
education in the schools and colleges of that city. Entering 
the office of Shniedewend & Lee as an errand boy in 1882, 
he advanced step by step through all the departments of 
the business end. He then took up shopwork and mastered 
the underlying principles of proper machine construction 
and design. In 1893 the Challenge Machinery Company 
was organized with J. Edgar Lee as assistant manager. 
He has steadily gone ahead, now filling the position of 
treasurer and general manager. The healthy growth and 
splendid advancement of the company under his manage- 
ment speaks well for his foresight, judgment and expe- 
rience. ; 

J. Wesley Lee, the eighteen-year-old member of the 
group, gives every promise of making good the old saying, 
“ Like father, like son.” Although but a boy in years, he 
can talk “ printing machinery ” like an expert. If inborn 
genius and careful training count, J. Wesley will surely do 
his share toward keeping the name of Lee synonymous with 
high-grade printing machinery. 





EDISON AND THE NEW EDUCATION. 


“T hear you have a new idea about education. What is 
it?” our president inquired. 

“T have,” said Edison —“ education by moving pic- 
tures. Teach the children everything, from mathematics to 
morality, by little dramas acted out before the camera, and 
reproduced in the schoolroom at a very low cost. Sort 0’ 
swing the education in on them so attractively that they’ll 


want to go to school. You’ll have to lick ’em to keep ’em 
away. 

“Take geography. You know how hard it is to remem- 
ber the dry details of geography from a book. We show a 
map with a mark pointing to some remote spot, say in 
Africa. Our men have been there with the camera. The 
picture-play shows the native village in the forest. It is 
early morning. The people awake, stroll out, cook break- 
fast, eat it, go about their work, picking rubber or cocoa, 
or whatever it may be. Then we show them in their games 
and dances. Do you suppose the boys and girls will remem- 
ber that country and its customs and its products? Why, 
they’ve actually been there, through the camera. 

“We've got men in Australia now, photographing the 
immense flocks of sheep on the ranges, the work and play 
of the shepherds, the washing of the sheep, the shearing, 
the washing of the wool, putting it in bales, freighting it 
down to the sea, loading it in ships. Then we'll show the 
ships unloading at the East India docks at London, the 
wool shipped to the factory, unloaded, scoured, carded, 
spun, dyed, woven, the cloth made up in bolts.. Then the 
measuring, cutting, basting, fitting, sewing, finishing of 
garments, and at last the tailor putting the coat on the 
man — all in one series from the beginning in the Austra- 
lian bush. Don’t you think that will hold their attention? 

“To put this within the reach of every school in the 
country,” Edison remarked, “ we’ve had to work down the 
moving-picture machine to the size that we can sell for 
about fifty dollars. Then we’ve brought down the film, 
which is ordinarily one thousand feet long, to about seventy- 
seven feet long. Look at those figures on the film, each 
156-1000 of an inch in height! Pretty small, aren’t they? 
You see, the drama runs down one side of the strip, comes 
back up the middle, and then finishes by running back 
again along the opposite side. So we really get 231 feet of 
picture or 77 feet of film. We'll rent a set of pictures to a 
school for eight dollars a week. That’s pretty cheap, isn’t 
it? You couldn’t hire much of a teacher for eight dollars a 
week, could you? And then think of the saving — you 
won’t need any truant officer. No, siree! Every little tod- 
dler in the district will just want to scoot to school! ” — 
William Inglis, in Harper’s Weekly. 





DID YOU EVER? 

Did you ever try to sell your goods in Germany? 

Did you ever hear that Germany has a population of 
over sixty-five million? 

Did you ever realize that these sixty-five million of peo- 
ple are great buyers? 

Did you know that some of the biggest American firms 
are doing a rattling good business in Germany? 

Did you ever stop to think that labor-saving machinery 
is eagerly bought in Germany? 

Did you ever hear that American machinery has revolu- 
tionized several branches of German manufacture? 

Did you ever know that the Germans are like the Athe- 
nians of old, always looking after something new? 

Did you ever try to exploit the German market? 

Did you know that the Germans are larger buyers of 
American machinery and American made goods than all 
other Europeans? 

Did you ever hear of the American Association of Com- 
merce and Trade, Berlin? 

Did you ever hear that this association was organized 
primarily for the promotion of American trade with Ger- 
many? 

’ If you have not heard of, nor done, any of these things, 
get busy at once! 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the 15th of the month preceding publication not guar- 
anteed. We can not send copies free to classified advertisers. 














BOOKS. 


SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype 
machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 











No. 3 


Vou. XLVIII. DECEMBER, 1911. 








THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are 
solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50, payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, 30 Cents; none free. . 


SupscripTions may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 
When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 

remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. —To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three dollars 
and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings per annum in advance. Make 
foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer Company. No 
foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImMporTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to 
— of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper 
credit. 

Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news- 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now 
in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation 
considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise 
in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should 
reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy 
the management of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the 
offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things 
advertised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


W. H. Beers, 40 St. John street, London, E. C., England. 

Joun Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, London, 
E. C., England. 

Raitusy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

Raitusy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

W 3 — & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
‘ngland. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N.S. W. 

G. I {EDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CaLMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Capetown and Johannesburg, South Africa. 

A. OuDsHooRN, 179 rue de Paris, Charenton, France. 

Jean VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 





VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions or 
losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 
74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 





TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING —A limited edition of 200 numbered 

copies of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” designed, 
hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. Printed 
from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably and artistically 
bound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 





PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by Edward Siebs. Contains list of all bond, 

flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila and writing papers. carried in stock by 
Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer of paper 
should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PRICES FOR PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. 
selling prices. Adapted to any locality. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








Complete cost system and 
Pocket size. $1 by mail. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE —In compliance with Section 30, Constitution and 

Laws of the Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, proposals to print 
and deliver at its office in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank books, receipts, 
blank applications, etc., as needed during the year 1912, are invited. Spe- 
cifications and conditions will be furnished on application to J. C. Root, 
Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, W. 0. W. build- 
ing, Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at the first meeting in 1912 of the 
Sovereign Executive Council, it being understood that should any or all bids 
submitted be unsatisfactory, they may be rejected and proposals again 
invited. J. C. ROOT, JOHN T. YATES, SUPPLY COMMITTEE, SOVER- 
EIGN CAMP, WOODMEN OF THE WORLD, Omaha, Neb., 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1911. 





FOR SALE — Job-printing office, fully equipped; inventory, $1,100; busi- 

ness established 34% years; small work only; good location; an ideal 
plant. In wealthiest town, for its size, in the United States. One man able 
to do all office and shop work; owner averaged $109 monthly in 1910. 
Good opportunity for young, sober, able, energetic, all-around printer to 
earn $125 or more monthly. Make me an offer; down payment, balance 
monthly. Would prefer hustler with little money than all cash from a 
drinking or “has-been” printer. State experience, both jobwork and 
office, as I might prevent your possible failure by refusing offer. Owner 
retiring, but can coach the buyer for awhile. EDWIN SCHIMPF, Union- 
town, Pa. 


FOR SALE — Whole or half interest in the best-equipped printing plant 

in the South, doing a business of over $100,000 of. highly profitable 
work per annum; possibilities unlimited; located in thé most progressive 
city of over 100,000 people in the entire South; owner has other invest- 
ments that require his attention; will inventory over $60,000 — $25,000 
cash, balance terms; the chance of a lifetime for a live wire; don’t 
answer unless you can give references as to your ability and financial stand- 
ing. N 543. 


FOR SALE — The finest printing plant west of Chicago; located in a grow- 

ing city of 400,000 inhabitants; have $45,000 worth of machinery and 
equipment nearly new; have a good line of customers, including several 
publications, and the plant is making money. Change in other business 
in which I am interested compels me to be out of the city most of the 
time, so I am willing to make a sacrifice to sell. N 568. P 














Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


60 Duane Street 





QUICK ON 


MEGILL’S 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


‘o fittin reat in efficiency. SS 
wet No fitting. G ffi seer. SN aS 
-_E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to — 


NEW YORK 


Free booklets. 
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FOR SALE — Country newspaper and job-printing business in Colorado town 

of about 600 population, 100 miles from Denver. The paper has been 
established 25 years and is enjoying good patronage. For particulars, 
address THE DENVER TYPE FOUNDRY, Denver, Colo. 





INCREASE YOUR INCOME — Imitation typewritten letters offer large 
profits. Produced on any job press. Let me write them for your cus- 

tomers — you print them. HOWARD wae BRIEN, 907 Rector bldg., Chicago, 

Ill. 

FOR SALE two-press job plant, 8 by 12 Gordon, 14 by 22 


Universal, 30- aes ‘cutter, stitcher, 100 fonts job and plenty body Sing 
Inventories $2,400. Will sell for less than half. A bargain for cash. N 580 








AN OPPORTUNITY for a young man with business ability to acquire an 
interest in a well-established color-printing concern; very little capital 
required. H. SMITH, 2854 Cherokee st., St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book-sewing 
machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. JOSEPH ©. 
SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 





MODEL 2 LINOTYPE FOR SALE Complete, with two magazines, con- 
taining 10 and 11 point matrices.) WALKER, EVANS & COGGSWELL, 
5 Broad st., Charleston, N. C. 





WILL SELL at reasonable prices: pony cylinder, two-revolution, 23 by 2; ; 
multigraph machine; 28-inch Rosback perforators. SHAW PRINTING 
HOUSE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE Cases, news and italic cases; in good condition; will sell 
cheap. THE H. 0. SHEPARD CO., 632 Sherman st., Chicago, Il. 








LINOTYPES FOR SALE — Three Model 1 Linotypes. Address RICHMOND 
PRESS, INC., Governor and Ross sts., Richmond, Va. 





WANTE “ae Good office man that can invest $3,000 in stock in established 
Linotype-Monotype business; prefer man who has some knowledge of 
printing. N 180. 





PU IBLISH a magazine in your county. Write to-day for our ready prints. 
UNITED M: AGAZINES ‘PRESS, Main and Market, St. Louis, Mo. 


—T Publishing. 


$12,000 WwW ILL BUY “well- established monthly magazine in the field of 
mechanics. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, Masonic bldg., New York city. 

















ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zine ; price of process, $1; all 
material costs at any drug store about 75 cents. Circular and specimens 
for stamp. THOMAS M. D! AY, Box 12, Ww indfall, Ind. 





MU JLTIPLATE CU TS — Made ‘by any one; a practical, simple process. 
Write for free trial offer. M. T. McKINLEY, Winona, Minn. 








FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE — Miehle two-revolution press, size 33 by 44; New Century 

press, size 48 by 56; Whitlock two-revolution, size 44 by 60; Whitlock 
two-revolution, size 32 by 47; all of above machines have been thoroughly 
rebuilt and refinished so that they work like new, and are good as new in 
every particular. Will be sold at low price and unusual terms, as little as 
$50 being accepted for the initial cash payment on some of the low- priced 
machines. Your name on postal card will bring illustrated and detailed 
description of rebuilt presses of every size and make. WM. L. PACKARD, 
Geneva, N. Y 








FOR SALE —1 Seybold die-cutting machine, $400; 1 Seybold bench em- 
bossing machine, $120; 1 Rosback power crimping machine, $85; 1 
Rosback 2S-inch power perforator, $60; 1 Southworth power punching 
machine with several heads, 8 dies, 25 per cent discount; overhauled and 
guaranteed. RAYFIELD-DAHLY CO., 720-722 S. Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE CHEAP — One Cottrell two-revolution cylinder press, 35 by 52, 

four big form rollers, with vibrators, angle roller and plate distribution, 
rear delivery, tapeless, with air chamber. One R. Hoe & Co. cylinder press, 
with 21 by 23 inch chases, inside measurements. For further particulars, 
address THE PENNSYLVANIA SOAP CO., Lancaster, Pa. 





LINOTYPE FOR SALE — Model 4, two-letter, with all its magazines, 

matrices and other accessories, in good condition. Has had little use. 
Only reason for disposing of Linotype, have replaced with additional Mono- 
type. CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 944 Dorchester ave., Boston, 
Mass. 





PRINTERS’ INK SCALE —A chromatic scale for correctly estimating ink 
quantities by a practical pressman from actual records. Nothing like it 
gone Price, 25 cents. W. E. RADTKE, 320 Grand ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
FOR SALE — Scott drum cylinder press; two rollers; will take sheet 20 
by 30; in excellent condition, no worn parts. High speed, 2,500 per 
hour. Fully equipped. GREELEY PRINTERY, of St. Louis, Mo. 








$700; Lion Shniede- 

wend extra-heavy proof press, 26 by 35 (cost $500), good as new. 
WANNER MACHINERY CO., 215-223 W. Congress st., Chicago. 

ANTI- = ASTE “INK CANS AND EXPELLERS have now proven a success. 

Save 50 per cent of all job inks. A postal will bring full particulars. 

ANTI- W ASTE CAN EXPELLER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 








FOR SALE — A Columbian 10 by 15 hand-lever press, fine condition; large 
assortment of type. New stand, cases, etc., all to be sold together. Bar- 
gain. Write CHARLES BROWN, Newton, Iowa. 





“with aed: extra magazines, ete. SPRINGFIELD PRINTING & BIND- 
ING COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 





HELP WANTED. 
Artists. 








ARTIST DESIGNER to take full charge of art department in a progressive 
establishment. Financial interest could be secured by thoroughly com- 
petent man. N 272. 





Bookbinders. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY — Blank-book binder, must be good ruler and 
gold finisher, for a small bindery. State qualifications and wages in first 
letter. A. J. WIDMAN, Box 54, McGregor, Iowa. 





Compositors. 





ARTIST-PRINTER — Excellent opportunity for capable man desirous of 

securing interest in good, paying business; ability is desired rather than 
money; man who can plan artistic work and see that same is executed 
properly ; plant invoices $12,000 and is doing better than $25,000 yearly, 
good, clean business; best of equipment; live city of 35,000 in Middle 
West. Open shop. N 589 





FIRST-CLASS, intelligent job compositor, with thorough knowledge of the 

production of high-grade, tasty typography in ad. and booklet work; 
one competent to act as assistant to foreman in proofreading, laying out 
work, etc.; good, permanent position for capable, experienced man; give 
full particulars. PRINTING ART, P. O. Box 216, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Estimators. 





ESTIMATOR WANTED — A practical man may find situation if qualified 

to estimate on large or small work; exceptional ability and experience 
in taking orders for best grade of work, catalogue, college annuals, genea- 
logical and history editions. | New England hcuse, with best of equipment. 
Must be absolutely temperate, reliable and diplomatic in dealing with cus- 
tomers. To right man a good salary. State age, experience, wage expected, 
references. N 597. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED: A FIRST- CLASS SUPERINTENDENT — A man who is ; thor- 

oughly experienced in the general book and job printing business, com- 
posing-room, pressroom, machine composition and binding; the plant is 
located in New England and is modern in every respect, up-to-date in its 
methods; the position will pay a fair salary to the right man who can 
make good; must be temperate, energetic, gentlemanly, must have good 
address and know the business thoroughly; give age, salary expected, ref- 
erences and all particulars. N 564 





APPLIC. ATION IS INVITED for position as general superintendent or man- 

ager of large printing and binding plant in East, producing best class of 
work. Applicants must possess a first-class general knowledge of letterpress 
work, binding, compositions, half-tone work and know stock values. Good 
address, absolutely temperate, good correspondent, fair education, a hustler, 
but always a gentleman. Please state experience, where gained, age and 
salary expected to make good. No labor troubles, open office. N 596. 





WANTED — A man who has a practical knowledge of printing and binding, 

familiar with cost system, buying and general clerical work; good cor- 
respondent, able to take contracts for the best class of book and catalogue 
work, also general jobwork; temperate, honest, good address, able to con- 
trol himself and deal with men and customers right; good salary to right 
man; send references, age, experience and salary expected. N 563. 





Inkmakers. 





INKMAKER — Hustler, with good knowledge of flat-ted and rotary blacks, 

to take charge of black-ink millroom. The right man will have a per- 
manent position at a good salary. Residence in New York city is essential. 
Apply by letter, giving full details as to experience, etc. N 574. 


Operators and Machinists. 


PERMANENT POSITION for competent, all-around linotype operator and 

make-up man; a splendid opening with a weekly farm paper for 2 
competent young man who is looking for a steady position with advance- 
ment; country-office training preferred; give full explanation of experience; 
state ‘salary wanted to start and give references in first letter; office located 
in Pennsylvania. F. H. NANCE, 1013 Oregon av., Cleveland, Ohio. 























MAKE MONE 


after washup or when changing impressions. One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark the print. 
Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, without 
screw-driver or wrench. Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. It isa producer of RESULTS— 
More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge, and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 


by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will increase 
press output from 3,000 to 5,000 a day on steady runs. No readjusting 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


Proofreaders. 





PR OOFREADER — Well-educated, practical printer, with thorough experi- 

ence as proofreader ; desire man who is also competent job compositor ; 
ood, permanent position for capable, reliable man; give full particulars. 
PROOFREADER, P. ©. Box 216, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Selesmen. 





ink and color house desires first-class 

salesman for the city of New York. One who has experience and who 
can command a certain amount of trade. Good, permanent position for the 
right man. State experience and salary required. N 151. 


WELL-KNOWN 
desires live traveling salesman ; 
machinery experience; part salary, 


WANTED — Old-established eastern 





MANUFACTURER of perforating and punching machines 
one having bookbinders’ and printers’ 
commission, or straight salary. N 570. 








INSTRUCTION. 





A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing he 
needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruction book. 
When ordering, state which layout you want — No. 1, without fractions; 
No. 2, two-letter, with commercial fractions, two-letter without commercial 
fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 
ep ‘gt.. Ne “Wiss Washington, D. C.; also all agencies Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. Price, $4. 


E. LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 7 Dix place, 
run solely as school; liberal hours, thorough 
uates succeed. Write for particulars before deciding. 





Six-machine plant, 
our grad- 


Boston, Mass. 
instruction ; 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? — The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which will be furnished free upon receipt of stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 


_ Bookbinders. 


ALL- AROUND BOOKBINDER open for position after December 5. 
references. Northwest preferred. N 590. 








“Best of 


Ww ANTE D — By practical ruler, finisher and ‘forwarder, position as ‘working 
foreman, small bindery. N 576. 





Compositors. 


wants situation in first- class shop; 





COMPOSITOR — A-1, west preferred ; 
a. 


union. N 234 





WANTED — Situation by a compositor who is Temiliar with the most 
refined and artistic grades of printing; one who knows how; union. 
N 581. 





COMMERCIAL PRINTER desires change after January 1; age 22, married, 
sober, union. PRINTER, 1220 North Quincy st., Topeka, Kan. 





Engravers. 





TWO FIRST-CLASS EMULSION OPERATORS, thoroughly familiar with all 

kinds of high-grade direct colorwork, desire to make a change. Address, 
giving particulars, M W 3759, HAASENSTEIN & VOGLER, A. G., Munich, 
Germany. 





Estimators. 


ESTIM: ATOR — = _ Knows what a job is worth and has nerve enough to ask 
it; knows stock-laying, cost systems, efficiency. Can make good as man- 
ager. N 587. 


For M d 


SITUATION WANTED — By a thorough, practical, young printing superin- 

tendent of 15 years’ experience in medium-sized and large cities; a 
thorough executive, competent of handling a large force of men. For last 
four years engaged in handling a large city daily newspaper with double- 
head issue. Can also superintend a large job office in connection with a 
daily newspaper. Nothing considered in city under 60,000 population; at 
present am employed on a large daily paper in the North, but desire a 
change. Can produce the goods if you can pay the money. Will go any 
place in the United States. N 594. 











s and Superintendents. 








FOREMAN-SUPERINTENDENT — Practical printer, successful shop man- 
ager, hard worker, 4 years with present house as composing-room fore- 
man and superintendent, 20 years’ experience in high-grade catalogue, 
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PRESSROOM FOREMAN — Executive ability, reliable, boom guna 


i 
enced on all grades of printing, desires position as 8 foreman. N 5 





SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN — Can handle } men to best advantage ; 
familiar with all classes of work; union. N 429. 





Operators and Machinists. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR — If you are looking for a good, steady man, who 

is sober and industrious, one who has no use for liquor, and one who 
has had charge of a machine for nine years, also one who can furnish good 
references, and whose proofs are clean and is careful with the machine, let 
me hear from you; am employed on No. 5 machine. FLOYD A. THOMP- 
SON, Honesdale, Pa. 





MACHINIST- OPERATOR (with cash to purchase machines) would ‘like to to 

get in touch with responsible printing concern needing linotype composi- 
tion; would install one or more machines anywhere in U. S. Address 
J. E. WALKUP, Madison, Ind. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, 
position with first-class book office ; 
N 176. 


who understands the composition business, wishes 
no operating. West preferred. 








MACHINIST-OPERATOR — Capacity of want to 


change to small city; union; reliable. 


machines guaranteed ; 
N 265. 





Pressmen. 





FIRST-CLASS HALF-TONE PRESSMAN, having ten years’ experience on 
cylinder and platen presses, desires to make a change in the near future. 
Would consider a position on pony presses with people doing meritorious 


Ione 


work. Character the best. N 573. 





FOREMAN desires to take charge of letterpress and lithograph pressroom ; 

practical man on 8 and 4 color process half-tone and color work, offset, 
single and 2-color rotaries; also automatic feeders. FOREMAN, 202 6th 
ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Rulers. 





WANTED — Position by a first-class paper-ruler. 








TYPE. 


metal to standard line, popular faces, 30 
MANLIUS PUB. CO., Fayette- 





TYPE made from copper-alloy 
cents per pound. Send for catalogue. 
ville, N. Y. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
WANTED — To lease, with privilege of purchase, a paying newspaper and 


job business by a thoroughly reliable and competent newspaper man and 
practical printer of many years’ experience; prefer exclusive field. N 598. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself — the best advertising medium for printers. 
We furnish handsome color plates, strong wording and complete “ lay- 

out ”’— new oT each month. Ry to-day for free samples and par- 

ticulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 8-12 








Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, Pearl River, N. Y. Folding machines, auto- 
matic feeders for presses, folders and an So machines. 2-12 








Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Incpd., 157 W. Lake st., Chicago. Also paper-box 
makers’ supplies. 1-12 








Calendar Manufacturers. 


HEAVY EMBOSSED bas-relief calendars. 
and white, three-color and hand-tinted. 
olis, Ind. 





America’s classiest line. Black 
SMITH-HECHT CO., Indianap- 
12-11 





Case-making and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE H. 0O., CO., 632 Sherman st., 
mates. 





Chicago. Write for esti- 
1-12 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
chases for job and cylinder presses. 





Electric-welded steel 
7-12 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 





ert al book, blank-book and commercial printing, is open for 


A YOUNG MAN in the printing industry for the past 7 years, familiar with 

detail, energetic and reliable, at present purchasing agent for .a large 
manufacturing stationer; can estimate, a man who can grasp a situation 
and handle it — that’s N 559. 








WANTEL an or assistant foreman in an _ up-to-date 
printing- office oie a high-class line of work. Will be open for engage- 
ments January 1; union. N 582 





WANTED — Situation as manager of large printing plant. Request per- 
x, _ interview. Will call. Write to J. G., 508 W. Jefferson st., Louis- 
Ville, Ky. 





AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, 116 Nassau st., 
New York; 610 Federal st., Chicago; Mermod-Jaccard bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. Satin-finish plates. 6-12 





Cost Systems and Installations. 





installed to meet every condition in the 
“The Science of Cost Finding.” 
10-12 


COST SYSTEMS designed and 
graphic trades. Write for booklet, 
THE ROBERT S. DENHAM CO., 342 Caxton bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Counters. 





Counters for job presses. Also paper 


HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Printers’ form trucks. 5-12 


joggers, ‘‘ Giant ’? Gordon press-brakes. 





GUARANTEES LINOTYPERS / 
V4 LOWER TABULAR COST/25 
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Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Photogravure Printing. 





H. F. McCAFFERTY CO., nickeltyping and fine half-tone work. 


141 East 
25th st., New York. Phone, 5286 Madison square. 3-12 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and _salesrooms, 638 
Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives United Printing Machin- 
ery Company, Boston-New York. - 





Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn st. 
11-12 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
typing and electrotyping machinery. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 1-12 





aduen and Engravers— Copper and Steel. 





FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 
printers, steel-die makers and embossers. Write for samples and _esti- 
mates. 16-20 E. Randolph st., Chicago. 4-12 





Embossing Composition. 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 6 by 9 
inches; 8 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, ‘Chicago. 





Embossing Dies. 


Sixth st., Philadelphia, Pa. Printing and 
first-class workmanship. 7-12 





YOUNG, WM. R., 121-123 N. 
embossing dies, brass steel, zinc ; 





Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties. 





WE SELL to printers, lithographers and related trades. and satisfy them 

because of a knowledge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes our patrons satisfied customers. Our specialties: High-grade paper- 
cutter knives; cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, takes 
place of oil and soap; K. K. paper-slip powder, better than soapstone. 
Also expert knife grinders. Prices right. E. C. KEYSER & CO., 722 
S. Clark st., Chicago. 6-12 


Gummed Labels and Advertising Stickers. 








STANDARD PUB. CO., Vineland, N. J. Gummed labels and stickers for 
the trade. Send for catalogue. 6-12 





Gummed Papers. 





JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., Waverly Park, N. J. 


Our specialty is Non- 
curling Gummed Paper. Stocks in every city. 2-12 





IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domestic 
guaranteed noncurling gummed papers. 5-12 





Gummed Tape in Rolls and Rapid-sealing Machine. 


JAMES D. McLAURIN & CO., INC., 127 White st., New York city. ‘‘ Bull- 
dog” brand gummed tape. Every inch guaranteed to stick. 6-12 








Ink Manufacturers. 





AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 2314-2324 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 3-12 





Job Presses. 


FOR CATALOGUES, souvenir books, tip-ons, fashions, bird’s-eye views 
inserts and all other purposes. U. 8S. PHOTOGRAVURE CO., 186 Wes: 
4th st., New York. 11-12 


Photoengravers’ Machi 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., eo 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





y and Supplies. 











WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for photoengra- 
vers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms, 638 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern 
representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Boston-New York. 2-12 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 
Pa. 3-12 





Presses. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chicago, 
manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 1-1 





Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn st. 
11-12 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
typing and electrotyping machinery. 





PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 


THOMSON, JOHN, 
factory, Long Lsland City, New York. 


Fisher 
bldg., Chicago; 10-12 





Printers’ Machinery. 





ARE YOU LOOKING for big bargains in new or rebuilt printers’ machinery? 
We rebuild all kinds, buy or sell; 
large stock of presses and other machinery ; 
_ dependable rebuilt machinery. 
Ms 


you can not afford to overlook our 
write us your wants; we sell 
DRISCOLL & FLETCHER, Buffalo, 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; also 
514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh; 706 
Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsyth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan st., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chest- 
nut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-12 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 521 
Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
ALLIED FIRMS: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bernhard Dietz Co., 231-233 Forrest st., Baltimore, Md. 








BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 714 S. Clark st., Chicago; St. Louis, 
Detroit, St. Paul; printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 6-12 





MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 1-12 


Estab- 
2-12 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
lished 1850. 





Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Scientific printing-office 
equipmerts. 7-12 





CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding Jobbers, $200-$600; Em- 
Pearl, $70-$214; Roll-feed Duplex, Triplex. 8-12 


Machine Work. 


GOLDING MFG. 
bosser, $300-$400 ; 





Printing Material. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock drums, two- 
revolution and fast news presses; also new and rebuilt. 7-12 








CUMMINGS MACHINE COMPANY, 238 William st., New York. Estimates 
given on automatic machinery, bone-hardening, grinding and jobbing. 
Up-to-date plant; highest-grade work done with accuracy and despatch. 





Mercantile Agency. 





THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, Central Offices, 160 Broadway, New 
York; Western Office, 108 La Salle st., Chicago. The Trade Agency 
of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade. 7-12 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 





Electric 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 527 W. 34th st., New York. 
3-12 


equipments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Paper Cutters. 





manufacturers of automatic- 


DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, N. Y., 
2-12 


clamp cutting machines that are powerful, durable and efficient. 





$240- 
8-12 


Mass. 
Pearl, $40-$77 ; 


Lever, $130-$210; Power, 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, 
Card, $8- $40. 


$600; Auto-clamp, $450-$600 ; 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. 
Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 


The Oswego, Brown & 
4-12 





631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-12 





Photoengravers. 





SHEPARD, THE HENRY 0O., 
three-color process plates. 


BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 512 Sherman st., 
tone, wood engraving and electrotyping. 


CO., illustrators, engravers and ee a 
632 Sherman st., Chicago. 12-1 





Chicago. Photo, half- 
11-12 





EVERYTHING for the printer. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Not in the trust. 1-12 





Proof Presses for Photoengravers and Printers. 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-12 





Special Machinery. 





GEORGE W. SWIFT, JR., designer and manufacturer of special machinery 
for manufacturing and printing paper goods. BORDENTOWN, N. J. 
"8-12 





Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces the 

finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use’’ cold matrix sheets, $1. rail 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 








Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 
material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 8-12 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Type, borders, ornaments, 
electros, brass rule, galleys, rebuilt ‘machinery. 7-12 


TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congre 3s 
43 Centre st. and 15 Elm st., New York. 11-1 





HANSEN, H. C., 
st., Boston; 

















Keep Up to Date 


The printers who have built up big businesses and kept their trade are the fellows who have kept up with the 


procession. 
going to require the soft, velvety effects of Cameo paper. 
want before the other fellow “shows them.” 


The demand of to-day is surely turning toward lustreless half-tone paper. 
Keep ahead of the procession. 


Your customers, one by one, are 
Give them the results they 


CAMEO PLAT 


COATED BOOK—White or Sepia 


If you want to get the very best results with Cameo, note these few suggestions. 


Use deeply etched half-tone plates, about 150-line is best. 
coated. Build up au even grading from high lights to solids. 


Make your overlay on slightly thicker paper than for regular 


INK. Should be of fairly heavy body, one which will not run too freely, and a greater amount of ordinary cut ink 
must be carried than for glossy papers. The richest effect that can be obtained in one printing comes from the use of 


double-tone ink on Cameo Plate. 


Of this ink less is required than for glossy paper. 


There is no trouble from “ picking.” 


IMPRESSION. Should be heavy, but only such as will ensure an unbroken screen and even contact. 


Cameo is the best stock for all half-tones except those intended to show polished and mechanical subjects in micro- 


scopic detail. 


Use Cameo according to these instructions and every half-tone job you run will bring you prestige. 


Send for Sample-book. 


S. D. WARREN & CcO.. 160 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers. 
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Solid Gold Matrix 
Stick-pin 
Machinists and Operators who have pride 
in their calling are buying and wearing it. 


Employers can make no more suitable or 
pleasing present to their employees. 


Sent postpaid Tue INLAND PRINTER Co. 


i f fA 
= nee = 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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“Ro hi n for the Trade 
Uu l ha one oe in a ROUGHING 
NE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this phd Fs Abels Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 


character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor! 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 


RUBBER STAMPS 


AND SUPPLIES 
FOR THE TRADE 


YOUR customers will appreciate our prompt service. 














Send for ‘‘ Illustrated Catalogue and Trade Discounts” 


The Barton Mfg. Co., 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





Headquarters for Photo-Engravers’ Supplies 


Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co. 


626 Federal Street, CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 
Electrotyping, Stereotyping and 

Photo - Engraving 

Machinery 


We make a specialty of installing complete outfits. Estimates 
and specifications furnished on request. Send for Catalogue. 





EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


246 Summer Street, BosToN 12 Spruce Street, NEw YORK 

















ADJUSTABLE HAND TYPE MOLD 
FOR CASTING SORTS 


A convenience; a time and money saver without equal in any 
printing-office. No waiting for matrices todry. Put the letter or 
small cut in the mold, pour hot metal in and you have a matrix 
instantly; then cast up any number of duplicates you desire from 
the matrix. Send me a letter, 6 to 72 point, and I will cast you 
sample matrix and duplicates. SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


ARTHUR S. TAYLOR 


Cast by Mold from 
63-65 Main Street YONKERS, N. Y. 


Woodcut 








CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 





ELF 








ECLIPSE (PN) B.B.B. DIAMOND ACME 


Will Last a Lifetime 


ALWAYS RELIABLE — LOW IN PRICE 


REDINGTON COUNTERS 


Price, $5.00 U. S. A. 
ADDRESS YOUR DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT 
F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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‘A Run For 
Your Money’ 





GET OUT YOUR BUSINESS STATIONERY 
NOW AND WRITE: 


*“ HERRICK,— Here’s a quarter for the 4 HERRICK 
CUT BOOKS showing 400 good one and two color. 
cuts for my blotters, folders, mailing cards, etc. If I 
don’t like the books you’re to send back my quarter.” 
ISN’T THAT FAIR? 
Then send on your 25c.; you can take it off the first $3.50 order. 
The books will give you a lot of valuable advertising ideas. 


THE HERRICK PRESS, 626 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
WE MAKE DRAWINGS OF ALL KINDS. WRITE US. 


LIE ? NO, SIR!! 


DURANT COUNTERS 


tell the truth. Reliable, sensitive, accu- 
rate, positive; furnish record unchalleng- 
able. Our job press attachments are 
equally dependable. 

THE W. N. DURANT CO. 
528 Market St. Milwaukee 





i 
































Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 
for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 


COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 








Sell Your WASTE PAPER Direct to 
the Paper Mill 


We are in the Market for PAPER STOCK 


MARSEILLES WRAPPING PAPER COMPANY 
MARSEILLES, ILL. 




















Simplified Illustrating 


A complete, authoritative, self-instructing text-book, ex- 
plaining in clear, easily comprehended language the prin- 
ciples of modern newspaper, book and commercial illus- 
trating; by CHARLES HOPE PROVOST 


the well-known artist whose drawings have appeared in Harper’s 
Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Life, Success, NewYork Herald, etc., 

: etc. Mr. Provost has taught 5,000 students. 

This volume contains, in addition to handsome 
duotone pictures by Mr. Provost, 40 charts (covering 
all of the scientific subjects connected with illustrat- 
ing). The charts are accompanied by many practise 
sheets—specially prepared forms for technical practise 
with pen, pencil and brush. .These latter, together 
witha helpful study-plan, make home study practical. 

Withoutateacher it is possible by the aid of Simpli- 
fied Illustrating to gain a working knowledge of 
drawing for reproduction. 

How to draw human figures, animals, landscapes, 

w=—— letteringand designs in pen-and-ink, water-color,etc., 
and how to combine these various subjects into effective drawings 
that will meet the requirements of publishers is explained. 

The commercial aspect of illustrating is covered in a chapter 
which contains many hints of real value to those who must con- 
sider the financial side of the subject. 

Simplified Hlestrating is indispensable to those who seek 
to meet the large and rapidly increasing demand for meritorious 
drawings that will reproduce properly. 


Price, $2.00 postpaid 
M. R. PROVOST, Publisher, 28 Central Place, West Orange, N. J. 
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A Modern Monthly — 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout 35 States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1912 and 1913 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


164 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 









































Three Points of Superiority in 


R. R. B. Padding Glue 


Greater Flexibility 
hiter 
These are sufficient reasons why you should use it — there 


are lots of others. 
I am making a very liberal trial order offer this month. 


Write for particulars 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 
83 Gold Street 





Greater Strength 


New York 











Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
“Stringing”? Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you 
prices. 


2 WIRE LOOP MEG. CO. = 


(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) This cut illustrates on€ 
of the various sizes © 
75 Shelby Street hangers for books % * 


DETROIT = © © © MICHIGAN $2 inches in thickness 








FOR PRINTERS 
SAIS TANI 


Best Detergent for prenoe and donaiie Rollers. 


COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & CopPpeR PLate Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Polished Copper 


for Half-tone and Color Processes 


Polished Zinc 


for Line Etching, Half-tone and 
Ben Day Processes 


Chemicals, Supplies 
and Equipment 
for the Shop, Gallery and Artroom 


National Steel and 
Copper Plate Co. 


OFFICES AND STOCKROOMS 
704-6 Pontiac Bldg., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
1235 Tribune Bldg., aa _ Square, New York 
214 Chestnut St. : St. 
FACTORIES 
1133-1143 West Lake Street 
220-224 Taaffe Place : 


Louis, Mo. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Brooklyn, New York 











ROLLED 


One of the Meanest Packages 
to Pile is a Roll. 


Handled by one of these 

machines, however, the job 

is easy. ‘And it will pile 
anything. 


Economy Engineering Co. 
415 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, III. 


FOREIGN AGTS. 


Parsons Trading Co., New York. 





We cater to the Printing Trade 


in 


making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


fo 


Carbons 
r any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
hicago New York 





4 


EMPIRE 


LINOTYPE 


LINU | YP 


FRANK F. ARNOLD, = Manacer 
19 First Ave.,(NeEar 241 St.) 
NEW YORK 


SPECIAL FALL RATES 


Write for booklet and dotes 
of next openings 








A 


SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 


your 


waste 


paper, by pack- 


ing 


it in neat, 


tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment. Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


122 


South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 





(Advertising 
BLOTTERS 





with attractive pictures and ample 
space for advertising matter. 
margin of profit. 
and prices. 


Good 
Send for samples 











al 


U. S. Photogravure Co. 


186 WEST FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 























Send for 
circular. 


The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and ow York. 


ag sale 








AHANDBOOK 
FOR USERS OF 
PRINTING 


64 pages—Flexible Cover—3 x 6 inches— 
a size and shape most convenient 
for pocket or desk use. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 


FOR THE 
NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowledge ? 
“Concerning Type” tells all about type, how it is 
divided into tort and display faces, explains the point 
system, shows eighteen kinds of type—each in seven 
Foe contains valuable a men about engrav- 

di presswork, 
taeainer estimating, a complete Sicticmaae of printing 
terms, and a hun red other things you should know 
—but probably don't. Endorsed by every one who 
knows a good thing when he sees it. 


Price, 50 Cents, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
1729 TRIBUNE BLDG. 632 SHERMAN ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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BOOKS AND UTILITIES 








BOOKBINDING 


Booxsinpine FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. eseeee 
MANUAL OF THE ArT OF BookBINDING — J. B. Nichohen. . ‘ 
Tue Art oF Booksinpinc — J. W. Zaehnsdorf 


COMPOSING-ROOM 

ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 
ConcerniING TyPpE — A. S. Carnell 
Correct Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne.... 
DESIGN AND CoLor 1N PrintiIncG —F. J. Trezise. 
ImrosiTion, a Ilandbook for Printers — FT. J. Trezise 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE DESIGNS......-..ceseccecescoce vewn 
Mopern Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
PuaIn PrintiIna Types — Theodore Low De Vinne 
Tue Practical PRintER — II. G. Bishop 
PRINTING — Charles Thomas Jacobi . 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith 
Specimen Books: 

Bill-heads 

Envelope Corner-cards 

Letter-heads 

Professional Cards and Tickets 

Programs and Menus 

Covers and Title-pages 
TITLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne. 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING..... 

DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 

A HANnpBooK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer.... 
A HANDBOOK OF PLANT FoRM... 
ALPHABETS — A I/ANDBOOK OF LETTERING —Edward F. Strange 
ALPHABETS OLD aNp New — Lewis F. Day 
DecoraTIVE Designs — Paul N. Hasluck 
DrawinG FoR ReEpRopucTioN — Charles G. Harper 
GRAMMAR OF LETTERING — Andrew W. Lyons 
Human Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel 
Lessons on ART —J. D. Harding 
Lessons ON DEcoRATIVE DesiGN — Frank G. Jackson 
Lessons oN Form — A. Blunck 
LETTERS AND LETTER ConstrUcTION — F. J. Trezise 
Letrers AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 
Line and Form — Walter Crane. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DEsIGN — F., A. 
THEORY AND PRAcTICE OF DesigN — Frank G. Jackson 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
ELectrotypinec —C. S. Partridge 
PAaRTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 
ing —C. S. Partridge. 1 
Srereotyping — C. S. Partridge 
ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 


A MoNEY-MAKING SysTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Feden B. 


Campsiz’s Pocket Estimate Book — John W. Campsie..... 

CHALLEN’s Lapor-saviNnc Recorps— Advertising, Subscription, Job Print- 
ers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra fer each additional 100 pages. 

Cost EsTiMATES FoR EMPLOYING PRINTERS — David Ramaley... 

Cest oF Printing —F. W. Baltes 

CGE OF PR ONUPION: o:6c0scahesaenscecadnouuusesar Passions see aee 3.00 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando... .10.00 

Ilints ror Youna Printers UNper E1guty — W. A. Willard..... 

Ilow TO MAKE MoNEY IN THE PRINTING Business — Paul Nathan 

Nicnou’s PERFECT ORDER AND ReEcorD Book, by express at expense of 
purchaser 3 

OrpErR Book anp REcoRD 
expense of purchaser 

Printers’ Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser..... 5. 

PRINTER’S INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY SystTEM — Brown 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette 


LITHOGRAPHY 


Hanprook oF LitnHoGRaPpHy — David Cumming 
LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS 

METALOGRAPHY 

METAL-PLATE 





MACHINE COMPOSITION 
A PockEeT COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 
Sandison gievele: 15/9 oie'S\bie/aieleyb-60 STO\o18 8 sist) oieibiciale 0/6 816 9'o bien e 
CorrREcT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson 
FacsiMILE LiInoTYPE KEYBOARDS 


History oF CoMposinG MACHINES — John S. chee: cloth, $2.00; 
leather 


THALER LinoTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser..... 
THz MECHANISM OF THE LiNoTyPE — John S. Thompson..... 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Buitpine or a Book — Frederick H. Hitchcock.........000000.$2.2 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WaGE ScaLE — Arthur Duff 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra) 5. 


Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE —C. Ainsworth Mitchell 
and T. C. Hepworth.. 


MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner... 
MANUFACTURE OF Paper —R. W. Sindall 


Oi, CoLors AND Printing Inxs — L. E. Andes ne 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton .........- 
PRINTER’Ss HANDBOOK OF TRADE REcIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi... 


NEWSPAPER WORK 


ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee 

GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs 

PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS ° 

PracTicaL JOURNALISM — Edwin L. ieneae Sele ee eere'e eevee 


PRESSWORK 


A Concise MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESswoRK — F. W. Thomas.........-$ . 
AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK 
CoLor PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
MopERN PREsswoRK — Fred W. Gage.........s00. 
New OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH EXTRA BLADE 
Extra Blades for same, each 
OVERLAY KNIFE 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND DIE STAMPING 
Stewart’s EmpossineG BoarD, per dozen........ covcccccccccccosose Le 
TyMpaN GAvuGE SQuaRE 


Beer meee err essere eseessessessese 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 


A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison... 
LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble 

METAL-PLATE PRINTING 

METALOGRAPHY — Chas. Harrap 

PENROSE’S PROCESS YEAR-BOOK 

PHOTCENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESSES — W. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander 

Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO SCALE 

REDUCING GLASSES 

TUREE-coLOR PHoToGgRaPpHy — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl 


PROOFREADING 


BicELow’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........$ . 
CULINARY FRENCH .. 

ENGLISH COMPOUND WoRDS AND PHRASES il Horace Teall.. 

GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER — William Cobbett............0:- 

Tue OrtHoEPIst — Alfred Ay 

Wesster Dictionary (Vest-pocket).... 

Pens AND Types — Benjamin Drew..... 

PROOFREADING AND PuncTuaTion — Adéle Millicent Smith. . 

Punctuation — F. Horace Teall 


_STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SocIETY OF PROOFREADERS 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A......... 1. 
Tue VeRBALIST — Alfred Ayres ... ee 

TypocraPHic StyLEBOoK — W. B. McDermutt 

Witson’s TREATISE ON PuNcTUATION — John Wilson 





rnsie’y THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 
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Fitted Youth for 
Stonework 


G, A fourth-year apprentice of Washington, D. C., tells 
an interesting experience in these words: 


“T have certainly learned a great deal more 
from the Course than I ever thought of learning. 
The lessons on imposition were of great help to 
me (as were all of them, but imposition was 
almost a stranger to me before taking the 
lessons). I received Lesson 35 on Saturday, 
and the following Monday when I went to work 
I was given a 20-page book to lock up (saddle- 
stitched), and, having read the lesson over a 
couple of times before going to work, had no 
trouble in laying the pages correctly.” 


This is merely one of the many instances when the 
last lesson received fitted the student for handling a 
certain class of work for the first time. 


@. Had it not been for the Course this young man 
would have hesitated, asked questions, felt humiliated, 
become discouraged, and “gone to pieces.” Finally 
the job would have been botched and the novice con- 
vinced that he was not built for stonework. 


The I. T. U. Course 


sets the inexperienced man on his feet, and aids the 
accomplished compositor by demonstrating the prin- 
ciples that underlie typography. 


@, This course is given by correspondence, thus insur- 
ing each student receiving individual attention, and is 
sold for less than its actual cost because it is endowed 
by the International Typographical Union. 


For Complete Information About This Course Drop a Postal to 


The I.T.U. Commission 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago 


Terms — $23 for cash, or $25 if paid in installments of $2 down and 
$1 a week till paid. The International Typographical Union gives 
a rebate or prize of $5 to each student who finishes the Course. 
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No Matter What Requirements 


the printer will not go wrong by endorsing the use oo MARQUETTE BOND to 
his customers. 

The range of commercial utility and uniform satisfaction obtained supplies the 
printer with a bond that for purpose is without limit. 

White and eight colors give ample opportunity to select the proper contrast or harmony 
as a basis of establishing a system throughout a factory, retail establishment —in fact, 


MAIRQUETTIE BOND 


is especially adapted for all commercial office demands, and its lithographic and offset 
results can not be surpassed. For loose-leaf, invoices, letter-heads, statements, etc. 

Our price for this thoroughly good bond stock will surprise you when you consider 
its high quality. If you have never examined our line, write us your request for samples 
(using your letter-head—this to avoid curiosity inquiries), which will be mailed to you 
free of charge. 








We carry a full line in all sizes and weights, white and eight colors, for 
immediate shipment, including 22 x 34-20, also white and in eight colors. 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 


653-655 SOUTH FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The Carver Automatic Die Presses 


of Are the best for registered work, steel- 
plate printing, box tops, calendars, checks, 
photo-mounts, and all commercial work. 


They are the most economically operated 
and cost the least for repairs. 


If you would know the real worth, in- 
quire of users; especially where they are 
operated with other makes. 


Our Card Feeding Attachment will interest 
you. 


Our presses are manufactured in the 
following sizes: 


4% x9 in. 2% x 8 in. 
3% x8 “ 2% x4 “ 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


C. R. Carver Compan YY PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 


J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga., Southern Agents. 
































THE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
EXHIBITED IN THIS ISSUE 


ARE THE PRODUCT OF THE ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY, 
213-217 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








from two colors up. You should examine the high standard 

of our work, not only using this special series of inserts as a 
basis, but by sending to our New York office for a more varied line 
of samples. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PRINTERS 


The Zeese-Wilkinson Company is prepared to make plates for 
printers, including all necessary color proofs, enabling the printer to 
produce a high standard of excellence in the reproduction of a subject. 
This firm is also prepared to print any plates that are sent to it and 
orders of any magnitude or character will be quickly and faithfully 
executed. 

The Company also maintains a special advisory department, 
whose services are at the disposal of prospective customers. It will 
consider any special proposition of a prospect. It will give estimates 
and co-operate in a manner which insures absolute satisfaction. 

The Zeese-Wilkinson Company has built up an immense client- 
age among printers throughout the United States by printing specially 
colored work for them, and in no wise should it be considered as a 
competitor of printers, but as a co-worker with them. 

Every employee is a specialist in his particular line or department. 
Printers or users of color-plate work should get in touch with this 
company and be informed of its co-operative plan of helping the 
printer with his high-class catalogue, booklet or special jobwork. 


Ts IS Company specializes in color reproductions in everything 








ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 


Specialists in Color-Plate Engraving and Printing 


TELEPHONE: 5200 MADISON SQUARE 


213-217 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
































BY USING 


SAVE MONEY bpeBolsE BRESNAN’S 
ELECTRICITY ANNIHILATOR 





@ The work in the pressroom goes right on—no more 
delays or waiting for the place to warm up or atmos- 


pheric conditions to change. The ELECTRICITY 
ANNIHILATOR applied the night before will have 


your presses ready to start first thing in the morning. 


@ Send your order NOW and be prepared when the 
trouble comes. Remember we guarantee it to work or 
refund your money. 





DeBOISE BRESNAN COMPANY, saciory: 1s Frankior St 


NEW YORK CITY 














This Feeder Insures Increased Output 
at Half the Cost 


Years of careful study and experiment have resulted 
in the building of a practical, thoroughly reliable, Auto- 
matic Job-Press Feeder. We have quietly studied the 
requirements, have built along lines of the demands — 
the result, a perfect operating job-press feeder that can 
be attached to any 10x15 Chandler & Price press. 

Wherever installed, satisfaction has been acknowl- 
edged and additional feeders purchased and placed 
alongside our first machines —all giving full service and 
satisfaction. 

The day is at hand when the job-printer must look 
to the cost of his output, and speed and quality are the 
two essential and important features about a modern 
and successful print-shop. Our automatic feeder sup- 
plies speed and produces perfect results. 


A Few Important Features: 


A stationary platen greatly improves the quality of printing. Also 
relieves press from its greatest wear and tear, and prevents blurring, 
which is common to all Gordon presses when in usea short time. 

Register is perfect; its operation and adjustment are simple and easy. 

Has automatic throw-off; in all cases where a single sheet is not fed perfectly it not only throws off impression, but also the power. 

= successful automatic feeder can be made unless platen is stationary, The wear on cam followers would make it impossible to maintain a 
perfect register, 

We want the ambitious printer to write for full particulars, prices, etc., and get ready for the Winter and early Spring jobwork, 


AUTOMATIC PRESS FEEDER COMPANY 


509 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 























The Unusual Service Offered to Printers 
By the Union Card & Paper Co. 


‘**The Trade-mark 


that Makes Good’’ 


Visiting 
Cards 

in a variety of 
grades and 
Visiting Card 
Envelopes 


By accepting this service you not only secure the dest paper for your money, but you make sure 
of getting the particular 4nd of paper you require — exactly when you want it. 

Prompt and quick deliveries — our Admittedly Best Service —insure you against delays, dissatis- 
fied customers, and often against financial loss. 

And the wide variety of the Best Value Lines include Paper, Cardboard and Envelopes adapted 
to every use. 

The service we offer you is hard to maintain, yet we have found it worth while, because it saves 
you time, trouble and money. Printers who know its convenience always select stock from the Best 
Value Lines. 

For really distinctive Business Stationery we recommend 


ROYAL BANK BOND 


a paper for every form of high-class commercial work, made in White, Blue, Pink, Buff, Brown 
and Golden Rod. It permits unusually attractive printing or lithographing, and is equal in 
appearance and service to many papers far more expensive. 

Other bonds quite as satisfactory for their specific uses are Old Vermont Bond and Cosmic Bond, each offering 
rich, elegant effects varying in desirability according to individual tastes and ideas of price. 

For general business use we believe National Bond to be the best Paper Value on the market. It is loft-dried, 
with all the characteristics of the highest grade bonds, yet it affords a desirable saving on the cost of.your stock. 
No matter what grade of Bond Paper you are using it will pay you to examine the quality of National Bond. 
Test it in any way you like—compare it with Bonds twice as costly and judge it for yourself, 

May we not send you samples and prices, and place your name on our list ? 


ADMITTEDLY BEST SERVICE 


Union Card & P aper Company, Dept. I, 45 Beekman Street, New York City 




















Hexagon Do You Know How to 
Bundler Figure the Paper in An 
Open-End Envelope? 


Explanation of the Sketch 





PRICE , 
This represents an ordinary open-end, 


fs  center-seam envelope with the flap 

$ 6 ft) 00 a uve) extended. To figure the paper in this 

® & fe 225 24 envelope, double the width and add 

Boe ed ¥ inch, which gives you one dimen- 

: S sion. ‘To secure the other dimension, 

Sent eee ee ‘| add the length of the envelope to the 

S »-< 24 length of the flap, plus 1 inch, which 

on 30 Days’ u “<== gives you the other dimension. For 

S --) "| imstance, suppose this envelope to be 

Approval Ee © 4 9x12 inches with a 2-inch flap. 

-- 5) 1 Doubling the width 9 inches, and 

ae »} adding one-half inch, equals 18% 

Guaranteed to “(58.4 inches. Adding the length of the flap, 

“4 2 inches, to the length of the envelope, 

be equal toany Ss *- 4 12 inches, plus 1 inch, equals 15 

. a _ cnn inches. The paper necessary to make 

machine of its this envelope is 15x181¢ inches. 

kind on the Almost all center-seam, open-end envelopes are figured in this 
manner. 


market. HEREAFTER 


figure your own open-end envelopes, print them flat from lay- 
outs free on request and send the printed sheets to the 

















Hexagon Tool Western States Envelope Co. 


Company Manufacturers of the Sure-Stick Envelopes 
for Printers and Lithographers 
321 Pearl St., N. Y. 


311-313 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Most Profitable Folders 


are those that will develop the full earning power and capacity 
and not the kind that go all to pieces under test. 

The bindery department should not be hampered by ex- 
cessive or unreasonable cost of production by installing folders 
of the ‘‘just as good’’ kind. 


THE ANDERSON 
TWO-FOLD PARALLEL FOLDERS 
are built for folding 4, 6 and 8 pages, either single or in 
gangs; 16 or 32 page booklets can be folded by feeding 

throuzh a second time. 


Mechanical features and what this folder will do for you 
will be cheerfully explained to any one interested. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


712 S. Clark Street Chicago, III. 

















THE 
PRINTING 
ART 


“The Fashionplate of Printerdom”’ 


THE HANDSOMEST 
PRINTING-TRADE JOURNAL 
PUBLISHED 


ESIGN, typography, colorwork, 

engraving, and other features are 

fully covered each month. It is 

a publication that interests equally the 

employing printer, compositor and press- 

man, as well as the publisher, engraver, 
and booklover. 


Annual subscription, $3.00; single copies, 
30 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $5.00, 
including postage. Canadian subscrip- 
tions, $3.75 per year. Mention this 
magazine and secure a free sample copy. 


THE PRINTING ART 


Cambridge, Mass. 





IDEAL COATED PAPER CO. 


OriGINATORS of Domestic 
and Imported Qualities 


Guaranteed Non-Curling 


GUMMED PAPERS 
The Ideal Made Real 


MILLs AND MAIN OFFICE 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
452 Monadnock Building 150 Nassau Street 





Our Gummed Papers have Revolutionized the Label Business 











When Employees Waste Your Time and Your Stock 


It makes your ‘* dander” rise and you quickly get rid of the offenders. How about 
that time and power wasting motor? GET RID OF IT NOW — Richmondize 
your plant with 


Richmond Polyphase Motors 


2 and 3 phase — 14, to 100 h.-p. 


You'll notice the increase in efficiency and the decrease in cost on every job you 


ff. Postal to-day R 
ee Phagp ogg for 145 Chambers Street - - New York City 


176 Federal Street - - - Boston, Mass. 
322 Monadnock Block, - . Chicago, Ill. 
1011 Chestnut Street, Rm. 626, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1120 Pine Street, - - - ~ St.Louis, Mo, 
226-30 Huron Street - - ~- - Toledo, Ohio 
1006 Majestic Bldg. - - ~- ~- Detroit, Mich. 
505 Swetland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

148 McGill Street, Montreal, Canada 


Richmond Electric Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

















It stands the test 
and comparison 





L\ 


These machines are guaranteed to 
do perfect work 


Are You Satisfied With Your 
Ruling Machine? Ir you are on the 


market —don’t decide on any Ruling Machine 
until you have investigated the merits of 


The Dewey Ruling Machine 


Its new features are worth your investigation, and before 
you buy, do yourself justice by getting all particulars. 


Manufactured since 1863, but with improvements since 1910 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


F. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





























WHAT EVERY PRINTER 
SHOULD KNOW 


O you know that the American Printer is doing better work 
than any other in the world? Do you know why? You 
OUGHT to know and you ought to know WHY. What is 

more you want to know,—otherwise you would not be reading 
this magazine. In order to produce the best, you must know 


WHAT IS the best, and HOW to produce it. 








THE 


GRAPHIC ARTS YEAR BOOK 


HE only American Annual Review, tells you WHY, WHAT, and HOW,—and it goes even farther 
for it contains innumerable examples of the finest American color plate making, commercial 
drawing and engraving, typography and printing. The typographic lay-out and design tcgether 

with the decorations and type, will be a true representation of the style of Bodoni. The 1911 volume 
will give a most comprehensive review and description of the latest developments and processes, 
inventions and discoveries in the engraving and printing industries. The editors and contributors 
are among the most eminent men in their respective lines in the country. The exhibits have been 
selected from the work of the printing, engraving, lithographing plants all over the country and upon 
the merit of their reference value in the Year Book. This volume will be a text book covering a 
field not touched upon by any other publication. For the sake of the betterment of your business, 
it shouldbe upon you~ desk, and that of every printer, engraver, illustrator, designer, and buyer ot 
printing and advertising in the United States,—who loves his work and desires it to be the Best. 





Norwood, Mass., November 7, 1911. 
Graphic Arts Year Book, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Mr. W. L. Tobey, Editor, 

Dear Sir: I do not know when I have been so 
thoroughly interested and fascinated in speci- 
mens of fine printing and bookmaking as I have 
in the Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book, of 
which I have received the first four volumes. 
I have not yet been able to give them as 
thorough an examination as I intend to later, 
but, from what I have seen, I am impressed 
with the fact that they are practically a 





BE SANTA CLAUS 


AVERY employing printer, 

who has the interest of 
his business at heart, and de- 
sires to make a useful and 
beautiful gift to his employees 
for Christmas, can make none 
better than a copy of the 1911 
volume of The Graphic Arts 
Year Book. 





post-graduate course in fine printing, and 
should be in the hands of every printer, 
platemaker, engraver, lithographer in the 
country, in fact, they would be extremely 
useful to anyone who is directly or indi- 
rectly interested in printing or bookmaking. 

The excellent descriptive articles, the 
beautifully printed pictures, and the great 
fund of useful information which they contain 
are a complete printers libra-» to anyone 
who possesses them. I look forward to many 
interesting and instructive hours in reading 
the articles and studying the results at- 
tained and displayed in their pages. I think 
I can epitomize my impressions of these books 
ty simply repeating that they seem to mé a 
post-graduate course in fine art printing and 
engraving. 

Wishing you every success in your effort 
to instruct the printing public, I am 


Very truly yours, 
J. STEARNS CUSHING. 








NO BETTER GIFT 


Can be made than a copy 

of this textbook. Itcon- 
tains so much information 
which is valuable to the com. 
positor, pressman, or office- 
man, that he will prize it 
more than some-other less 
useful article. _It will enable 
him to become more efficient 
and productive. 





AFTER SEEING AND EXAMINING THE YEAR BOOK, THE L. A. BECKER CO. 
OF CHICAGO, SAID “IT WILL LEAD TO THE PURCHASE, AND IT ALSO 


























WILL LEAD TO PRODUCTION 
OF BETTER PRINTING” 


HE GRAPHIC ARTS YEAR BOOK for 1911, is arranged in departments, each one 
of the ten taking up in detail some phase in the printing, engraving or allied indus- 
try, where there has been notable development or progress. This will be easily 

accessible, and as a text book, will undoubtedly lead to better production of printed 
matter. Each department is edited by an authority, and is as follows: 


I. INTRODUCTION 
Henry Lewis Johnson, Boston, Mass. 


This department will cover the entire field, recit- 
ing carefully the newest developments in the Allied 


VI. RAPID PRINTING INTAGLIO PROCESS 


Geo. S. Barlow, Specialist 
Who introduced the process into this country. 


Description of new machines made for this work; 





application of process on foreign newspapers and at- 
tempts in this country. Its use in post-cards, fine art 
Il. PHOTO-ENGRAVING and catalogue work. 
E. W. Houser, Pres. Nat'l Eng. Ass’n. VIL. TYPOGRAPHY 

Articles giving detailed exposition of progress in Walter B. Gress, Art Director, 
new screens; photographic work with artificial light, Crowell Publishing Co., N. Y. 
photographic on metal, and machine etching. Description and exposition of new type faces, use 
and value, lay-out, design for various forms of printing. 

VIII. PAPER 
M. H. Grassly, Advertising Manager Paper Mills Co., 
Chicago 

Influence of paper upon printing; new styles and 
stocks of papers will be shown and their value in rela- 
tion to various uses described. 

IX. INK 

James A. Ullman, Sigmund Ullman Co., N. Y. 

Description of new inks, their use and value in va- 
rious grades illustrated work. Process inks, monotones» 
colors for typographic display, cover inks. 

X. BINDING 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Chicago 

Taking up and descrik ‘ng new ideas in binding, 
valuable in book and catalogue work. Materials for 
covers: cloth and leather, and manufacturing methods 
in catalogue and book work. 


Industries. 


Il. ELECTROTYPING 


Henry L. Bullen, Librarian American Typographic 
Library and Museum 


A concise statement of lead-moulding, steel-facing 
processes, and introduction of the use of aluminum. 


IV. PROCESS COLOR-WORK 


Taking up new processes in color separation meth- 
ods, simultaneous color printing on two, three and four- 
color presses. 


Vv. LITHOGRAPHY 
J. Albert Heppes, Mgr. Lithographic Dept., 
Andrew H. Kellogg Co., N. Y. 


Showing increasing importance due to photographic 
and plate-emaking methods, together with offset print- 
ing. Will also include features in plate-making, trans- 
ferring, and statement of offset printing equipment. 


Besides what is contained in these departments there will be a series of general 
articles by well known men, upon various subjects of vital importance to producers and 
buyers of printing. These are COST SYSTEM—a summary of results; THE BEN 
FRANKLIN MOVEMENT—by G. E. Wray: EFFICIENCY—by J. Horace McFarland: 
EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS—by John Cotton Dana: COMMERCIAL ILLUS- 
TRATION—by Brainard Leroy Bates: BUILDING ERA—by Lee Crittenden: and 
GETTING. TOGETHER IN ADVERTISING—by George W. Coleman. 


Each of the ten departments will be illustrated by the best examples obtainable, but special ex- 
hibit forms will be shown in the section for that purpose, and will combine ink, paper, and design, 
with plate-making—being very practical matter. The special exhibit departments will be DESIGN 
or best features in book, catalogue and advertising work: TY POGRAPHY—showing new faces: 
ADVERTISING DISPLAY—classifying best newspaper, magazine and technical advertising: _IL- 
LUSTRATION, PAPERS and INKS—one of the main features of the book; examples printed on 


various kinds of papers with different inks, showing results to be obtained from combinations. 








USE YOUR PENCIL NOW 


To THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, III. 
Please enter. ny (our) subscription for the 1911 edition of THE GRAPHIC ARTS YEAR BOOK, 


known as Vol. V., and forward by express to the following address: 


_400 pages, 8 x 10, bound in half-leather. Forwarded to all points in the United States and Canada by express or 
mail prepaid. Price $5.00. Foreign postage 80 cents extra to countries in the Postal Union. 


Signed__ - 
































SPECIALTIES E SERVICE 


Everything in Machinery. MACH i N ERY Cc O. We give valeabie 
A. F. WAN N e R Pp ROP. service to the prospective 


Composing-Room Furni- | 215.223 w. Congress St., near 5th Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | buyer in the selection of 
ture and Fittings designed Phones: Harrison 6889 Auto. 52-889 machinery and equip- 


and supplied. 
INDEPENDENT SALES AGENTS ented hein have had 
extensive experience in 


Buy the Swink Two-Revo- | Printers’ and Binders’ Machinery | the printing industry and 
lution High-Grade Press. Composing-Room Furniture are Machinists and En- 
Send for Catalogue. Type and Supplies gineers. 














LARGEST STOCK REBUILT MACHINERY _ Write for List DECEMBER BARGAINS 











READY THIS 136 Pages, 65 Illustrations 
MONTH Handsome Board Cover 


Trezise’s New Book 


Ge Typography ef Advertisements 


Printed in Two Colors, Price, $2.00 


“Mr. F. J. Trezise: Dear Sir, — Allow me to compliment you on your book, ‘The Typography 
of Advertisements.’ It is the best, most complete summary of its kind 1 have ever seen. | consider it 
invaluable to any job-printer who is or wishes to be competent in his trade. And I believe it to be just 
as useful for the man who writes or pays for the ad. as for the man who sets it. In an article written by 
me recently for the Cyclopedia of Advertising on the ‘Use and Abuse of Type’ I have taken the 
liberty of borrowing freely from your work, for I have been unable to find in any work on printing to 
which I have had access so admirable and so lucid a summary of the latest ideas on typography. One is 
tempted to call it the last word on that subject. Sincerely yours, C. S. Peterson, President, Peterson 


Linotype Company.” 


‘“*Mr. Trezise certainly has the right idea. I think his comments on the opinion which ad.-writers 
and compositors have of each other are excellent. The specimens of advertisements which he gives 
demonstrate so clearly the correctness of his conclusions that his articles can not fail to be very beneficial 
to all who are interested in advertising. And, who is there in any community that is not vitally inter- 
ested in advertising in some form?” —H. N. Kellogg, Chairman, Special Standing Committee, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 





Every ad. man—writer or compositor —should have it 





624-632 South Sherman Street 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY CHICAGO, ILL. 

















PROCESS EMBOSSING 
with PRACTICAL EQUIPMENT 


The Gloss-Emboss Printing Process affords every printer the facil- 
ities for treating a wide range of subjects with profitable speed and 
incidentally secure uniform excellence in the finished product. The 
true steel-die effect, without dies, combined with tenacity, flexibility 
and permanency. The bronzesembosson. No failures with our goods. 
Samples and particulars free. Address 


Gloss-Emboss Printing Process 
Hunter Building, CHICAGO, Eighth Floor 








(Patent Applied For) 














THE AMAZING SIMPLICITY of the 
POTTER PROOF PRESS 


Means several very important things to the 
employing printer, under average printing con- 
ditions. 

1.— Simple construction equals simple opera- 
tion, and that means that a boy can run it. The 
machine is fool-proof. 

2.— Simple construction insures durability; 
repairs and maintenance are not to be considered, 
except for unusual accidents. 

3. — Many simple ways of using this press for 
a great variety of needs, ways already familiar to 
printers, because of their cylinder press experience, 
give a large efficiency. The Potter Proof Press is 
in reality but a modern adaptation of the cylinder 
press principle to new purposes. 


All of which considerations increase the output per dollar invested to the benefit of 
the printer using this machine. Ask us, or the dealers. 
OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 











A. F. WANNER & COMPANY 


431 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Think of the Time to Be Saved 


17x25 up to 35x51 picas, and a less number of 
larger pages into an endless variety of shapes and 
sizes— all with a variation of 2 picas in either 
width or length, or both width and length. 


_ Any size page can be made up in from 15 
to 50 seconds, and plates clamped or released 
quicker than with any other system. 


Rouse Universal Block 
Is Supreme 


One of the Multitude 
of Sizes, 


This page 
(25x55 picas) was made up 
in 35 seconds. 


is recognized as the one efficient and certain eco- 
nomical press-room utility. A single set makes up 
8 pages into about 160 different sizes ranging from 


Old Methods Will Not Stop the Leaks 


Dependable and satisfactory service can be had 
in mounting and registering plates with rigid iron 
bases and climax register hooks. But for booklet 
or catalogue work 


The Rouse Universal Block 


can not be surpassed 


Why waste time with obsolete material when 
you can buy the best dividend-earning equipment 
with a part of the money you now pay in wages ? 
Be progressive. Order at least one set of Rouse 
Universal Blocks to-day — now —and let them 
prove their value in your shop. 

Price, per set, including Steel Ratchet and Dustproof 


Case that fits a printer's stand, a practically universal and in- 
destructible outfit, for only $55. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Made only by H. B. ROUSE ©@ CO., Chicago 


“Modern Methods” explains everything. 
Have you got your copy? It’s FREE. 




















THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








a) HODGMAN = 
— d 4 
oc iN PRESS CO. ” 


THE HODGMAN 


HE HODGMAN PRESS. Have you seen it? The latest and most 
T efficient bed-driving mechanism of any printing press built. Doing 
away with shoes and heavy rack-hangers, giving lighter drive and 
materially increasing the speed. This machine has five tracks, four-inch bearing. 
The bed stands only 34 inches from the floor, easy of access. The print-side 
up, in combination with the fly. Can be changed in one minute’s time from one 
to the other. The impression is absolutely rigid, the cylinder side-rods being 
locked against the cross-stays during the printing stroke. There is no jar and 
very little noise and no vibration. Very few customers have examined this press 
and failed to place their orders with us. Every user is an enthusiastic endorser, 
and if we have a dissatisfied customer we do not know his name. We ask only 
an examination, your good judgment will do the rest. If you do not buy the 
Hodgman, any way examine it and see how simple, durable and efficient it is. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 


FacToRY —TAUNTON, Mass. 


AGENT, ENGLAND, WESTERN OFFICE, 343S. Dearborn Street, 
P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 
57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 80i. CHICAGO 








QQLQLLLLLLLLLLe 
Fur-Lined Coats 


and other Luxuries 


WH 


feats you’ve been 
denying yourself a pet 
pleasure—you’ve been waiting 
for the money to drop from 
the clouds. Well, it will drop 
if you will only go through a 
few simple motions. Here’s 
the recipe: 


The Graphic Arts 


has a liberal offer to make to 
those who can furnish us with 
information about users of 
printing. We want the names 
of buyers of printing, and we 
are willing to pay for them. If 
you can make us up a good 
list, write for our proposition 
—it will be thoroughly worth 
your while. 


@, On the other hand, if you 
have a very private list of 
buyers of printing, or adver- 
tisers, which you are using in 
your own work and conse- 
quently do not care to send 
out—we have another proposi- 
tion whereby you can cash in 
on this list without the 
slightest effort. 


B\ 


@, You will find that our reply 
to your inquiry will prove that 
we have not exaggerated the 
value of our offer in this 
announcement. 
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THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


85 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Christmas Number cof 
The American Printer 


is the best ever issued. It is a stocking filled with good things for 
the printer. Plenty of color to please the eye, specimens of fine 
printing and practical articles on subjects nearest the printer's heart, 
Features in the text pages include 





articles’ on imposition of broad 
forms, the cost of electricity in 
isolated plants, how a young man 
made a success of a small print- 
shop, how an engraving and ad- 
vertising house introduced a new 
trade- mark, about a handsome 
newspaper building, the camera in 
newspaper work, care of number- 
ing machines, odd folders, the 
Christmas spirit in design, what a 
cost system showed in a large print- 
ing plant, machine composition (a 


THe. 


Ameri 
Pri 


Deceraber 
1911 


Oswald Publishi: . 
25 City Hall Place, 








new department), views of a large 





southern print-shop, review of spec- 
imens, four pages in color of reset specimens, a page about practical 
bookbinding, an illustrated account of the convention of the Ben 
Franklin Clubs of America, cost congresses and organization 
activities in various cities. The usual news paragraphs also appear. 


A Big Number— Do Not Miss It 





Send twenty cents for a sample copy of the December 
number now, or two dollars for a year’s subscription 











OSWALD PUBLISHING CO., 25 City Hall P1., New York City 





You have an unusual opportunity to reach 

the Office Appliance Dealer, Retail Sta- 

tioner, and Purchasing Agent, through 
only ONE medium — the 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment 
Journal 


@ An examination of the magazine itself shows you why. 

@ The Office Appliance Dealer and the Retail Stationer subscribe 
for it because it handles the selling end of their lines in a business- 
like manner. Every issue contains articles of sales plans of real 
practical value. 

@ The Purchasing Agent subscribes for it because it keeps him in 
close touch at all times with the latest and best developments in 
business ‘equipment. 

@ You can reach all three with one advertisement and at one price 
by using only INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL. Let us send you some important facts. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


624-632 Sherman Street 
Chicago 


























Keep Your Name Bef ore 
Them Daily 


The enormous field of readers reached monthly 
by The Inland Printer, and the further fact that this 
publication is being read daily, is the best evidence 
of its value to the advertiser as a result-getting medium. 


S.S. J. Vortriede, Secretary of the Express Publish- 
ing & Printing Company, 315-317 Superior Street, 
Toledo, Ohio, writes: 


“‘It gives us pleasure to enclose herewith our check 
covering our renewal subscription to The Inland Printer. 
We consider this the best investment we can make with the 
money, as The Inland Printer is of almost daily use to us.” 

The progressive printer considers The Inland 
Printer worth saving. He consults it frequently — 
almost daily—sometimes for wrinkles, sometimes 
for inspiration, and because its advertising pages 
represent the most complete show-room of methods 
and appliances. In this way the subscriber (the 
buyer) is constantly in touch with all the news, 
equipment, supplies, where and how to get them. 


You can talk to this vast field of prospective 
customers with telling effect and your advertisements 
are bound to meet the observation and action upon 
the part of the subscriber —the buyer. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Ralinn Reerwentaline 
Tribune Building ‘ae Manager 
New York Chicago 























Casimir Press 


Qi “NHE Casimir Press has a heart and body of steel 
and delivers speed to-day, to-morrow and . ip ape ai 
next year — 5,000, 6,000 and 7,500 e mo oe ee 4 ns Vea Gs Ameri 
impressions per hour, according to me al 7 Bas. sia 
size. Crucible steel castings, every gear cut ai es | ea 
from the solid steel block, all of the work ‘= et Be Va ey 8, = 
done in our own shop ee 


n 
Appre 
D. 


The Casimir Press is a high-speed, web- 
feed, multi-color, bed -and - platen press 
with automatic attachments for Bronzing, 
Embossing, Re-enforcing, Punching, Per- 
forating, Ruling, Creasing, Slitting, Shear- 
ing, Slipsheeting, Rewinding, Collating, Jogging, Numbering, Gumming, Tagging, all 
or any of which operations are done while printing, the job being delivered complete. 


The Casimir Press places its owner beyond the reach of competition, and enables him 
to contract for the big jobs which now pass him by. Send us samples of the work in 
mind. Some figures may open your eyes. 


WESTERN SELLING AGENTS 


A. F. WANNER & COMPANY, Gucacormuinos 


























Sow Punches 


Five styles, varying in price from $35 to $325, every one 
the best in its class. 

Absolute Accuracy — Clean Cutting — Prodigious Power 
— Evident Economy. 

TATUM PUNCHES may be adjusted to any desired 
multiple without the removal of the idle heads. 

Round shapes all interchangeable. Nineteen stock size: 
Special shapes quickly furnished. 

When you buy a punch, get the best —any user of the = 
“TATUM” is a good reference. Enuror 


Far- 
STYLE D — with direct-connected motor. Write for Catalogue A wer 
be Note 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM COMPANY @3peesemeeest= : 


Engray 
al 


3310 Colerain Avenue CINCINNATI, OHIO esr ager ona cl 
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